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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1979 ,1 spent my first field season In Turkey working with the Gor- 
dion Project, sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania's University Museum. I 
was two years out of graduate school, recently embarked on my first regular acade¬ 
mic appointment at the University of California at Davis, and looking for new re¬ 
search horizons. A fortuitous invitation from my dissertation supervisor. Professor 
Keith DeVries of the University of Pennsylvania, to take part in the Gordion Project 
offered an opportunity that seemed irresistible then and set me on path that proved 
to have a decisive influence on my professional life. A field trip I took with other 
members of the Gordion team to Midas City, just five days after I arrived in Turkey, 
is still a vivid memory. We came around the bend of a winding, unpaved road, and 
suddenly the Midas Monument stood before our eyes, its impressive form towering 
over the village at its feet and standing out brightly in the full morning sun. Even 
then I remember thinking, "Some day I must come back and explore this further* 

I have never forgotten the impact the rock monuments of the highlands of Phry¬ 
gia made on me (as they have done on so many travelers), and I have tried to con¬ 
vey that overpowering sense of awe and inspiration as the underlying force of this 
book. It is no surprise to me that people of Mediterranean antiquity found a special 
kind of religious experience in the dramatic natural landscape, particularly in the 
mountains where they lived, nor is it surprising that one divinity they associated 
with this experience, the. Phrygian Mother, made a profound and lasting impact on 
her followers. 

This positive impression remained with me even as I began to read more widely 
in ancient literature and in modem scholarship about the Phrygian Mother God¬ 
dess, better known as Cybele. Particularly in modem works, the initial impression 
one receives of this divinity is almost unremittingly negative. In large part, this re- 



suits from the very unflattering, often sinister portrait of her created by such pivotal 
Latin authors as Virgil, Martial, Juvenal, and especially Catullus, whose masterful 
portrait of the destructive Mother Cybele in his poem 63 has had a decisive impact 
on virtually everyone, scholar or layperson, who has addressed this topic. Chapter 1 
seeks to show why the negative picture of the Phrygian Mother has resonated so 
powerfully in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but the troubling image of the 
Mother Goddess found in so many of the Greek and Latin sources remains. The in¬ 
consistent status of a deity that projected such power in her homeland yet met with 
a very mixed reception outside of Phrygia demanded fuller consideration than was 
offered by any modem work of scholarship I have seen. 

Another incentive for me to work on this subject is the Phrygian Mother’s basic 
identification as a mother goddess. The years during which I was working on this 
project coincided with a growth in public interest, spurred on in large part by the 
women’s movement, in female divinities, particularly in mother goddesses, and Cy¬ 
bele was clearly a powerful female deity and a mother goddess with a definite impact 
on human society in antiquity Yet the role of the Phrygian Mother in defining fem¬ 
inine elements in religious consciousness has been largely ignored, and what litera¬ 
ture there is on the topic of mother goddesses in the ancient world is often unsatis¬ 
fying and vague, offering little aid to my efforts to ground a definition of a mother 
goddess in a specific space and time. 

I began the research for this study in 1986 during an extensive summer research 
trip in Turkey, followed by a fall sabbatical at the American Academy in Rome, and 
began to write the manuscript in 1990. As I finish the work in 199S, the initial im¬ 
petus that led me to this topic, namely, my fascination with Phrygia and its rich 
artistic, cultural, and religious traditions and my desire to explore what led people in 
Mediterranean antiquity to worship a mother goddess, still remains. This book is 
the result. 

A work with such a long period of gestation and covering such a wide territory 
has benefited from the contributions of many people and institutions, and it is a 
pleasure to record my debts to them. In some cases, it is too late to do so personally, 
although I still wish to acknowledge the contributions of the pioneers of Anatolian 
studies, particularly William Ramsay, Gustav and Alfred Korte, Emilie Haspels, and 
Rodney Young, all of whom played critical roles in rescuing the accomplishments of 
the ancient cultures of Anatolia from oblivion. My own study has received extensive 
financial support from many sources. My home institution, the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Davis, most generously provided a Faculty Development Award and a term 
in residence at the Davis Humanities Institute in 1990, as well as annual Faculty Re¬ 
search Grants. A grant-in-aid from the American Council of Learned Societies in 
1992 supported a research trip to Turkey, which enabled me to make an extensive 
visit to the Phrygian’ highlands and many of the archaeological monuments in 
Turkey connected with this project. A fellowship from the National Endowment for 



the Humanities in 1993-93 offered a necessary relief from academic duties that made 
it possible for me to complete the greater part of the manuscript. I spent part of that 
year as a fellow at the National Humanities Center in North Carolina, an institution 
that provided a wonderful support staff and the company of a stimulating group of 
scholars; I would like to offer particular thanks to Eleanor Winsor Leach, Richard 
Seaford, Michael Maas, and the center’s director, W. Robert Connor, all of whom 
took an interest in my work and discussed many of the ideas in it. During the spring 
of 1993,I was a visiting scholar at Wolfson College, Oxford, an opportunity that 
provided a cordial atmosphere and the superb research facilities of the Ashmolcan 
Library; my special thanks go to John Boardman, John Lloyd, and Donna Kurtz, all 
of whom facilitated my presence there. Brian Rose generously shared information 
from the post-Bronze Age excavations at Troy, Mary Jane Rein provided much valu¬ 
able material on the Sardis temple model, and Naomi Hamilton gave much-needed 
assistance with the (patalhoyiik figurines. Machtcld Mellink, Michael Jameson, and 
Oscar Muscarella, who have long encouraged my interest in the Phrygian Mother 
Goddess, also deserve special thanks. Erich S, Gruen, Richard Seaford, and Thomas 
H. Carpenter read portions of the manuscript in draft and made many helpful com¬ 
ments on it. I would also like to thank others who helped improve several chapters 
of the manuscript: Charlayne Allan, Susan Burden; Crawford H. Greencwalt, Jr., 
Eugene Lane, Stephen Miller, and the anonymous readers for the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia Press. The members of my Feminist Study Group at Davis, Alison Berry, 
Cynthia Brantley, Carole Joffe, Suad Joseph, Anna Kuhn, Kan Lolcke, Francesca 
Miller, and Stephanie Shields, provided much-appreciated intellectual and moral 
support. My student assistants Katherine Dhuey, Julie Hines, and Heather-Lark 
Curtin were an invaluable help in the final stages of the preparation of the manu¬ 
script. Very special thanks go to my husband, John Wagoner, who accompanied me 
on my research trip to Turkey in 1992, took many of the photographs in this work, 
and offered support and encouragement at every stage of the project. 

Many of the photographs were generously provided by museums and excavation 
collections. I would liirc to thank the Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara; 
the British Museum; the Archaeological Museum of Antalya; the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute, Istanbul; the Archaeological Exploration of Sardis; the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum; the Archaeological Museum of Ferrara; the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Malibu; the Agora Excavations, American School of Classical Studies; the 
State Museum in Berlin; the Greek National Archaeological Museum in Athens; the 
Gordion Excavation Project; the National Museum in Copenhagen; the Metropol¬ 
itan Museum, New York; the Archaeological Museum in Venice; the Soprinten- 
denza Archeologica in Rome; the German Archaeological Institute, Rome; the 
American Academy in Rome; the Capitoline Museum, Rome; and the Musce du 
Louvre, Paris. 

Finally, I would like to record two special debts. The first is to my Turkish col- 



leagues, the Turkish Archaeological Service, its representatives who aided our work 
at Gordion, and the many local Turkish archaeological museums that preserve the 
information necessary for a study of the Phrygian Mother. My special thanks go to 
the Museum of Anatolian Civilizations in Ankara, its director Than Temizsoy, and 
its staff, who have afforded every courtesy to members of the Gordion Project and 
have assembled the most valuable collection of Phrygian art and artifacts in the 
world. My second debt is to the Gordion Project for ongoing support: I would like 
to thank G. Kenneth Sams, the director of the Gordion Project; Mary Voigt, the 
Gordion field director; Ellen Kohler, keeper of the Gordion records; Elizabeth 
Simpson, director of the Gordion Furniture Project; and the many individual staff 
members of the project for their encouragement of my work and of my general in¬ 
terests in Phrygian history and culture. All of the above contributed much to the 
merits of this study, while its deficiencies arc always mine. 

This book is dedicated to my twin daughter and son. Their birth in the summer 
of 1995 slowed down the production of the book, but contributed enormously to 
my understanding of a mother goddess. 


It seems impossible tp avoid inconsistency in transliterating ancient names into 
modem English. In transliterating Phrygian words I have followed the principles 
set forth by Claude Brixhe and Michel Lejeune in their Corpus dcs inscriptionspedeo- 
phrygiennes (Brixhe and Lejeune 19&4-). In transliterating Greek and Larin words, I 
have tried to stay as close to the original language as possible; this has resulted in the 
goddess being called Kybelc in discussions of the Greek world and Cybele in discus¬ 
sions of the Roman world. Similarly, the title of the Mother Goddess’s eunuch 
priests is given as Gallos in discussions of Greek cult and as Galius in connection 
with Roman cult. In recording dates, I use b.c. for dates before Christ and C.E. for 
dates after Christ. 

All translations of Greek and Latin texts are my own. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dea magm., dca Cybebe, dca domina Dindymi 
procul a mca tuus sit furor omnis, era, do mo: 
alios age indtacos, alios age rabidos. 

Greac goddess, goddess Cybcle, goddess and mistress of Dindymus, may all your 
insanity, Lady, be far from my home. Drive others to frenzy, drive others mad. 

(Catullus 65.91-93) 

With these words the Roman poet Catullus prayed to the Mother Goddess Cybele 
and created a striking portrait which was to influence the popular image of her for 
generations to come. She was the great goddess, the mistress to whom men owed 
absolute obedience, a vengeful lady who could, and did, destroy those in her power. 
Other views of the Great Mother in ancient Greece and Rome echo these sentiments 
of power and ferocity: “She delights in the clangor of castanets and drums, the roar 
of flutes, the clamoring of wolves and bright-eyed lions” reported the anonymous 
author of the sixth-century B.C. Greek “Hymn to the Mother of the Gods ” The no¬ 
tion of a maternal deity who was a nurturing, comforting, kindly figure seems re¬ 
mote from the Mother Goddess of ancient Mediterranean society. 

The divinity known as Cybele (Kybeie in Greek), as the Great Mother, or simply 
as Mother, is one of the most intriguing figures in the religious life of the ancient 
Mediterranean world. Evidence for human devotion to this goddess extends from 
the early first millennium B.C., the earliest era to produce material dearly indicating 
worship of a mother deity, to the final days of paganism in the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century c.E. We encounter the Mother Goddess most vividly in the poetry, 
hymns, and religious monuments of ancient Greece and Rome, but her original 
home was Anatolia (modemTurkey). Her most characteristic and enduring features' 



were formed in Phrygia, in central Anatolia. From there, her worship was widely 
(Mused, attracting an enormous number of followers and covering the full geo¬ 
graphical span of the Mediterranean cultural sphere, in Europe, western Asia, and 
North Africa. The long life of her cult and the literally thousands of offerings to the 
Mother demonstrate dearly that her worship was deeply felt. 

The identity and nature of the Mother Goddess in andent Mediterranean sodety 
is the major theme of this work. These issues are explored by chronologically re¬ 
viewing the primary evidence, archaeological, literary, and epigraphical, for the 
Great Mother Cybcle. The study also indudes an analysis of several of the key 
myths, rituals, and subordinate figures assodated with Cybde and examines the var¬ 
ied reactions of people to her in antiquity, ranging from praise and thanksgiving to 
unalloyed disgust. As we shall see, an examination of the Great Mother in the an¬ 
dent Mediterranean world tells as much about the people who worshipped her as it 
does about the goddess herself. 

First, a word of explanation is in order about the identity of Cybcle and how we 
know she was a mother goddess. Her name first appears in Phrygian inscriptions of 
the seventh century B.c., where she is addressed as Matar, or cc Mother” in the Phry¬ 
gian language. While this word usually appears alone, in two cases there is a qualify¬ 
ing adjective, kubileya, a word that appears to have meant “of the mountain” in the 
Phrygian language . 1 Therefore in the earliest written texts addressed to the goddess, 
she was simply “the Mother” or “the Mother of the mountain” Dedications in Phry¬ 
gian texts of the second century C.E., written in Greek, address her as Mrjrqp 6ox 
{Meter ThecC), the Mother Goddess . 2 In Greece, she was Mvj^p {Meter), or Mother, 
but she acquired a further identity, that of Mrjnrjp d€d>v } the Mother of the gods, an 
identity that placed her firmly in the Greek pantheon. In the Roman world, the god¬ 
dess was the Magna Mater, the Great Mother, and she was frequently addressed as 
the Mater Dcum Magna Idaea, the Great Idaean Mother of the gods, a tide that 
gave her a central place both in the Roman pantheon and in the legendary tradidon 
of Rome’s founding by the Trojan Aeneas, from Mount Ida. 

In addition to these cult tides, in Greece and Rome the Mother Goddess was fre¬ 
quently called Kybele or Cybele, a name derived from her Phrygian epithet kubileya . 3 
In Greek and Latin texts, Kybele or Cybele is a proper noun, not an adjective. As a 
personal name for the goddess, it gained wide currency in literature, particularly po¬ 
etry, but it is never used in religious texts such as hymns and votive dedications. In 
the context of her worship, she was always simply “the Mother” Because her oldest 


x. Brixhc and Lejeunc 1984: nos. B-01 and W- 04 > kubileya; the only other recorded Phrygian epithet 
of Matar is arcyastm (ibid.: no. W-oia). Kubileya may cither mean “mountain* in general or be the name 
of a specific mountain. For a discussion of the goddess’s name, see Brixhc 1979- +0-+$ and ch. 4 below. 

2. Haspcls 19711199-200. 

3. Brixhc 1979* 43 * 



and most widely used name in various languages was Mother, in this study she is 
regularly called the Mother Goddess. 

The concept of a mother goddess is one with many emotional associations, both 
ancient and modem. In particular, Mother Cybele has attracted a great deal of at¬ 
tention in both popular and scholarly literature, and has been the subject of several 
synthetic studies . 4 Yet these earlier studies arc often framed by unwarranted precon¬ 
ceptions about the nature of the Phrygian Mother Goddess and Cybele's Asiatic 
background, ranging from uncritical celebration of her supposedly primeval origins 
to horror at her allegedly barbaric Eastern nature. Therefore, this study commences 
with a review of earlier literature on the subject and an analysis of the theoretical 
problems, including those relating to matriarchy, class conflict, and Orientalism, 
that have colored so many earlier discussions of the Mother. 

The major goal of this study is to follow the development of the Mother’s worship 
in the areas of the ancient Mediterranean world where her impact was the strongest. 
Since the Phrygians were the first to address the goddess directly as “Mother” an im¬ 
portant task is to define the Phrygian Mother. I start by examining the antecedents 
of the Phrygian deity, in central Anatolia and elsewhere, which entails a review of the 
Phrygians’ forerunners in Anatolia. Material from the Anatolian Neolithic, particu¬ 
larly from the site of Qatalhoyiik, has often been trumpeted as evidence for the exis¬ 
tence of the Anatolian Mother Goddess as early as 6000 B.C., and it is important to 
examine whether this claim can be substantiated. The contributions of the complex 
cultures of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages that preceded the Phrygians in Anato¬ 
lia—those of the Hittites, Neo-Hittitcs, and Urartians—-can also usefully be consid¬ 
ered to see what effect their religious practices and images had on the Phrygians.. 

The evidence for the Mother Goddess in Phrygia itself is clearly at the center of 
the study. Who was the Phrygian Mother? How was she was represented? "What 
were her areas of concern? To answer these questions, one must turn primarily to 
the archaeological material, the cult monuments, votive offerings, and sacred spaces 
of the Mother in Phrygia, for our limited familiarity with the Phrygian language 
severely restricts our ability to understand what the Phrygians thought about their 
Mother Goddess. Yet the archaeological evidence is very enlightening; an analysis of 
Phrygian monuments dedicated to the Mother provides much information about 
the symbols and rituals of the Phrygian people, and offers significant insights into 
the motives of the Phrygians and their attitudes toward their principal divinity. 

From Phrygia, knowledge of the Mother Goddess passed to the Greeks, and .so I 
turn next to an examination of the Greek Meter. The body of data pertinent to the 
Mother Goddess in the Greek world is so extensive that this section is divided into 
three parts in chronological order, presenting the cult of Meter in the Archaic, Clas- 

4. The most comprehensive of these arc Showcrman 1901, Graiilot 1912, Cumont 1929, and Vcr- 
mascren 1977. 



sicaL, and Hellenistic periods. The Mother's .transition from Phrygia to Greece ap¬ 
parently occurred in a rather informal way during the late seventh and sixth cen¬ 
turies b. c. The Greek goddess Meter became an accepted part of Greek religious life, 
a potent figure of poetic inspiration and private worship. Her presence in Greek re¬ 
ligious life is attested through frequent references in Greek literature and through 
hundreds of votive offerings. Yet, while Meter’s impact on Greek religious imagery 
and practice is clear, her role in public life was somewhat ambivalent. The appeal of 
Meter lay in her capacity to induce ecstatic religious expression on an Individual 
basis, and so her worship often lay outside the socially binding forces of Greek po¬ 
litical religion, with its emphasis on the cults of the family and city and the Panhcl- 
lenism of the Greek people. This circumstance made the goddess suspect in the eyes 
of many Greeks, a trend that became even more apparent during the fifth and fourth 
centuries, when Meter’s Phrygian roots made her a symbol of the Greeks 5 eastern 
enemy, Persia. By the Hellenistic period, however, the decline of the independent 
city-state made the civic cults of Greek religion less powerful, and so the individual 
expression that characterized the Meter cult became even more prominent, both on 
the Greek mainland and in the Greek cities of western Anatolia. 

It is from Rome that we receive the most vivid portrait of the Mother Goddess. 
In contrast to the Greek situation, the Romans formally solicited the Magna Mater 
in the late third century B.C. and brought her to Rome to be a deity of the Roman 
state. She was transported direedy to Rome from Anatolia, although in a very Hel- 
lenized form, and installed in a place of honor on the Palatine amid the distin¬ 
guished cults of the Roman Republic I give special attention to the circumstances 
of the goddess's arrival in Rome, and then offer a broad overview of her place in Ro¬ 
man social and religious practice. The Magna Mater received the support of many il¬ 
lustrious political figures, from the Sdpiones to Augustus, and her cult figures 
prominently in the works of almost every major author of the late Republic and 
early Empire. Yet the Mother was an uneasy resident in the Roman pantheon too; 
she was lauded as the savior of the state, yet held at arm's length, largely because of 
general disgust at the eunuch priests who attended her. The dichotomy in the Ro¬ 
man reaction to the Magna Mater becomes particularly pronounced in the clash be¬ 
tween pagan and Christian in late antiquity, in which the Mother Goddess played a 
significant role. This is such a complex topic that I have decided not to treat it here, 
however, and so conclude my discussion of the Mother in the Roman world with a 
review of the goddess in her Anatolian homeland during the first two centuries of 
the Roman Empire . 5 


j. I mention the role of Cybclc, the Magna Mater, in lace Roman texts and documents because sev¬ 
eral of the early Christian authors provide our best sources for the myth of Cybclc and Artis, the most 
complex and best-attested mythical cycle connected with the Mother Goddess; this is discussed exten¬ 
sively in chapter 8,1 hope to return to the topic of the Mother Goddess in the later Roman Empire in a 
subsequent study 



One other aspect of the Mother's cult receives special attention: the myths and 
legends describing her birth and her love affair with the young shepherd Attis. Be¬ 
cause this affair supposedly ended in the castration and death of Ards, the tale of 
Cybele and Attis is one of the best-known aspects of the Mother Goddess, and one 
that has received the widest attention. Although often claimed as a traditional Phry¬ 
gian story, the narrative was apparently created during the Hellenistic period to ex¬ 
plain the existence of the god Attis, and it was repeated by many Greek and Latin au¬ 
thors as a rationale for some of the more bizarre features of the Mother’s worship, 
particularly the practice of ritual castration. There are some Phrygian elements at the 
core of the myth, but the story as we know it was very much a product of Greek and 
Roman society. For this reason I discuss it between parts 2 and dealing with 
Greece and Rome respectively. 

Thus the major sections of this book present the evidence for the Mother God¬ 
dess in a chronological framework. This approach delineates many of the changes in 
the Mother’s worship as it spread from Anatolia to Greece and from Greece to 
Rome, looking at three threads, Phrygian, Greek, and Roman, whose blending is 
often confused and uneven. In following these threads, the principal emphasis 
throughout this study is on the primary evidence for religious practice. This includes 
the physical evidence of shrines and sacred places, representations of the deity, offer¬ 
ings made to her, symbols used to address her, and also the written evidence of cult 
dedications and regulations. In a world of complex, often confusing polytheism with 
no sacred text or dogma, the evidence for what people did in religious practice is of¬ 
ten the most telling way to determine what a particular divinity or cult meant to its 
followers. The evidence of literary texts is certainly valuable and receives extensive 
attention. Indeed, no one would want to ignore them, for the Mother Goddess ap¬ 
pears in the works of a great many ancient authors, ranging from Pindar and Eu¬ 
ripides to Catullus and Virgil, Literary texts are often less representative than cult 
practice of what people thought about a divinity, however, for they often reflect the 
perspectives of the educated elites of Greece and Rome. This is a particularly im¬ 
portant consideration in reviewing the narrative accounts of the mythic cycle of 
Mother Cybele and her young lover Attis. Here we receive the opinions only of a lit¬ 
erary viewpoint, not of cult worship, and only of the Greeks and Romans, not of the 
Phrygians. Such a limited perspective can be a misleading guide to the thoughts and 
experiences of many of the Mother’s adherents. 

Another goal of this study is to examine the meaning of the concept “mother god¬ 
dess ? A closer look at the Mother Goddess of ancient Mediterranean society reveals 
a number of paradoxes, which challenge many of the modem assumptions of what 
a mother goddess is, or ought to be. The goddess was always addressed as “Mother” 
and yet rarely appears with a child. She was a potent female deity in societies in 
which women had few rights and almost no public presence. Originally an Oriental 
deity, the goddess enjoyed her greatest authority and prestige in the western Medi- 



terranean, in Rome under the Roman Empire. Although frequently scorned by the 
literati of Greek and Roman society, the goddess nonetheless attracted an enormous 
following among potentates and common people. Although she was widely regarded 
as a symbol of power and fertility, the goddess’s closest divine associate was the 
young male god Artis, who castrated himself. Clearly, we cannot assume that the 
Mother Goddess simply replicated the status of a human mother on the divine level. 
An examination of these paradoxes leads the reader onto the slippery slope of human 
psychology, as this study attempts to analyze what made people turn to a mother 
goddess and what they hoped to gain from a deity who seems far from modern-day 
images of maternal behavior. 

Finally, I want to touch on one crucial question about this goddess—namely, of 
what was she the mother? This is fully explored in subsequent chapters, but the 
question admits of so many misunderstandings that some preliminary remarks are 
appropriate here. As noted above, this Mother does not fit into the conventional 
female roles of reproduction and nurturing. She is rarely associated with childbirth 
or with attributes referent to agricultural or animal fertility. In Phrygian texts and 
monuments, the most prominent aspect of the Mother Goddess is her association 
with mountains, hollows, and wild spaces. The awesome character of the moun¬ 
tainous Anatolian landscape and the sense of sacred space in the natural environ¬ 
ment clearly were key factors in defining her divinity. We seem to see a goddess 
whose position of power over the natural environment, rather than any specifically 
maternal function, was the chief factor that gave her the status of a Mother. This 
power in turn afforded protection to the Phrygian state and the Phrygian people, 
apparently making her the mother of the state. 

The visual image of the goddess in Greece, derived from Phrygian representa¬ 
tions, also lacks obviously maternal qualities, but Greek texts provide a fuller defini¬ 
tion of the Hellenic concept of her identity as a Mother. One of the earliest testimo- 
nia to her presence in Greece, the sixth-century b,c. Homeric Hymn 14 , addresses 
her as the Mother of all gods and humans, and the tide “Mother of the gods ’ 5 be¬ 
came her principal designation in Greek literary texts and in cult dedications. The 
Greek tradition also recalled the figure of Ge, or Earth, who was the original mother 
of the Titans, and the goddess Rhea, a Titan herself, who was the progenitor of the 
six major Olympian gods. Ge and Rhea each could also be characterized as a kauro- 
trophos y or nurturer of children, and thus the Mother of humanity as well . 6 As Ge and 
Rhea were assimilated with the Anatolian Mother Kybele, all of these elements be¬ 
came part of the character of the Greek Meter. 

In her Roman form, too, the goddess was the Great Mother of the gods, the 
Mater Magna Deum. She shared in the character of both the Phrygian and the 
Greek Mother goddesses. Yet she also took on the role of protector of the Roman 


6. E. Simon 1966:75-76; 1987*. 164-66. 



state, a situation analogous to her position in Phrygia. In Virgil’s Acndd, she is the 
protector of the founding hero Aeneas, to whom she is alma mater, the foster mother; 
she also became a symbol of the magnificence of the Roman state, which Aeneas 
would found . 7 Toward the end of the Roman Empire, all of these elements were 
present. The goddess was addressed both as the Mother and protectress of all 8 and 
as Mother Earth . 9 She had become the Mother of the gods, the Mother of the state, 
and the Mother of life. 

7. Acncid 6.7S4-88. 

8. Julian, Oration 5.159. 

9. Augustine, Cm Dei 4.10,7-16,7.24. 




1 • PROLEGOMENON TO A STUDY OF 
THE PHRYGIAN MOTHER GODDESS 


E fforts to understand the cult of the Mother Goddess Cybele are not new. A 
deity with such a long life, wide diffusion, and all-encompassing character 
has, not surprisingly, already attracted a great deal of attention. Although 
rarely openly articulated, however, the modem cultural values framing many of the 
earlier scholarly discussions of this goddess and her cult have substantially influ¬ 
enced the interpretation of the ancient material. This is to an extent the case with any 
discussion of Mediterranean antiquity, but it seems to be particularly pronounced in 
the case of the Anatolian Mother Goddess. The vivid picture created by Euripides, 
Catullus, and Virgil of the powerful Mother, often in the company of desexed males, 
has evoked forcefully expressed reactions ranging from horror at the goddess’s so- 
called repulsive nature to uncritical celebration of the goddess’s supposed ancestral 
prominence. Moreover, modem perceptions of the nature of maternal deities have 
greatly influenced the picture of the Mother Goddess in the ancient Mediterranean 
world, since such perceptions are almost always based on the Judaeo-Christian im¬ 
age of the loving, nurturing mother subservient to her husband and closely bonded 
to her children. Thus many discussions of the Mother Goddess rely on modem pro¬ 
jections of what a mother goddess ought to be, rather than on andent evidence 
defining what she was. 

Such preconceived attitudes are particularly noticeable in two broad areas. The 
first Is gender, specifically the effect of the goddess’s female gender on the evaluation 
of her cult. The second can be termed radal consdousness—namely, the Asiatic ori¬ 
gins of the goddess’s cult and the perceived tension between her eastern background 
and the status of her cult in Greece and Rome, a point that impinges on questions 
of social dass as well. Modem cultural attitudes toward issues of gender and race 
have often become so deeply embedded in the scholarly literature that they impede 



efforts to evaluate the primary evidence for the ancient deity and place it in the spe¬ 
cific context of ancient Mediterranean society. Therefore it seems useful—indeed, 
imperative—to review previous approaches to this topic and scrutinize the underly¬ 
ing assumptions that have informed them. 

I start by considering how discussions of the goddess’s cult have been affected by 
the goddess’s female gender and her identity as a mother goddess. This is especially 
evident in modem efforts to use the cult of the Anatolian Mother Goddess to exam¬ 
ine questions related to the history of consciousness. These efforts have been largely 
dominated by two premises: first, that a mother goddess is one of the earliest man¬ 
ifestations of the human concept of divinity, and second, that belief in a mother god¬ 
dess is an inevitable part in the maturing stage of human social development. The 
ideas generated by discussions of these premises were later to rebound back into 
discussions focused more specifically on the Anatolian Mother Goddess. 

Although the thesis that the original deity of all human beings was Mother Earth 
can be traced back to the Greek poet Hesiod in the eighth century B.c. (if not ear¬ 
lier), the dose assodation between the worship of a mother goddess and a primitive 
stage in the development of human society appears to owe its initial formulation to 
Johann Jakob Bachofen in his influential work j DasMuttertrcbt> originally published 
in i$6i. Bachofen frequently equates a belief in Mother Earth with a lower order of 
human consdousness: “a lower, more primordial view of the full, unrestricted natu¬ 
ralness of pure tellurism... the unbidden wild growth of mother earth ’’ 1 Bachofen 
then states that “ail great nature goddesses, in whom the generative power of mat¬ 
ter has assumed a name and a personal form, combine the two levels of maternity, 
the lower, purdy natural stage, and the higher, conjugally regulated stage .” 2 Bacho¬ 
fen used this supposedly natural development to support his idea that human social 
org aniz ation underwent a similar progression, from hetaerism, defined as unre¬ 
stricted sexual rdations, to matriarchy, or dominance of women regulated by legal 
marriage. Eor Bachofen, worship of a mother goddess was proof of the existence of 
a matriarchal phase of human soriety. Arguing that a further devdopment beyond 
the belief in a mother goddess was “an ascent to a higher culture,” Bachofen posits 
that this lower, supposedly more primordial, stage of mother goddess worship was, 
in the natural course of events, superseded by a belief in male ddties: “[Man] breaks 
through the bonds of tellurism and lifts his eyes to the higher reaches of the cosmos. 
Triumphant paternity partakes of the heavenly light, while childbearing mother¬ 
hood is bound up with the earth that bears all things; ... the defense of mother 
right is the first duty of the chthonian mother goddesses .” 3 In this passage, Bachofen 
is articulating the-specific thesis of his work—namdy, that progress from the wor- 


1, Bachofen 1967: 97. All quotations from Bachofen here arc from this source. 

2. Ibid.: 97,98. 

5. Ibid.: 109-10. 



ship of chthonian, or earthbound, mother goddesses to the worship of uranian, or 
heavenly, sky gods, is not only inevitable and natural, but part of the rise of human 
consciousness. According to Bachofen, while motherhood is common to all earthly 
life, consciousness of fatherhood is limited to man (sic)' alone; thus the replacement 
of the mother goddess by the father god is seen as a good thingj because it puts hu¬ 
man beings on a higher plane than animal life. Here, too, Bachofen viewed religious 
practice as parallel to the development of human society. Indeed, for him it was a 
proof of that development. He concluded that just as a father god superseded a 
mother goddess, patriarchy, or dominance by men, evolved as a system superior to 
matriarchy. 

In the late twentieth century, it is easy to dismiss.Bachofexfs work as naive and pa¬ 
tronizing, but that would ignore its tremendous influence on subsequent approaches 
to the topic of the Anatolian Mother Goddess. Like most educated men of his gen¬ 
eration, Bachofen had read widely in Classical Greek and Latin literature, and he 
drew most of his material in support of his thesis from the literature of Mediter¬ 
ranean antiquity . 4 In particular, his principal piece of evidence for his concept of 
mother goddesses and matriarchy was direedy related to one of the indigenous peo¬ 
ples of Anatolia—namely, a statement by the Greek historian Herodotos concerning 
the Lycians. Bachofen quotes the following passage: 

In their customs they [the Lycians] resemble the Cretans in some ways, the Conans 
in others, but in one of their customs, they arc like no other race of men. They call 
themselves after their mothers and not after their fathers. If one asks a Lydan who 
he is, he will tell you his own name and his mother’s, then his grandmother’s and 
great-grandmother’s, etc. And if a citizen woman co-habics with a slave, the children 
arc considered legitimate, but if a male citizen, even the first citizen among them, co¬ 
habits with a foreign woman or concubine, the children have no arizen rights at all. 

(Herodotos 1.173) 

Bachofen used this as a starting point for his thesis that the whole of the ancient 
world (not just the Lycians) was a matriarchal society . 5 

Bachofen’s interpretation of this passage has frequently, and justifiably, been crit¬ 
icized on a number of grounds. The principal one is that what Herodotos is de¬ 
scribing is not a matriarchal, but a matxilineal society—that is, one in which descent 
is traced through the maternal line . 6 The two terms, Tnatriarchy and matriliny ; are by 
no means equivalent, for the presence of a matrilineal kinship system docs not auto¬ 
matically imply that women hold power in such a society. Moreover, there is an¬ 
other important criticism to be made—namely, that this passage cannot support 


4. For a critique of Bachofen’s use of ancient Greek and Latin sources, sec Pembroke 1967. 

5. Bachofen 1967:121-56. 

6 . Pembroke 1967:1. 



even the weaker hypothesis of matriliny in Anatolia, for Lycian society was in fact 
not matrilincal. This can be determined from a study of Lycian grave inscriptions, 
which show that the Lydans identified themselves by patronymics and thus pre¬ 
sumably did trace descent through the paternal line . 7 

Bachofen’s specific connection between Anatolia and matriarchy has, however, 
proved to be remarkably tenacious. Bachofen’s ideas were accepted by the late- 
nineteenth-century explorer and archaeologist William Ramsay, whose'own work in 
Anatolia was instrumental in drawing the attention of Classical scholars to the his¬ 
tory and monuments of pre-Greek Anatolia, especially Phrygia. In particular, Ram¬ 
say was the first traveler and researcher to demonstrate dearly that the prinapal de¬ 
ity of Phrygia was indeed a mother goddess, through his publication of a Phrygian 
inscription that records the goddess’s name of Mother, or “Mater kubile,” as he read 
it 8 Ramsay’s writings indicate that he was significantly influenced by Bachofen’s ba¬ 
sic thesis that human sodal devdopment proceeded from hctacrism to matriarchy 
and then to patriarchy: “I shall show that the early Anatolian social system knew no 
true marriage and traced descent only through the mother ^ 9 In a later work, Ram¬ 
say described the early people of Anatolia as the product of “a matriarchal system, a 
people whose sodal system was not founded on marriage, and among whom the 
mother was head of the family and relationship was counted only through herf 10 

Although Ramsay docs not dte Bachofen as his source, his key ideas parallel those 
of the Swiss scholar dosdy, as is evident in Ramsay’s confusion between matriarchy 
and matriliny (descent through the mother), in his statement that descent through 
the mother was the older system, and in the belief that no “true” marriage existed in 
early Anatolia, paralleling Bachoferis presumption of the sodal stage called hec- 
aerism. For Ramsay, too, the prominence of the Mother Goddess in Anatolian reli¬ 
gious practice provided the dearest proof of the existence of this supposedly matri¬ 
archal sodal system among the pre-Phrygian inhabitants of Anatolia. Such a social 
system predisposed them to a religion that was “a glorification of the female element 
in human life.” This in turn produced a national character that was “receptive and 
passive, not self-assertive and active ,” 11 in other words, stereotypically feminine. These 
pre-Phrygians were conquered by a “higher caste”— namdy, the masculine, warlike 
Phrygians who introduced the supremacy of the father in the family and in the so¬ 
dal system . 12 Thus the older sodal system was superseded by <c a higher type of soa- 
ety” in which descent was traced through the father . 13 In Ramsay’s view also, this 
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sequence of events was dearly seen as an advance, even though the worship of the 
Anatolian Mother Goddess was retained by the immigrating Phrygians. 14 

This supposed connection between matriarchy, Anatolia, and the worship of the 
Mother Goddess rapidly became part of the conventional wisdom in subsequent 
studies of the goddess. It was repeated by Grant Showcrman in his 1901 study, 15 and 
was espedally emphasized by Henri Graillot, whose bookie cidtc dc Cybelc, rrim dcs 
dieuXj first published in 1912, is still one of the most frequently cited studies on the 
Mother in Rome. Graillot stated explicitly that the “predominance of the feminine 
aspect of divinity” was a survival of the matriarchy characteristic of earlier peoples. 
As proof of this, he dted the existence of matriarchy in Lycia, again quoting the 
same passage from Herodotos, 1.173. 16 In an influential essay, originally published in 
1906 but frequently reprinted, the Belgian scholar Franz Cumont accepted without 
question Bachofctis basic thesis that the prominence of a mother goddess in Anato¬ 
lia was indicative of the early stage of matriarchy there, and applied this directly to 
his analysis of the Roman Cybde. 17 In a more recent study of Anatolian religion, 
published in 1971, Roberto Gusmani also uncritically accepted the concepts of ma¬ 
triarchy and the mother goddess as particularly applicable to Anatolian religion. 18 

In most of these works after Ramsay, the existence of matriarchy' in Anatolia is 
stated as an apparent fact, with no documentation brought forward in support. Yet 
a doscr reading of these statements shows that the assodation of matriarchy with 
the worship of the Anatolian Mother Goddess rests on a circular argument. The 
question being posed was: why did the Anatolians worship a mother goddess? The 
answer given was: dearly because this was a matriarchal society—that is, a soriety in 
which women were more powerful than men. Yet how do we know that Anatolian 
society was matriarchal? Clearly, because they worshipped a mother goddess. More¬ 
over, since both a mother goddess and a matriarchal soriety were seen as early phases 
in human development, there was always the implidt assumption in all of these 
works that the Anatolian peoples themselves were somehow more “primitive” be¬ 
cause they had not devdoped past the mother goddess stage. 

Ultimatdy, this argument rests on the assumed existence in prehistoric soriety of 
a mother goddess whose chief function was to oversee and promote human fertility. 
The idea, widdy repeated in both popular and scholarly literature, has been around 
for several decades; for example, Robert Graves, writing in 194$, advocated a return 
to a pre-Christian “White Goddess,” asserting that Christianity is “an ancient law 
suit. . .. between the adherents of the Mother-goddess who was once supreme in 
the West and those of the usurping Father-god.” 19 More recently, advocates of fern- 

14. Ramsay 1895: 94 . 
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17. Cumont 1929; 45. 

18. Gusmani 1971: 308. Note also the comments of Laroche i960:126. 

19. Graves 1948; 529 and passim. 



inist spiritualism have come to see the Mother Goddess as some sort of idealized 
feminist leader, representative of a period of prehistory in which women were dom¬ 
inant over men. 20 Ironically, while this approach seeks to exalt the status of a mother 
goddess rather than downgrade it, as Bachofen did, it too relies on the concept of 
matriarchy as a historical reality and thus is open to many of the same criticisms as 
have been applied to Bachofen’s work. 

One circumstance that has encouraged such tenacity of belief in prehistoric ma¬ 
triarchy and a primeval mother goddess is the existence of a large body of figurines 
depicting nude females. These figurines, a prominent feature of the archaeological 
assemblages of many Paleolithic and Neolithic settlements, have routinely been in¬ 
terpreted as images of a mother goddess and brought forward as proof of this early 
stage of human religious activity. They have been widely regarded as depictions of 
females who are pregnant, and who incorporate the symbolism of female sexuality 
and fecundity into one image. 21 Two often-repeated assumptions arc particularly 
ubiquitous'and need to be examined. The first is that such prehistoric figurines offer 
evidence of religious activities; the second, that they arc the specific product of a 
mother goddess cult. Figurines from several geographical areas and time periods 
have been interpreted in this way, and the conclusions drawn have then been applied 
to discussions related only to Mediterranean Neolithic figurines and the prehistory 
of the Mother Goddess cult in this region. 

In reality, figurine groups from prehistoric Mediterranean sites offer little support 
for the hypothesis of a mother goddess cult. The assumption that these figurines 
must be fertility idols is based in large part on the assumption that they depict preg¬ 
nant women. This is incorrect, for the figurines depict a wide variety of female types, 
from youth to old age and from slimness to corpulence. 22 The total assemblage of 
prehistoric female figurines represents a normal range of female appearances, such as 
would be found in any cross-section of human society. Nor should it be assumed 
that female figurines are invariably religious artifacts; the great variation in their ap¬ 
pearance and in the contexts in which they were found indicates that they served a 
variety of functions, not all religious. 23 


20. See csp. Stone 1976, and Gimbutos 19&2,1989, a strong champion of this ideology. 
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Studies that have examined figurines from Neolithic sites in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean with particular reference to the mother goddess interpretation reveal signifi¬ 
cant regional differences in the form and uses of the figurines. 24 Despite claims that 
most anthropomorphic Neolithic figurines represent females, a substantial minority 
clearly depict males, while many others have no indication of sex at alL In the ma¬ 
jority of the figurines that clearly represent females, gender is normally indicated, 
not by emphasizing female sex organs, but by a large hip-waist ratio or by depicting 
large abdomens and buttocks, signs of obesity that often develop normally in older 
women. Moreover, the contexts of these objects rarely support an identification 
with a divine figure, for most were found in household deposits, in rubbish dumps, 
or in graves. Interpretations as. servant figures (in Egypt), teaching devices, toys, or 
objects of sympathetic magic appear much more plausible. Nor can we automatically 
assume that the figurines that do depict women with children represent a mother 
goddess; they may instead simply express a personal wish for more children. 

It is also worth emphasizing that modem assumptions of the universality of a fe¬ 
male goddess embodying fertility cannot be maintained for much of the ancient 
Mediterranean world. In Egypt, for example, the earth, far from being the Mother 
of all life, was normally personified as male. 25 In Greece and Crete, the goddess Meter 
(Mother) had litde to do with human reproduction, and was in any case an uneasy 
visitor to the Hellenic pantheon, outside the circle of Olympian deities. The feet that 
a maternal deity was marginal to the Hellenic religious experience in historical peri¬ 
ods makes it uncertain whether her cult existed in prehistoric times. Moreover, it is 
unclear why an emphasis on a fertility divinity should be particularly characteristic 
of Neolithic societies. There seems to be a tacit assumption that female fecundity 
would have been more highly valued then because human life was more at risk, 
given the high rates of maternal and infant mortality. Yet this is not a condition ex¬ 
clusive to the Neolithic period; high rates of death in childbirth and infant mortal¬ 
ity have been a regular condition of the human race until well into our own century. 
While such circumstances may have helped shape the religious consciousness of 
Neolithic peoples, In themselves they are not sufficient to enable us to postulate the 
existence of a mother goddess. 

In ancient Anatolia, the picture is somewhat different, because there is indeed 
evidence from historical times demonstrating the existence of a divinity acknowl¬ 
edged as a mother goddess there, and this divinity may well have had a prehistoric 
predecessor. The evidence for such a predecessor, to be discussed in chapter z, does 
not rely on vague generalizations about female fertility idols, but rather relates to 
particular objects from ritual contexts. Such a cult, however, was not an inevitable 
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feature of religious experience, but rather was located only in certain areas and con¬ 
nected with identifiable social conditions. Indeed, the specific nature of the Anato¬ 
lian material argues against the existence of a universal mother goddess. 

Nevertheless, this idea dies hard The sense of inevitability of a mother goddess 
being part of early human religious consciousness has informed almost every study 
of the Anatolian Mother Goddess, and Paleolithic and Neolithic figurines invariably 
form a prominent part of the discussion. This idea forms the basic thesis of the study 
of E. O. James, 26 and is also a major theme in the work of Marija Glmbutas. 27 Both 
of these authors state that this Neolithic fertility goddess was the direct ancestress of 
the Graeco-Roman Cybelc. In the most recent general study of the goddess Cybele 
and Attis, 28 Maarten Vermaseren begins his discussion of the Anatolian goddess’s 
cult by positioning it squarely in this supposedly primordial concept: “Throughout 
antiquity the earth was regarded as a goddess and worshipped as such,” and he says 
later: “As far back as the Paleolithic Age one finds in the countries around the Medi¬ 
terranean a goddess who is universally worshipped as the Mighty Mother” 29 

In addition to belief in the historical reality of matriarchy and universal mother 
goddess worship, another, very different fine of approach was taken by the Swiss 
psychologist Carl Jung and his disciple Erich Neumann. Jung proposed that matri¬ 
archy and mother goddess worship comprise an archetype of the individual human 
consciousness, which he called the “Mother complex” 30 The Anatolian Mother 
Goddess contributed heavily to the negative aspects of this archetype as the symbolic 
cause of homosexuality, adultery, and impotence in sons: “The effects of a mother- 
complex on the son may be seen in the ideology of the Cybele and Attis type: self- 
castration, madness, and early death” 31 Neumann developed the concept of the 
Mother archetype even more extensively in his work The Great Mother } 2 He de¬ 
scribed a variety of archetypes of female activities and behavior, both good and bad, 
and ascribed them to different aspects of the primordial Great Mother Goddess. To 
Neumann, the concept of matriarchy was very real, but it was a psychological, not a 
historical, reality, still alive in the psychic depths of modern-day man. In developing 
this argument, Neumann’s work, even more than Jung’s, relied heavily on material 
connected with the Anatolian Mother Goddess, particularly the practice of ritual 


26. James 1959, especially pp. 13-46. 

27. Gimbutas 1982:152,195-200. Gimbutas 19S9: 316-17 and passim. 
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that concept of the so-called Neolithic fertility goddess has been extensively criticized, e.g., by Ucko 1962 
and 1968, Burkert 1985: n-12; Talalay 1991,1994. 
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castration (a central feature of the cult of the Roman Cybele), which he saw as sym¬ 
bolic of the devouring mother and of a society governed by “savage instincts ” 33 

This type of psychological probing of human consciousness as a means of exam¬ 
ining human prehistory has little to contribute to an understanding of the Mother 
Goddess in the Mediterranean world. It does not offer anything meaningful to our 
understanding of early religious imagery, but rather uses these supposedly divine 
sanctions to justify socially constructed modes of behavior, Neumann’s arguments 
are particularly weak, since they rely on vague generalizations about Woman as Ves¬ 
sel, or Woman as Primordial Nature, without defining what these mean or whose 
perceptions create these archetypes, men’s, women’s, or both. Both Jung and Neu¬ 
mann also rely on an (unstated) concept of arrested development—namely, chat the 
religious images of the so-called primitive peoples represent an immature stage of 
human development, while civilized societies have matured beyond that stage, and 
so have rejected the Great Goddess as a viable religious symbol. 

The link between mother goddesses and primitive man apparendy lies behind at¬ 
tempts to find the origin of the mother goddess in the structure of hunter-gatherer 
societies. 34 In Mediterranean studies, one of the main proponents of this point of 
view has been Walter Burkert, whose hypothesis places the origin of the mother 
goddess in the hunter’s need to support his family, specifically his wife and mother, 
and in the hunter’s projection of the mother onto a great goddess. In the death of 
the hunter’s prey, Burkert thus sees the death of the goddess’s companion, father 
Atris, “whom the goddess loves, emasculates, and kills.” 35 Thus the act of ritual cas¬ 
tration is seen as critical to a mother goddess’s cult, a survival of the Stone Age. 36 
Burkcrfs argument, however, is also susceptible to a number of objections. His pic¬ 
ture of Paleolithic man the hunter as the principal provider for a dependent wife and 
mother is a projection of modem Western middle-class values into prehistory. Com¬ 
parative studies of hunter-gather societies indicate that such a model is incorrect, for 
it is unlikely that males were the sole or even the principal food providers in such so¬ 
cieties. 37 Thus Burkerfs model becomes another example of using the past to ratio¬ 
nalize a culturally constructed mode of behavior, although Burkert sites the In¬ 
evitability of such behavior, not in the primitive psyche of Jung’s archetypal human 
personality, but in the primitive past of human reality. Moreover, Burkett’s assump¬ 
tion that the practice of ritual castration in the worship of a mother goddess is a sur- 
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vival of Stone Age times is quite dubious; most of the evidence for the practice from 
the Mediterranean world is connected with the Magna Mater cult in Rome, and 
there is little ro support the notion that this was a prominent feature of the Mother 
Goddess cult in its Anatolian homeland. 33 

These efforts to locate the cult of the mother goddess in early human psycholog¬ 
ical or social development have another feature in common—namely, the claim that 
belief in a mother goddess was universal. Bachofen maintained strongly that the 
original primacy of the female in matters of religion was a universal phenomenon, 39 
and other scholars cited material from Europe, the Near East, Iran, India, and North 
America. 40 Jung argued that his image of the Mother archetype was a static, eternal 
entity, and Neumann stated clearly that the primordial archetype of the Great 
Mother does not refer to a concrete image existing in space and time, but was rep¬ 
resented in the myths and artistic creations of all mankind. 41 Burkert uses his thesis 
of ritual killing to explain the sodal development of all humanity: £C Man [should] 
recognize that he still is what he once was long ago” 42 Vermasercn also claims uni¬ 
versality for the worship of the mother goddess: “As long as mankind has existed, 
[she] has been present... the Goddess is an integral part of humanity, forever” 43 
Yet it is clear that most of these scholars were using as their principal model the 
Mother Goddess of ancient Mediterranean society, the Greek and Roman Cybele. 
They rook one culturally specific example of a mother goddess and applied it indis¬ 
criminately to the human condition. 

Thus we can see that the Mother Goddess’s female gender has affected scholarly 
approaches toward the study of her cult in several explicit ways. The assumption that 
belief in a mother goddess is characteristic of a matriarchal society led to the asser¬ 
tion that ancient Anarolia was a matriarchy. The assumption that belief in a mother 
goddess is characteristic of all early human societies created the myth of an era of 
universal mother goddess worship. This in turn has affected the evaluation of the 
historically attested Anatolian Mother Goddess by skewing efforts to determine the 
origins of her cult. At the same time, there is a less attractive implicit assumption. 
Scholars who used the theories of the Bachofen and Jungian school (often unaware 
that they were doing so) to discuss the cult of Anatolian Cybele tended to infer that 
the presence of a mother goddess was typical of early sodal structure. Indeed, both 
Ramsay and Burkert state this quite forthrightly. Therefore the worship of this god¬ 
dess identified its followers, in the eyes of many scholars, as a group that was less de¬ 
veloped sodally. The upshot of such thinking was the assumption that the native 

38. On the origin of the eunuch deity Artis, see Roller 199+- The myth of Cybele and Artis and the 
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peoples of Anatolia were still in a primitive state, one that other groups such as the 
Classical Greeks and Romans passed beyond. 

This implicit sense of the inferiority of people who worshipped a mother goddess 
carried over from discussions based on gender to those based on ethnicity, specifi¬ 
cally concerning the goddess’s eastern origins. As in the case of gender, discussions 
of the Oriental nature of the mother goddess cult have often been framed by certain 
preconceived notions about the nature of Oriental cult, notions that have substan¬ 
tially colored the modern picture of the goddess’s cult rituals and practices. This has 
been particularly true in discussions focused on the transfer of the cult from Anato¬ 
lia to Greece and Rome, and on perceived tensions between the two areas. 

One critical circumstance affecting an analysis of differing cultural influences is the 
fact that we are very unevenly informed about the cult as it was practiced in both the 
eastern and western Mediterranean areas. It is fairly certain that the cult of the Ana¬ 
tolian Mother Goddess was well established in Phrygia by the Iron Age (ca. Soo b.c.), 
and in this Phrygian form spread to the west coast of Anatolia. Here the Phrygian 
Mother Goddess was adopted by the Greeks, who gradually assimilated her to their 
own female deities, especially Rhea and Demeter. Yet this process is traceable only 
through the archaeological record. Virtually no written records survive from the 
Anatolian Iron Age, and Greek written sources are highly fragmentary, offering lit- 
de explanation as to why the Greeks should have wished to adopt the Mother God¬ 
dess cult. The cult of the Great Mother was imported into Rome directly from Ana¬ 
tolia in 204 B.C. under a specific set of political and cultural circumstances that, in 
contrast to the situation mentioned above, are richly described in our literary 
sources. From this point on there is a much fuller record of how the goddess was 
worshipped and by whom, why she was worshipped, and what exactly her rituals 
entailed. 

This dearth of information about the earlier, eastern aspect of the cult, contrast¬ 
ing sharply with the richer documentation from the Roman era, has been a source 
of unease for many scholars writing on the topic. For most, the problem has been 
solved by simply ascribing every aspect of the cult as it was practiced in Rome, par¬ 
ticularly the unattractive aspects, to an eastern origin. Why did devotees of the Magna 
Mater have processions accompanied by loud music, clashing cymbals, and pulsing 
drums? Why did they hold orgiastic rites punctuated by loud cries of ritual posses¬ 
sion? And, most puzzling, why did the priests of the goddess castrate themselves? 
Because that was how things were done in Phrygia! The fact that there is virtually no 
evidence from Phrygia to support any of these claims has not deterred wide accep¬ 
tance of this line of reasoning. 

This scholarly horror vacui took on a hidden political agenda from its earliest ap¬ 
pearance. Bachofen again is the most obvious, if crudest, example of this. To Ba- 
chofen, the Romans clearly elevated the cult to a higher plane by taking it away from 
its older. Oriental roots and bringing it to the more civilized West: 



To the Occident, with its purer, chaster nature, history entrusted the task of bringing 
about the lasting victory of the higher principle, so liberating mankind from the fetters 
of the lowest tdlurism in which the magic of the Orientals held it fast... but in times 
of stress the oracle announced that Rome was in need of the mother whom only Asia 
could provide. [This refers to the arrival of the cult in Rome in 204 b.c. at the com¬ 
mand of the Sibylline oracle.] Without the support of its imperial idea this city destined 
to provide the connecting link between the old and new worlds could never have tri¬ 
umphed over the Asiatic nature-bound conceptions of material motherhood. 44 


The concept that everything disagreeable about the cult could be ascribed to its 
eastern origins received a special twist in the analysis of Cumont, to whom the ex¬ 
cesses of the cult derived in part from primitive Anatolian religious customs, which, 
according to him, survived into Christianity and Islam. 45 Such primitive customs in¬ 
cluded worship of the sacred pine tree, identification of the goddess as Earth, and 
her association with a weak consort Arris, a practice derived directly from matriar¬ 
chal rule. The cult’s especially savage aspects, however, could be squarely attributed 
to the violent nature of Phrygia itself The extremities of the harsh climate in central 
Anatolia made the Phrygians particularly susceptible to the worship of a vegetation 
god. Moreover, the savage nature of the people who lived there induced a tradition 
of religious extremism: cc Violent ecstasism was always an endemic sickness in Phry¬ 
gia/’ 46 Like many scholars, Cumont was particularly obsessed with the practice of 
ritual castration and made a great deal of the “emasculated Orientals 55 who followed 
the goddess. In doing so, he perpetuated the image of the Oriental as effeminate, in¬ 
ferior both because of his race and because of his supposedly feminine qualities. 

Graillot too stressed the outrageous aspects of the Mother Goddess cult, calling it 
“a cult characterized by orgiasm, ecstasism, and sexual aberration. 55 Graillot consid¬ 
ered this typical of the Anatolian character. In reviewing the evidence for the cult of 
the Mother in Greece, Graillot stressed that the Greek cities rejected these excesses 
and, in his opinion, would never have lowered themselves to such practices, which 
were “repugnant to the Hellenic spirit.” 47 

Today such language seems almost embarrassing, and, viewed in the historical 
context of scholarship (remembering that both Cumontfs essay and Graillotfs book 
were written in the first decades of this century), is best interpreted as a form of Ori¬ 
entalism, the consistent downgrading of west Asiatic culture and history that has 
characterized much European writing about the Near East in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 48 Such attitudes were not original to Cumont and Graillot, but 
their focus on matriarchy and on the supposed sexual aberrations in the Mother 
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Goddess cult reinforced these stereotypes, implying that the Oriental followers of 
the Anatolian Mother were weak and depraved 

A mitigating point that may offset such embarrassing language is that scholarly 
works from the generation of Cumont and Grailiot were disadvantaged by their lim¬ 
ited information about Anatolia, Comparatively few of the monuments and inscrip¬ 
tions providing evidence about the Mother Goddess’s Phrygian, cult that are avail¬ 
able now had been excavated in their time, and so their lack of knowledge about 
Anatolian religious practices is understandable. With a larger body of evidence to 
work with, it can be shown that few aspects of the Mother Goddess cult attributed 
by these scholars to Phrygia are in fact attested there. The climate of central Anato¬ 
lia is no more extreme than that in most parts of the United States and Canada, nor 
is there any evidence in Phrygia for some of the most characteristic features of the 
Greek and Roman Mother Goddess cult, such as the worship of the god Attis and 
the symbolism of the sacred pine tree. Yet more recent surveys on the Mother God¬ 
dess, particularly those of the cult of the Magna Mater in Rome, continue to cite 
Cumont and follow the same Orientalist cliches. 49 

Several studies of the identity and nature of the god Attis have carried these racist 
attitudes to a more extreme point, presumably because the castration of the Mother 
Goddess’s priests, which was said to have been done in imitation of Attis, evokes a 
more personally threatening image. This threatening quality has been averted from 
Classical studies by the assumption that although the Greeks must have known 
about the cult of Attis, they rqected it because of their supposedly more enlightened 
attitudes. In particular, it has enabled scholars of ancient Greek religion, as opposed 
to Roman religion, to adopt a high moral ground. cc We can console ourselves with 
the feeling that the Greeks rejected the unnatural situation of the Attis cult,” wrote 
Otto Kem in 1935, This attitude was reiterated in 1990 by the Dutch scholar H. S. 
Versnel: “The male attendant of the Great Goddess and his repulsive myth and rit¬ 
ual were obviously kept at bay” 50 Indeed, the assumption that extreme violence cul¬ 
minating in ritual castration was a hallmark of the Mother Goddess cult in Anatolia 
has become almost a truism, rarely questioned in the scholarly literature. Moreover, 
the assumption has been inverted to the point where virtually every reference to cas¬ 
tration is taken as proof of the worship of Attis, even when neither Meter nor Attis 
is mentioned. 51 


49. Note, e,g., the comments of Bomcr 1963: $66-901, and Bomcr 1964. Other examples are cited 
below. 
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Scholars of Roman religion too have framed their discussions of Cybele and Arris 
within a similarly biased vision. One still reads that the Romans imported the sav¬ 
age rituals of the Magna Mater wholesale from the East because they did not know 
what they were getting . 52 This is so despite the fact that there is ample documenta¬ 
tion in Roman historical and literary sources that many Romans, including several 
emperors, not only knew exactly what the cult entailed, but fully supported it. Like¬ 
wise, the assumption that the unattractive features of the cult attested in Roman 
practice must have originated in Phrygia, because no Roman would have done such 
things, is also widely repeated. 

One must certainly take into account the fact that several ancient authors them¬ 
selves express similar sentiments; for example, Dionysios of Halikamasos, writing 
in the late first century B.C., is quite forthright in his efforts to separate the Roman 
positive features of the Magna Mater cult from the Phrygian negative features, and 
the same point of view appears in the work of other ancient authors . 53 Yet with few 
exceptions, the disparaging opinions of the Phrygian Mother Goddess expressed by 
Dionysios of Halikamassos and other ancient writers have been accepted uncriti¬ 
cally, largely because they reinforce the similar prejudicial attitudes of more modem 
scholars toward the Orient, while the positive image of the Magna Mater cult in Ro¬ 
man literature, for example, that in Virgil’s Aentid, has been regarded as an anomaly 
requiring special explanation. It is a sad commentary on modem Classical scholar¬ 
ship that myths of rape and incest, the myths of violence to women that populate 
the Greek and Roman landscape so abundantly, are considered a natural part of the 
Greek and Roman experience, while a myth of castration, of violence to men, must 
be explained away as a foreign import, the mark of an inferior Oriental people. 

An essay by Garth Thomas is particularly emphatic on this point . 54 In discussing 
the circumstances surrounding the introduction of the cult into Rome, Thomas 
(like many others) is puzzled by the contradiction between the ancient sources that 
describe the event as one that was highly desired, attracting the patronage of many 
of the most important Roman Republican families, including the Sdpiones and the 
Claudii, and the later picture of the cult as a thing steeped in barbarism and sexual 
aberration: “I would need to know how an oriental deity whose cult contained so 
many traits that were completely alien and even repugnant to Roman religious sen¬ 
sibilities, could ever have been glossed over so as to make the cult innocuous enough 
for Roman aristocrats” he remarks; and later, discussing the role of Scipio Nasica: 
w [I]t is beyond credibility that a Roman nobleman would have identified himself 
with the non-Roman aspect of the cult, or that such identification would have been 
acceptable within the sodal attitudes of the time.. . . But how else do we imagine 
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that a barbarian deity, whose worship consisted of mystery and orgy, whose charac¬ 
ter was that of an eastern fertility goddess, suddenly became a civilized, Roman de¬ 
ity.. . whose cult became that of a national and protective goddess ?” 55 

This is one of the most explicit modem statements of bias against the cultural tra¬ 
ditions of the East. It relies on vague and undefined cliches (c.g., “eastern fertility 
o-oddess”), and on the unstated and unexamined notion that an Oriental cult was by 
definition degenerate, one that the Romans had to rise above. As Thomas himself 
notes , 56 such a position creates significant difficulties in reconciling this modem pic¬ 
ture of the East as backward and barbaric with the ancient testimonia. The recent 
date of this essay, 1984, and its publication in the frequently dted series Aufttieg und 
Uiedcrgang dcr romischcn Welt indicates that such prqudicial views of the Orient are 
still an active part of the scholarly literature. 

The assumption of taint attached to the eastern origins of the Mother Goddess 
underlies a number of comments in modem scholarly discussions about the social 
background of the goddess’s devotees. While little is known about the origins and 
social class of the Mother’s followers in any area of the Mediterranean, several mod¬ 
em discussions have filled in the gaps with unsupported notions about whom the 
cult ought to have appealed to. To explain the popularity of the Anatolian Mother 
Goddess in Rome, many scholars have simply assumed that most of the goddess’s 
followers were persons of no account. Thus, for Cumont, the Phrygian cult of 
the Mother in Rome was supported primarily by slaves, non-dtizens, Asiatic mer¬ 
chants, and Levantine types . 57 In discussing the visit of the priest Battakcs to Rome 
in 108 B.C., 58 Graiilot states quite emphatically, and in direct contradiction to the an- 
dent testimonia describing the event, that the crowd that followed the priest of the 
Magna Mater doubtless induded “Orientals, slaves, disenfranchised individuals, 
Levantine merchants, and women, who were profoundly attracted to the cults of the 
Orient; among the dtizens, the plebeian element would have been dominant ” 59 In 
other words, everyone in Rome was there but the male aristocrats. And Graiilot then 
chides these aristocrats for failing to suppress cc the contagion of metroac fanaticism” 
(fanaticism of the Mother Goddess cult) cither through indifference and lack of will 
or through compliaty . 60 

Other studies have pursued the question of the sodal origins of the Mother’s ad¬ 
herents in much the same vein. In his discussion of the organization of the cult of 
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Meter in the Piraeus, W. S. Ferguson is at pains to insist that the Athenian citizens 
who took part in it omitted the “more repulsive” features of the Phrygian cult. Ac¬ 
cording to Ferguson, a separate organization existed for Athenian citizens who wor¬ 
shipped Meter; this was to avoid the “social let-down” that might have come from 
joint participation in the cult with metics (free non-citizens). 61 1 have already noted 
the difficulties faced by Thomas as a result of his insistence that the cult of the 
Magna Mater in Rome was barbaric, unfit for proper Romans, notwithstanding the 
undoubted fact that many of the most prominent Republican aristocratic families 
took part in the cult These examples suggest that in discussing the identity and so¬ 
cial origins of those attracted to the Mother’s cult, previous treatments of the an¬ 
cient evidence have been strongly affected by biased presuppositions, in this case the 
presupposition that the cult of the Mother Goddess would not have appealed to re¬ 
spectable people. 

This disparity between the picture of the cult created in the primary sources and 
its treatment in secondary sources should induce caution in any subsequent study of 
this material. In trying to avoid the prejudices that have colored much scholarship in 
the past, a particularly rigorous analysis of the principal evidence is needed. The 
reader will have to decide if I have been any more successful than my predecessors in 
avoiding these pitfalls. But there is an important function to be served in drawing at¬ 
tention to these earlier presumptions, if only to stress that the primary evidence 
from Mediterranean antiquity, literary, epigraphical, and archaeological, must form 
the principal basis of this study. The gaps and inconsistencies in the ancient evidence 
(and there are many) should be pointed out and then let stand. Perhaps then we can 
avoid reading values from our own culture into the ancient evidence and allow the 
Mother Goddess to speak for herself. 
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1 ■ THE MOTHER GODDESS 

IN ANATOLIA 




2 • THE EVIDENCE 
FROM PREHISTORY 


A study of a mother goddess in the ancient Mediterranean world must ad¬ 
dress the question of her origins. Although the existence of this divinity in 
historic periods is securely attested by literary texts and inscriptions that 
address her as "Mother” in a variety of local languages, the evidence for her existence 
in prehistoric periods is much shakier. Certainly, the peoples of the ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean took great pride in the antiquity of their Mother Goddess; the Romans, for 
example, regarded the cult of the goddess known as the Magna Mater, or Cybele, as 
one with roots extending back into the dim past. 1 The basis for the belief of these 
peoples concerning their own religious traditions needs to be examined, and since 
textual evidence that might provide a clear answer is unavailable for the prehistoric 
era, we must consider what other classes of material may provide testimonia for the 
existence of such a divinity. The goal of this chapter is therefore twofold: to deter¬ 
mine whether there is evidence from Mediterranean prehistory of the existence of a 
female divinity (or divinities) who was identified as a mother goddess, and, if so, 
whether this divinity was the ancestor of the Mother Goddess Cybele, so well at¬ 
tested in historic eras. 

Identification of a mother goddess in prehistoric religious practice, however, is a 
tricky task. While many extravagant claims have been made about the inevitability 
and ubiquity of a mother goddess in Mediterranean prehistory, as we saw in chapter 
i, such claims are frequently unfounded; this is particularly true of the casual equa¬ 
tion of any prehistoric female figurine with a mother goddess. There arc, however, 
two Neolithic sites in central Anatolia, (Jatalhoyuk and Hacilax, which have at¬ 
tracted considerable attention because they have produced material strongly remi- 
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niscent of the Phrygian Mother Goddess cult. Evidence from both sites suggests 
that powerful female figures played a role in the religious consciousness of the com* 
munity. These figures were represented with symbol systems similar to those of the 
historically attested Phrygian Mother. And both sites are located in regions that con¬ 
tained cult centers of the Phrygian Mother in historical periods. 

The earlier of the two (although the later one excavated) is the well-known site of 
(Jatalhoyuk, situated about 40 kilometers south of Konya, in south central Turkey. 2 
Qatalhoyiik is a large Neolithic mound that was continuously occupied between 6200 
and 5400 B.C., when it was abandoned for unknown reasons. 3 The earliest levels of 
the site have not been reached, so the initial date of the settlement is not known; 
moreover, only a small portion of the mound has been investigated and many as¬ 
pects of the settlement are still imperfectly understood. 

The form of the settlement has been extensively described in excavation reports 
and in several subsequent studies; hence it need only be summarized briefly here. 
The lowest levels of the settlement consisted of a series of contiguous houses with 
party walls. Higher levels, in contrast, appear to have included discrete units of one 
or more rooms, often arranged around courtyards. Some rooms had parallel walls 
with narrow spaces in between. While doorways have been found, in some cases 
these were deliberately taken out of use and plastered over. In most instances access 
to a house was by ladder through an opening in the roof, and communication be¬ 
tween parts of the settlements was presumably across the rooftops, which were flat. 
There is no evidence of large-scale public buildings or elaborate houses that might 
signify social stratification by rank. When the houses of one level were destroyed, 
either by fire or simply by abandonment, a new house was built directly on top of 
the previous one. 4 This pattern was continued for at least eight centuries. Because 
occupation at the site in subsequent millennia was limited, the material from the 
Neolithic levels was remarkably well preserved, making it possible to examine a num¬ 
ber of features in Neolithic society about which we are frequently poorly informed. 

Among these features are the symbol systems reflecting the spiritual and social life 
of the community. £atalh6yuk is remarkable for the frequent occurrence, at all 
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twelve excavated levels of habitation, of individual rooms with wall paintings, plas¬ 
ter reliefs on walls and benches, and a variety of objects, including several unusual 
figurine types, all suggesting that the rooms had been used for a ritual purpose. This 
functional interpretation is based entirely on the rooms’ decoration or on their con¬ 
tents, for the rooms themselves were identical in form and size to other rooms in the 
settlement that were used for habitation or storage. It is misleading to call such 
rooms “shrines ” since it seems unlikely that they were designated for ritual usage at 
the rime of their construction; recent investigations suggest that the “shrines” may 
originally have been intended for habitation and were only later used for ritual ac¬ 
tivities. 5 They occur randomly throughout the settlement. Almost every level had at 
least one such room, and some have several: levels 2, 5, 6, and 8 were especially rich 
in them. 

The paintings and plaster reliefs found in a number of the rooms have received 
special attention, since they are among the most striking finds of the Anatolian Neo¬ 
lithic. I shall consider the paintings first. These were found throughout levels 5-12, 
painted directly onto the plaster of the walls. In some rooms, the same wall was 
painted, then covered with a thick coat of white plaster, then repainted and repias- 
tered several times, suggesting that the paintings reflect the room’s use for certain 
special activities and were later intentionally removed. 

The subject matter of the paintings covers a rich variety of material. Some are 
nonfigurativc elements, such as abstract designs (rooms E.VI.2, A.EQ.8), motifs of 
human hands on the walls (A.VI.4, E.VI.15), and a landscape (E.VIL14)* 6 Figurative 
subjects include several scenes of men hunting wild animals, such as deer and wild 
cattle, and others in which the cattle form a backdrop for men in leopard skins or 
deer skins performing some type of dance (A.III.I, F.Yi). There are two scenes that 
appear to depict vultures denuding human corpses of their flesh (E.VIL8, E.VIL21). 

Another frequent form of decoration was plaster reliefs molded directly onto the 
walls. These occur primarily on level 6 and below. Several plaster reliefs depict wild 
animals, including a bull and a stag, sometimes raised and sometimes cut into the 
walls. Other raised reliefs include the forms of two antithetically placed leopards 
(E.VH.44), which had been painted and replastcrcd at least four times. There arc 
also seven examples of a human being, two sets of pairs and three individual figures, 
all shown with an enlarged abdomen and legs and arms stretched wade apart; these 
may represent a woman giving birth. Other furnishings in the rooms included clay 
benches, often with bull horns placed in a row on them. Other sets of bull horns 
were found mounted in a row on the walls (E.VI.S, 10,14,31). Also found on the 


5. Ibid.: $6j. 

6. The lettcr/numbcr designations refer to the method of numbering rooms in the excavation. In 
each case, the first notation, a letter, refers to the excavation sector, the second, a Roman number, to the 
excavation level, and the third, an Arabic number, ro the individual room. See Todd 1976:23. 



walls in rooms of levels 7 and 6 were molded objects resembling human breasts; 
sometimes these were molded around vulture, fox, or weasel skulls or around boar's 
jaws, with the boar's teeth projecting from them (E.VT.8). 

The site also yielded a number of figurines from different contexts, including hu¬ 
man, animal, and schematic figurines/ Most are of clay, although all the schematic 
figurines and most of the human figurines up to level 6 are of stone. The human fig¬ 
urines have received the most attention- Several of these depict females, often with 
exaggerated breasts, hips, buttocks, and abdomens, of a type found widely through¬ 
out the Mediterranean'Neolithic. While dearly representing women, they do not 
draw particular attention to women's reproductive roles- Some were shown stand¬ 
ing, while a few were seated or crouching. 7 8 9 The number of female figurines increases 
In level 6, and there are more large-breasted females in the higher levels. There were 
several male figures, one shown riding a leopard and another with a leopard-skin 
cap. Other figurines have no indication of gender. Among the more unusual figurine 
types uncovered were pairs of figures made out of one piece of stone or day; some 
show two figures side by side, other pairs appear to embrace, and one may be a 
group of a mother and child. Probably the most widdy illustrated figure is that of a 
female seated on a throne supported by two felines (from room AJLi); she appears 
to be shown in the act of giving birth, with the child’s head appearing between her 
legs (fig. 1). 

(Jatalhoyuk has thus produced abundant material that can directly be connected 
with belief in a mother goddess. Figurines and wall paintings and reliefs do illustrate 
women in the process of giving birth or holding young children. Many of these 
were found in rooms whose contents or decoration suggest ritual use. And such ma¬ 
terial was not isolated in one or two limited areas, but was found throughout the 
levels of the site’s occupation. The original excavator, James Meiiaart, was quite forth¬ 
right in interpreting the female figurines and reliefs as representations of the Anato¬ 
lian Mother Goddess, the prehistoric forerunner of the Greek and Roman Cybelc, 
and in this he has been followed by many people in both popular and scholarly lit¬ 
erature/ 

On the other hand, while much has been made of the scenes referent to female fer¬ 
tility and childbirth, a more imposing motif informing this material is that of animal 
imagery. Many of the figurative scenes on the walls have direct or indirect allusions 
to the hunt. Men are shown in the act of hunting wild animals, while other scenes 
depict the same animals that form the quarry in the hunting scenes, but standing 
alone. In some paintings, the men shown with wild animals seem not to be hunting 


7. For valuable observations on the range and context of the Qatalhoyiik figurines, sec Hamilton 
1996 .1 am grateful to Naomi Hamilton for sharing her ideas on the figurines with. me. 

S. Illustrated in Meiiaart 1965b and Meiiaart 1964: 75-Si. 

9. Sec csp. Meiiaart 1963b, Supporters of the Mother Goddess hypothesis include, among others, 
Vermasercn 1977, Burkert 1979a; 120, Robertson 1996: 303. 



them so much as teasing them, pulling at the tongue or tail of the animal. Other 
scenes present men wearing leopard skins or deer skins engaged in dancing or some 
other ritual activity: Some of the figurines depict individuals wearing leopard skins, 
suggesting that these are not divine figures, but representations of the inhabitants of 
the site. Animal imagery dominates even in scenes connected with death, those of 
vultures denuding a corpse of flesh. 

Such animal images carry over into the material associated with female fertility. 
Two female figures with legs spread apart, as if in the act of giving birth, are placed 
antithetically, as if mirroring the pairs of leopards. The use of boars’ jaws and vulture 
skulls on which to mold female breasts further entwines the metaphor of human fer¬ 
tility with animals, as does the figurine of the corpulent woman giving birth while 
seated on a throne supported by two-felines. One particularly striking plaster relief 
depicts a woman with abdomen enlarged and legs spread apart, presumably in the 
act of giving birth; on the wall below her legs is a row of bull horns (E.VT. 8 ). The 
implication appears to be that the woman will give birth to a bull, although the 
damaged state of the relief makes this interpretation uncertain . 10 

Rather than interpreting these reliefs and figurines as purely religious symbols, it 
may be more fruitful to sec them as symbols of the community’s economic and social 
structure. There is abundant evidence demonstrating the importance of domesti¬ 
cated animals, especially cattle, to the economy of the site. The use of bull horns 
mounted on benches or on walls may recognize this importance and express a wish 
for the continued fertility of catde. Similarly the birth-giving female above cattle 
horns may recognize the dependence of humans on cattle . 11 The find spots of some 
of the female figurines are also instructive. Several were uncovered on the floor of 
domestic areas near hearths or in grain bins. The large enthroned figurine of the 
birth-giving female from level 2 (fig. 1) was found in a grain-storage room adjacent 
to a living room. Here, too, the symbolism of human reproduction may express hu¬ 
man dependency on cereals and other domesticated plants. Also worth noting is that 
several deposits of grain, evidently intentional offerings, were placed in the room 
(E-VL44) with the two antithetically placed plaster leopards. 

Other examples of the entwining of human and animal imagery may allude to 
social grouping within the community. The painted figures wearing differing types 
of animal skins may represent groups or dans that used the animal as a totem . 12 In 
this case, the pairs of antithetically placed leopards depicted in plaster reliefs on walls 
might allude to the space allotted to this group. Some bones of wild animals were 
found, indicating that hunting was practiced, but the primary reason for this may 
not have been dietary needs ; 13 instead, animal symbols such as leopard skins, boars’ 


10. Todd 1976:53-56. 
ii* Hamilton 1996; 226. 
X2. Ibid.: 227. 

13. Todd 1976:120. 



FIGURE I. 

Seated female figurine 
from Qatalhoyuk. Sixth 
millennium B.c. Courtesy, 
Museum of Anatolian 
Civilizations, Ankara. 



jaws, and vulture skulls may have signified different groups in which both males and 
females were prominent. 

Another point worth noting is the increased incidence of female figurines in the 
later levels of the site. This could indicate an increase in prominence of certain 
women or groups of women in the community . 14 Figurines referent to human fer¬ 
tility and reproduction are not common; the frequent repetition of the enthroned 
birth-giving female in modem literature has distorted this point, but this figure and 
one other showing a woman and child arc the only two depictions of children. Sev¬ 
eral female figurines depicting full-breasted women more likely represent older 
women whose maturity gave them a greater degree of status. 

The material from Qatalhoyiik certainly suggests that symbolic imagery played an 
important role in the community, for the paintings, plastered features, and figurines 
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figure 2. Seated female 
figurine from Hacilar. Sixth 
millennium B.C, Courtesy, Museum 
of Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara. 



rarely depict the type of mundane activities that undoubtedly made up the day-to- 
day occupation of this site. Instead, we see allusions to a number of economic and 
social concerns: the economic prosperity of the site and the desire to ensure that 
prosperity; the division of the community into social groups and the ways in which 
each group maintained its position; and the activities of women and the sums of 
women, particularly older women in the community. These are all tentative sugges¬ 
tions, which should be regarded as working hypotheses, but they do indicate that 
the symbol systems at (patalhoyiik need not signify the cult of a mother goddess, 
particularly since it is not certain at this point whether any of the paintings or 
figurines represents a divinity. It also seems unlikely that this imagery was very wide¬ 
spread. Mellaart suggested that the settlement owed its size and prosperity to the 
fact that it was the spiritual center of the Konya plain, 15 but at present it seems safest 
to assume that the symbol systems demonstrated at (patalhoyuk are representative 
only of this site, and not of the Konya plain in general. 

Let us mm now to the material from another important Anatolian-Neolithic site, 
Hacilar, which lies about 26 kilometers southwest of the modem Turkish city of 
Bnrdur. It was excavated from 1957 to i960, also by James Mellaart. 16 Occupation at 
the site included a small aceramic Neolithic settlement, dated ca. 7000 B.C., and, dis¬ 
continuous from this, a settlement of the later Neolithic and early Chalcolithic peri¬ 
ods in nine identifiable habitation levels, ranging in date from ca. 5700 to 5000 B.c. 
The arrangement of the settlement was somewhat different from that of (Jatal- 
hoyiik, for at Hacilar the dwellings consisted of separate houses built around court¬ 
yards. These houses often consisted of more than one occupation room, plus sepa¬ 
rate storage areas. Considerable evidence for household activity was found in each 
room, including hearths, grinding stones, and other evidence of food and textile 
preparation. No examples of figured wall p aintin gs were uncovered, and there seems 
to be little to indicate that such paintings ever existed. 17 The furnishings of each 
house were in general quite similar. There is no evidence of either any large com¬ 
munity structure or elite residence or separate cult or shrine rooms. 

The evidence for the symbolic or spiritual life of the community is drawn entirely 
from a rich sequence of figurines found at the site. 18 Most of the figurines are made 
of clay, although there are a few stone pieces. All were found in domestic contexts. 
The fullest series comes from level 6, an occupation level that was destroyed by fire 
in about 5600 B.c., and thus is contemporary with the later levels at Qatalhoyiik. 


15. Mellaart 1975:106. 

16. Mellaart published preliminary excavation reports of his work at Hacilar in Anatolian Studies, 
1958-61. The final report is Mellaart 1970. 

17. There was evidence of painted plaster at Harilai; but not of figurative designs. Mellaart 1970:2.0, 
postulated, quite reasonably, that textile hangings may have been used as wall coverings, and the rich 
scries of geometric ornaments found on the Hacilar pottery suggests the type of ornamental patterns that 
may have been used in textiles. 

18. These arc discussed os a group in ibid.: 166-85. 



Approximately forty-five figurines were found in the houses from this level, repre¬ 
senting a cross-section of female types. They depict a range of ages, from young to 
older women. (Age designation is assumed from the slenderness of the figure, the 
hip-to-waist ratio, the size of the breasts, and the size of the abdomen.) Several 
figurines appear to be pregnant, while others seem to be older women with sagging 
breasts and abdomens. The figurines appear in a variety of poses, standing, seated, 
reclining. Some are shown with smaller, human figures, presumably children, al¬ 
though in at least one case the woman may be copulating with a young male. 19 One 
is shown squatting, with her legs drawn apart, perhaps in the act of giving birth. 20 
Several figures cup their hands under their breasts to lift them up and call attention 
to them, 21 while others place their hands on the upper edge of the breasts and push 
down, as if to express milk. 22 Many are totally naked, and the female anatomical 
features of breasts, buttocks, and abdomen are clearly delineated; in contrast, the 
non-gender specific parts of the anatomy, such as the face, arms, and legs, arc shown 
in a very schematic fashion. A few of the slender figures assumed to be young girls 
are shown wearing a garment like a bikini brief, while other, apparently older women 
have a partem of nets or dots painted on the skin, perhaps representing tattoo marks 
or the textile patterns of clothing. 

Most of the figurines illustrate a range of ages, poses, and allusions to the life 
passages of youth, childbearing, and old age, in other words, a cross-section of fe¬ 
male types that one would likely have encountered in any human settlement. There 
are, however, several figurines depicting subjects beyond the boundaries of normal 
human activities. Women are shown seated on thrones supported by two felines 
(fig. 2). 23 Other women cradle felines to their breasts, 24 in a pose similar to that of 
women cradling human babies. 

The prominence of the figurines in level 6 is remarkable, given that only scattered 
examples of figurines were found in the lower levels, most of them of much cruder 
workmanship. It seems unlikely, , however, that the figurines’ period of use was lim¬ 
ited to level 6, but rather that the circumstances of this level’s destruction by fire pre¬ 
served these figurines. This suggests that the figurines were limited to specific pur¬ 
poses or functions and may have been deliberately destroyed after such functions 
had been served. The find spots of the figurines are also informative; all were found 
on household fioors, most clustered near the hearths. Several were found embedded 
in piles of grain. Most are in excellent condition; they were not broken or damaged 
intentionally. This too suggests that, because of the fire that destroyed the settle- 


19. Women with children, ibid.: nos. 519, 575, 573, figs. 218-20. Woman copulating, ibid.: no. 528, pi. 
VI and fig. 227. 

20. Ibid.: no. 525, fig. 201. 

21. Ibid,; nos. 4-86,507,5*3, Jl 4 > 5 * 5 , 52 *, 53 +> $69,576. 

22. IbicL: nos. 529,531,570, and pi, v.23, 

23. Ibid.: nos. 51&, 523, figs. 228-29. 

24. Ibid.: nos, 539,577,518, figs, 196-97,228. 



meat, we have been fortunate in finding the figurines in the circumstances under 
which they were actually used. 

These are important points to keep in mind when trying to determine the func¬ 
tion and meaning of the Hacilar figurines. The excavator definitely considered all of 
them to represent goddesses, and considered the figurines shown with children to 
be representations of the mother goddess. 2S Pew, however, have anything unusual 
in their appearance or pose to suggest divinity, and most seem to represent human 
females in the normal poses, activities, and life stages of women in a typical human 
community They may be representations of specific individual women, or they 
could represent archetypes of female personalities and activities; they may symbol¬ 
ize ancestors, or they could be objects used as teaching devices to initiate young 
women into the community. 26 The lack of individual male figures, coupled with the 
emphasis on female anatomy in the figurines, implies strongly that womanhood was 
being represented, but whether we can move from this tentative conclusion to an as¬ 
sumption that they represent a goddess or goddesses as mothers is much less certain. 

Two factors make this group of figurines unusual and present dose parallels to the 
representations of females at (^atalhoyuk. One is the assodation of females with 
predators: the motif of the woman seated on the leopard throne is found at both 
sites, and the Hacilar figures shown cradling leopard cubs to their bosoms indicate 
a dose connection between human fertility and predators. The other is the assoda¬ 
tion with grain and agriculture: at both sites, the representations of females in the 
mother role were deliberately placed into grain bins. These induded the examples in 
which feline predators are present. 

While the excavator did not hesitate to interpret the material from both sites as 
dear evidence for the presence of the cult of a Mother Goddess in the Anatolian 
Neolithic and for the continuity of this cult into the historic period, there are a num¬ 
ber of other factors that make this interpretation less certain. In the first place, it is 
not at all certain that any of the artifacts proposed as evidence of mother goddess 
worship are even religious objects, in the conventional sense of objects intended pri¬ 
marily or exdusivdy for a religious function, such as cult statues of deities and vo¬ 
tive objects and shrines dedicated to deities. We.cannot even be certain that the 
inhabitants of Neolithic communities in central Anatolia conceptualized their spiri¬ 
tual world as one populated by discrete anthropomorphic entities called gods, and 
it is therefore even less certain that they would have envisioned the need for a mother 
goddess, in the sense of a single female deity who monitored human reproduction. 

We can state with some confidence that the inhabitants of these two sites felt the 
need to express their concerns about the economic and social health of the commu- 


25, Ibid.: 171-74. 

26. Note the range of activities and functions postulated for figurine groups in the Pcloponncsos in 
Greece (Talalay 1995:37-44% 



nity through complex symbol systems. One common motif is that of human-animal 
relationships, which bear on both life and death. This could represent a need to pro¬ 
pitiate a spiritual world in which various abstract powers were thought to be repre¬ 
sented by different animals. It could also, following up on a suggestion made above, 
represent a social system in which the community was divided into groups repre¬ 
sented by separate animal totems, each competing for prestige within a larger group, 
la this context, the images of human women and birth seem to be a part of a much 
larger concept. Pregnant women are depicted in poses and with decorations similar 
to leopards, spread out in plaster reliefs and sometimes antithetically placed. The 
large statuette of the woman giving birth while supporting herself on a throne 
flanked by two felines closely connects human birth and wild animals. This image is 
present at Hadlar also, in figurines depicting a woman seated on a throne supported 
by felines or women cradling felines to their breasts. These could represent the women 
of the group whose symbol was a leopard, or more generally, identify the most im¬ 
portant women in the community whose status was manifest through the symbol¬ 
ism of a powerful animal. The figurines and paintings could also communicate the 
motives of the whole community: the desire for mastery over the natural environ¬ 
ment symbolized by taming these fierce animals, and the desire that the prosperity 
resulting from such control be extended to agricultural prosperity and fertility, 
either for the whole group, or for one part of the group. This suggestion is sup¬ 
ported by the find spots of some figurines, buried in grain bins, where they may well 
have been intended to express the wish to extend the power represented by animals 
such as wild felines to agricultural prosperity and fecundity. 

Using the figurine groups as evidence for the worship of a mother deity is equally 
problematic. At both sites there were a large number of figurines depicting women, 
the majority of them shown in normal life stages, such as would be encountered in 
a typical village settlement. Interpreting these female figures as symbols of quasi- 
divine status—namely, “the goddess in her younger aspect,” ‘‘the mistress of ani¬ 
mals” w thc goddess with her young consort” 27 —has the effect of objectifying aspects 
of women’s lives. Such interpretations also serve to limit their meaning to women’s 
reproductive capacities and imply that women had no* part in creating these images. 
We have no idea of the identity of the makers of these objects, nor of the process by 
which meaning was attached to them, but parallels with other cultures suggest that 
women did create and use such figurines for a variety of reasons, including as vehi¬ 
cles of sympathetic magic, teaching devices, or toys. 2 * Many of the more conven¬ 
tional scenes of females with children may well represent a wish for more children or 
a prayer for the safety of children or mothers. The scarcity of representations of 
males also argues against the interpretation of these figurines as symbols of deities. 


27- Mcllaart 1963b, 1970:171. 

28. Ucko 1962; Voigt 1983:187-95; Talalay i99i> 1993- 



for then we would have to explain the lack of representations of male divinities, or 
postulate the existence of a monotheistic religion, which seems very unlikely. The 
group of predominantly female figurines may point to a society in which gender 
roles were defined so that men and women lived quite separate lives, and the figu¬ 
rines could have been used in activities in which men had little part, such as teach¬ 
ing and nourishing the young, but these activities need not have been limited to re¬ 
ligious actions. 

Thus what we see here is not the worship of a mother goddess, but rather the ex¬ 
istence of conceptual framework of religious activities in which control of human 
fertility and animal totems would bring prosperity to the people. It is surely signi¬ 
ficant that the (patalhoyuk object that shows the closest affinity to later cult statues, 
including first-millennium B.c. representations of the Phrygian Mother, was found 
in the upper level of habitation, shortly before the site’s abandonment. We may see 
the concepts of divinity, status, and power symbolized by animals such as the leop¬ 
ard, the vulture, or the boar, which ensured the prosperity of the group, or enhanced 
the status of some members of the group. What we seem to see here is not a univer¬ 
sal belief but rather a belief system in the .process of construction, and one that was 
subject to change over the occupation period of a site. 

As yet, these two sites are the only ones in Anatolia that have produced material 
that can be brought to bear on the question of a mother goddess in prehistory. At 
the time when Hatilar and (Jatalhoyiik were excavated, relatively little was known 
about the Anatolian Neolithic, but since then a large number of other Neolithic sites 
in Turkey have been investigated; several have yielded quite striking evidence bear¬ 
ing on ritual activity, although little to suggest the existence of the cult of a mother 
goddess . 29 This further suggests that belief in a mother goddess was not natural or 
inevitable, but was in fact the product of specific social and cultural circumstances. 

Certain other points should be noted concerning the prehistoric material. The in¬ 
terpretation of Neolithic figurines as mother goddesses, as in these two Anatolian- 
sites, rests on the modem assumption that such a goddess would be depicted with 
an iconographic image denoting human female reproductive capacity. Yet in the his¬ 
torical era, the goddess called Meter or Magna Mater was almost never portrayed 
with any overtly maternal characteristics; she is never shown giving birth, and only 
rarely holds a child. Instead, her most constant historical iconography consists of 
images of power, such as the wild animals that accompany her, her placement on a 
throne or in a votive niche, and her crown. 

Finally, we should note that the iconography and personality of the goddess 
Meter / Magna Mater changed significantly during the centuries when her worship 
is historically attested. The Meter in the cult of fifth-century B.c. Athens was very 


29. Hoddcr 1996: 5-4, commenting on the place of Qatalhoyuk within the Neolithic of central Ana¬ 
tolia. 



different from the goddess worshipped by the emperor Julian in the fourth century 
c.e. We should not expea to find the historical images of Meter transferred literally 
back into prehistory, without allowing for equivalent or greater changes that may 
have taken place over a much longer period of time. If we are to seek the ancestor of 
the Phrygian Mother in prehistory, then we must look for some indication in Neo¬ 
lithic cult material of images that were especially enduring, such as the strength and 
awe symbolized by predators, especially felines and raptors. As we shall see, images 
of hunting and of the power and strength found in the lion and in birds of prey were 
key symbols in the Phrygian cult of the Mother Goddess and remained prominent 
in her Greek and Roman cults. The Neolithic sites in south central Turkey give us 
some indication of how such symbols may have been formed. 




3 • THE BRONZE 
AND EARLY IRON AGES 


T he figurines and paintings depicting female figures with felines from Qatol- 
hoyuk and Hacilar furnish a concentration of religious artifacts and symbols 
that appear to anticipate the Phrygian Mother Goddess. Yet after this rich 
body of material from the Neolithic period, there is very little evidence from Ana¬ 
tolia pointing to the existence of a mother goddess until the first millennium B.c., 
when the Phrygian Mother Goddess becomes a prominent figure in the religious life 
of the region. Such a long gap, from the sixth to the first millennium B.C., seems sur¬ 
prising, even more so in light of the Phrygian Mother's remarkable presence in the 
ancient Mediterranean world for the next millennium and more. Given her contin¬ 
uing impact on andent sodety from the Iron Age through the late Roman period, 
one would expect the Phrygian Mother Goddess to have an extensive background In 
the earlier Anatolian cult as well. 

The goal of this chapter is therefore to trace whether any aspects of the Phrygian 
Mother Goddess, such as her nomendature, iconographic form, or attributes, can 
be found in the Bronze Age and Early Iron Age cultures that preceded the Phrygians 
in Anatolia. As we shall see, there was no single deity addressed as “Mother” in Ana¬ 
tolia during the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. Yet the earlier cultures of Anatolia did 
indeed influence the identity and portrayal of the Phrygian goddess. Many of the 
symbols and cultic rituals associated with the Phrygian Mother were not limited to 
■ this divinity, but arc also found among the Phrygians 7 predecessors in Anatolia. An¬ 
alyzing what such symbols arc and how they contributed to the cult of the Phrygian 
Mother will be a valuable aid in defining the origins and meaning of the goddess. 

■ The chief focus of this section is on the complex cultures that preceded the Phry¬ 
gians in central and eastern Anatolia. These include the Hittitcs, the dominant 
people in central Anatolia-during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages, and the Neo- 



Hittites in the southeast and the Urartians in eastern Anatolia, both civilizations of 
the Early Iron Age contemporary with the Phrygians. Certain symbols found in 
Phrygian expressions of divinity were also prominent among these peoples: they 
include the sacred mountain, the sources of water that spring from the ground, and 
the links between the symbolism of animal predators and civic ritual. Because the 
same concepts continued to recur in different time periods and different cultural 
groups, it seems likely that they carried a meaning of sacredncss that was not specific 
to one ethnic group but survived in the basic consciousness of the people who lived 
in this area. 

THE HITTITE BACKGROUND 

The immediate predecessors of the Phrygians in central Anatolia were the Hittitcs, 
and one might expect several features of Phrygian cult practice to be found in Hit- 
rite religion as well. Indeed, several prominent Phrygian sites, including Gordion, 
Ankara, and Bogazkoy, were built directly over earlier Hittitc setdements, and at 
least one site, Gordion, was continuously inhabited throughout the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages, although one or more significant shifts of population do seem 
to have occurred . 1 The Hittites did occasionally represent a prominent female deity, 
the Sun Goddess of Arinna, holding a child, and it is possible that this deity may have 
been conceived of as a mother goddess (although she is not addressed as Mother ). 2 
The differences In religious practices between the two cultures, however, are more 
notable. The large Hi trite pantheon with its multitude of deities, both male and fe¬ 
male, is far removed from the Phrygian world, in which the Mother Goddess is the 
only deity attested iconographically or in written texts. The large temples dominat¬ 
ing the economy and urban planning of Hittitc dries find no counterpart in Phry¬ 
gian settlements. Nonethdess, certain aspects of Hittitc religious symbolism recur 
in Phrygian symbolism. 

Chief among these is the sacred mountain. To the Hittites, the mountains sup¬ 
ported their gods and offered the opportunity to contact them. This is most vividly 
demonstrated at the Hittitc capital dty of Hattusa (modem Bogazkoy), where the 
major settlement was located, not in the valley, but on the mountainside above. The 
mountainous upper dty was almost totally devoted to religious purposes, and over 
thirty temples have been uncovered there . 3 A mountain formed a frequent icono- 
graphic symbol as well. Mountains themselves could be personified as ddties, nor- 


i. The relationship between the Phrygian immigrants and the earlier Hittitc settlements is a complex 
one, and mote work will be needed to clarify it, but in Gordion there seems to have been no period of 
abandonment after the collapse of the Hittitc Empire; see Sams and Voigt 1990; Voigt 199+: 276-78. 

Muscarella 197+: no. the Sun Goddess of Arinna. We should note that the Phrygian Mother 
never sits and holds a child on her lap, so this image is unlikely to be a predecessor of the Phrygian god¬ 
dess. 

3. Mdlink 1991:150. 



fpfllly male deities, and as such were represented alone or standing as supports for 
more important deities. In depictions from both the Middle and Late Bronze Age 
the Hi nice weather god, the principal male deity, often appears standing on a moun¬ 
tain; a notable example is the pair of mountain gods that support the weather deity 
at Yazilikaya, the impressive set of rock relief sculptures decorating the funerary 
complex of Tudhaliyas near Bogazkoy . 4 This acknowledgment of the sacred aura of 
mountains may have been an important element in defining the Phrygian Mother as 
a mountain deity. 

Another important feature of Hittite religious iconography that may be ancestral 
to Phrygian usage is the presence of the raptor; the bird of prey, as a divine attribute. 
The bird itself is a hunter, and it is also a frequent companion of a hunting deity, pre¬ 
sent in the Middle Bronze Age , 5 the Hittite Empire period , 6 and in the Early Iron 
Age/ The deity is usually male, but at least one example, a stamp seal impression 
from Bogazkoy, illustrates a seated goddess holding a bird of prey and a bowl, the 
same attributes as the Phrygian Mother Goddess . 8 While none of these objects re¬ 
produces the precise iconography of the Phrygian goddess, they do establish the 
suitability of these symbols as divine attributes. They also suggest that interest in the 
hunt and in a deity that could master the wildness of the open countryside through 
hunting was an important feature of Anatolian religious consciousness, one that sur¬ 
vived into the Early Iron Age. 

A third aspect of Hittite religious practice that reappears in Phrygian cult is the 
attention paid to underground water sources, especially springs. Ground water was 
always a major water source for the peoples of Anatolia, a circumstance reflected in 
religious art and iconography throughout the Bronze Age . 9 We can see specific ex¬ 
amples in sanctuaries located near springs, such as the spring shrines at Eflatun Pinar 
and at Bogazkoy, a shrine located beside an underground spring near Temple I . 10 A 
similar phenomenon can be noted in Phrygia, for images of the Phrygian Mother 
have been found near water sources at Gordion and Ankara . 11 In addition, there are 


4* N. Ozgvi? 1965: 63 (the weather god standing on a mountain on seals of the Assyrian Colony pe¬ 
riod)* Bittcl 1976a: fig. 048 (mountain god alone); ng. 239 (mountain god supporting the weather god). 

5. Seals from the Assyrian Colony period, N. Ozgii$ 1965: nos. 65,66,69; an Old Hitriic rhyton, bird 
of prey held by both a seated figure and a figure standing on the bade of a stag, Bittcl 1976b: pis. 3-5, Mus- 
carclla 1974: no. 123. Bittcl identifies the deity as male, Muscareila as female, but I find BittcPs Interpreta¬ 
tion of the dcit/s conical cap as a masculine attribute more persuasive. 

6. A relief from Ycnikoy, Bittcl 1976a: fig. 247, Akurgal 1961:47b; scamp seals from Bogazkoy, Gutcr- 
bock 1940: no. 64, Beran 1967: no. 161; a scamp seal in Oxford, Akurgal 1961; pi. 52. 

7. T. Ozgii? 1971: 9 -*i, fig. 7, pis. 11-12. For a discussion of the Hittite hunting ddty and its relation 
to Phrygian cult, sec Mdllnk 1983:351-52. 

8 . Giitcrbock 19+2:77, 00. 220; Beran 1967: 30, no. 13s. 

9 - Sec Deighton 1982: 1-39 and passim. 

10. Bittcl 1976a: fig. 257 (Eflatun Pinar); Neve 1970:157-59, figs-15-17, and Macquccn 1986:121, figs. 
106--7 (spring shrine at Bogazkoy). 

n. The largest relief of Phrygian Mator from Gordion (described in chapter 4 below; sec Mcllink 
1983: pL 70) was found near the Sangaxios River; Phrygian idols were carved into the rock at Faharad 
Cc?me, a spring near Ankara. 



several Hittite sanctuaries, including Bogazkoy, that contain sunken holes or pits, 
probably intended to receive votive offerings. 12 This too is a feature that recurs in 
Phrygian religious monuments, particularly in the Phrygian highlands, where shafts 
for depositing votive offerings were cut behind several of the rock facades. 13 

One should not overstate the ties between Hittite and Phrygian cult practice. No 
single Hittite religious monument, temple, or statue can be said to provide a dose 
forerunner to Phrygian shrines and iconographic images. Yet we can sense that the 
two cultures had a similar awareness of the divine properties in the natural features 
of the landscape. Whether the Phrygians were the direct heirs of Hittite cult tradi¬ 
tion or whether both cultures were reacting independently to the same natural phe¬ 
nomena is difficult to determine; our inability to read Phrygian texts means that we 
are poorly informed as to what the Phrygians thought about the sacred quality of 
mountains and springs. But it seems dear that for both peoples, the need to address 
and control the natural environment in which they lived was a powerful force in 
defining their relationship with their deities. 

THE NEO-HITTITE BACKGROUND 

The Anatolian people whose religious iconography and cult monuments share the 
most direct connections with the Phrygians are the Neo-Hittites, the successor 
states to the Hittite kingdom in southeastern Anatolia during the early first millen¬ 
nium b.c. The chief period of political and artistic prominence of Neo-Hittite cul¬ 
ture, ca. 900-700 B.C., is roughly contemporary with early Phrygian material, al¬ 
though the Neo-Hittite states reached a higher degree of complexity at an earlier 
stage. The political interests of the Neo-Hittites and the Phrygians were frequently 
intertwined, suggesting that they had a fair amount of contact with each other, 14 
and the artistic influence of the Nco-Hittites on the Phrygians is readily observable 
in sculptural works at several Phrygian sites. 1S 

Within the Neo-Hittite pantheon, particular interest has focused on one impor¬ 
tant female deity, Knbaba. Although she was only a minor ddty in Bronze* Age Ana¬ 
tolia, Kubaba became a more conspicuous presence in Neo-Hittite society during 
the early first millennium B.c. and was worshipped at a number of Neo-Hittite 
cities. It has long been recognized that she is the deity whose Hellenized name is 


12. TJssishkin 1975; Deighton 19S2: 23-25. 

13. Examples include shafts behind the Phrygian carved facades at Malta$, Dcliklitaf and Findik, dis¬ 
cussed in chapter 4 below. 

14. On the relations of the Nco-Hitdccs and Phrygians, see Mel link 1979; Hawkins 19S2; and Mellink 
19S3: 3 SiH 9 ‘ 

15. Note sculpted orthostate blocks from Ankara (Akurgal 1962: pi. 157) and Gordion (Sams 19S9), 
both of which show dear Neo-Hittite influence; the bronze cauldrons from the great tumulus at Gor¬ 
dion were probably Neo-Hittite imports (DeVries, in Young ct al. 19S1; 109-10). 



Kv^rjBrp Kybebe. 16 Since Kybebe and Kybelc, the Greek name for the Phrygian 
Mother Goddess, were often equated in later Greek and Roman literature, many 
have assumed that the Neo-Hitrite Kubaba must be the direct forerunner of the 
Phrygian Mother. 17 

The picture, however, is more complex than that of a simple equation between 
the two. The Phrygians did indeed use some of the visual iconography of Kubaba to 
depict their Mother Goddess, but this need not mean that the Phrygians identified 
their own Mother Goddess with a deity from the pantheon of another people. To 
understand the relationship between Kubaba and the Phrygian Mother, wc need to 
review the evidence on the Neo-Hitdtc goddess in greater detail. 

The cult of Kubaba was already well established in Anatolian religion by the mid 
second millennium B.C., when the goddess’s name appears in several Bronze Age 
texts and on cylinder seals from a number of sites in central and eastern Anatolia and 
northern Syria. In these Late Bronze Age sources, Kubaba appears to have been a 
fairly minor deity, at home in southeastern Anatolia, particularly in Karkamis. No 
iconographic representation of her from the second millennium B.c. is known. 18 In 
Neo-Hittite society during the early first millennium b.c., Kubaba became a more 
conspicuous presence, largely because of her position as the principal deity of the 
dry of Karkamis. 19 As Karkamis gained greater political power in the region, 
Kubaba, known as the “Queen of Karkamis ” became a prominent figure in Nco- 
Hitdte cult. 20 During the ninth and eighth, centuries b.c., the influence of Karkamis 
within the Nco-Hittitc political sphere (southeastern Anatolia and northwestern 
Syria) expanded substantially, and so the number of sites where the cult of Kubaba 
is attested, both iconographically and by inscription, increases to indude virtually all 
of this region. 21 

Moreover, the cult of Kubaba was not limited to Neo-Hitrite centers. The name 
Kubaba appears in an Aramaic text of the fifth or fourth century B.C. from Kastabala, 
in Ciliaa. 22 In western Anatolia, Kubaba was worshipped in Sardis, according to the 


16. Brixhe 1979 has a good discussion of this problem, with earlier bibliography. 

17. The idea was first proposed by Albright 1929, and was expounded in detail in a seminal essay by 
Emmanuel Laroche (Laroche i960). Laroche’s conclusion, chat Kubaba was the direct predecessor of the 
Phrygian goddess, has been widely accepted by most scholars who have addressed this topic, including 
Bittcl 1963:17; Duponr-Sommer and Robert 1964: 7-8; F. Naumann 1983:18; Hanfmann 1983: 224-25; 
Mellink 1983: 3SS-59; and Burkcrt 1985:177. Reservations about the equation of die two divinities have 
been expressed by Akurgal 1949: ni; Brixhe 1979:40; Graf 19S+3 and myself, Roller 1994b. 

18. On Kubaba in the Bronze Age, see Guterbock 1954: no; Laroche i960:115-19 and fig. 1. Bronze 
Age sites where Kubaba is attested include Kiiltcpe, Bogazkoy, Karkamis, Ugarit, and Comanna. 

19. For the Karkamis excavations, see Carchcmish I-HL The evidence on Kubaba at Karkamis has 
been gathered by Hawkins 1981a; the inscriptions from Karkamis that mention Kubaba have been re¬ 
published by Hawkins 1981b. 

20. On Kubaba as queen of Karkamis, sec Hawkins 1972: 98-105; 1981b: 147. 

21. Laroche i960:120-22 and fig. 2, traces the spread of the Kubaba cult; sec Hawkins 1981a for a full 
list of sites and texts. 

22. Dupont'Sommcr and Robert 1964: 7-15. 



testimony of Herodotos. He calls her simply Kybebe, the local deity, but the 
identification with Kubaba is assured through the occurrence of this name in a 
graffito in Lydian script on a fragment of local pottery found in Sardis. 23 The spread 
of this cult to the west may imply that the worship of Kubaba was common to sev¬ 
eral Anatolian peoples, and was not limited to the sphere of influence around 
Karkamis. 

The precise connection of the Neo-Hittite goddess Kubaba with the Phrygian 
Mother is problematical. There arc many parallels between visual images of the 
Phrygian goddess and those of Kubaba, and since the Phrygian images arc of some¬ 
what later date, we may assume that the Phrygian representations were influenced 
to some extent by their Neo-Hittite counterparts. There are, however, significant 
differences between the two divinities in other areas, in their attributes and in the fo¬ 
rum in which they were displayed. Moreover, the role of each goddess in the reli¬ 
gious life of her community may have been less closely related to that of the other 
than the similarity of sculptural images suggests. As our knowledge of the monu¬ 
ments depicting these goddesses and of the dedicatory texts attached to them grows, 
the assumption of a dose rdationship between them seems less convincing. 24 

One point that has been thought to furnish dose contact between the two Anato¬ 
lian divinities is their nomenclature. 25 In the case of the Hittite and Neo-Hittite 
deity, the word “Kubaba” is simply her name; if the name carries a specific meaning, 
it is not known. The name is consistently written in the Neo-Hittite script with the 
hieroglyph “deusf then the syllable “Ku” followed by the hieroglyph for “bird” and 
the syllabic symbols *ba-ba.” The name of the Phrygian ddty, in contrast, is com- 
plctdy different: she is Matar, or “Mother” as is attested in ten texts in the Paleo- 
Phiygian language. 26 “Kubileya” is an epithet attached to Matar. It occurs only twice 
in the extant corpus of Paleo-Phrygian texts and probably refers to a topographical 
feature; 27 Byzantine lexicographers define it as the Phrygian word for “mountain” 28 
The Greek name for the goddess, Kybclc, surdy comes from this Phrygian epithet, 


23. Herodotos 5.102. for the graffito, see Gusmani 1975: 2S no. A U 5. The cult of Kybebe in Sardis is 
discussed by Hanfinann 19S3: 2S3-25* and Rein 1993. 

24. One must remember that Laroche wrote his essay on the Knbaba/Kybelc relationship in 195S, 
prior to the discovery and publication of many of the major monuments depicting the Phrygian Mother, 
including the reliefs from Ankara/Bah^clicvlcr (published by Tcmizcr 1959), Gordion (discovered in 
I957-5S; sec Mcllink 19S3; 349), Bogazkoy (discovered in 1958, published by Bittel 1963), and Ankara/ 
Edik (first published by F. Naumann in 19^3), and before die publication of Emilie Haspels’s essential 
study on the Phrygian highland monuments in 1971* 

25. Laroche 1960: 115, thought that the two words were dialectical variations of the same name in 
Asia Minor. 

2 6. Bridie and Lejcunc 1984: nos. M-oic, M-oid I, M-oid II, M-oie, W-oia, W-oib, W-03, W-o4, 
W-06, and B-01. 

27. On Matar KubUcya/Kubclcya, see Erixhe and Lejcunc 1984: nos. W-04. B-01. 

2S. Suda and Et. mag. y s.v. kubcLon. Brixhe 1979: 43-45-, has proposed that this was the name of a 
specific mountain in the region of modem Dinar, although it should be noted that neither of the two 
Paleo-Phrygian texts in which the epithet occurs arc at all close to the Dinar region. The nomenclature of 
the Phrygian Mother is explored in greater detail in chapter 4. 



but the Phrygian texts make it dear that the word “Kybele” was not her name in 
Phrygia. Thus the name of the Phrygian goddess has no connection with that of the 
Neo-Hitntc Knbaba. The similar sound of the Herodotean Kybebc and the Kybelc 
of the Greek poets may be nothing more than a coinddental similarity of the names 
as they were transliterated into Greek, rather than an actual relationship in the lan¬ 
guages spoken in Iron Age Anatolia. 29 That Knbaba was not the Mother Goddess is 
further demonstrated by the Kastabala inscription. In the Aramaic text, the god¬ 
dess’s name is Kubaba. Yet in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the goddess of 
Kastabala was equated with Artemis and Hekate, not with Kybdc or Meter. 30 

The iconographic images of Kubaba and the Phrygian Mother also seem to dem¬ 
onstrate several points of contact. Knbaba’s form and costume arc well known from 
a number of sculpted reliefs from first-millennium Neo-Hitrite centers, primarily 
Karkamis, Malatya, and Zindrli, ranging in date from ca. 950 to 700 B.c. 31 The god¬ 
dess was depicted in a seated pose on orthostate reliefs from Malatya and Ancuzkoy 
and on two reliefs from Karkamis. 32 In other reliefs, she stands, represented either 
full-front, as in another relief from Karkamis, now in the British Museum (fig. 3), 
and one from Mahrada, 33 or in profile, at Karkamis, Zindrli, and Birccik. 34 Her typ¬ 
ical costume is a long gown, frequently belted, and a high, elaborate headdress, of¬ 
ten, as at Karkamis, with a veil extending from the headdress down the back and 
sides of her gown. This was not a special' outfit limited to the deity, for human 
women depicted in sculpted reliefs at Karkamis wear an identical costume. 35 

In several respects, the appearance of the Phrygian goddess resembles that of 
Kubaba. 36 In a typical Phrygian image, the Phrygian goddess, normally depicted 
standing in a frontal pose, also wears a long gown, belted at the waist, and a high 
daboratc headdress, from which a veil extends down her side and bade. In addition 
to the general similarity of costume, several specific details in the Phrygian sculptural 
works suggest that the Phrygian depictions were derived from Neo-Hitrite sculpted 
reliefs. For example, the veil along the side of Kubaba’s skirt in the London relief 


29. Graf 1984:119. 

50. Dupont-Sotnmcr and Robert 1964: 88-89. 

31. Representations of Knbaba have been discussed as a group by AkurgaJ 1949:107-11; Bittcl 19S1; 
2 < 5 i-<S 4 ; and R Neumann 19$$: 17-3$, 291-93, who lists ten representations of Kubaba in Nco-Hittitc art. 
The Karkamis reliefs from the Long Wail of Sculpture arc known to date to the reigns of the earliest kings 
of Karkamis, ca. 900 b.c. (Mailowan 1972: S2; Hawkins 19S2: 439-41). 

32. Malatyx, Orthmann 1971: pL 4 ^f; F. Naumann 19S3: pL 1, 2. Ancuzkoy Orthmann 197a: pi. 5g. 
Karkamis reliefs, Orthmann 1971: pis. 29f and 34f; E Naumann 1953: pis. 1,3, and 292, no. 4. 

33* Relief from Karkamis, Orthmann 1971: pi. 34c; F. Naumann 19S3: pi. 3,3. Relief from Mahrada, 
Orthmann 1971: pi. $$g. 

34* Reliefs from Karkamis, Orthmann 1971: pi. 23c, F. Naumann 19$;: pi. 2,1 and 2, 2; and Orth¬ 
mann 1971: pi. 23b, F. Naumann 19S5: pL 2, 3. Relief from Zindrli, Orthmann 1971: pL 58 c, F. Naumann 
19S3: pi. 3,1. Relief from Biredk, Octhmann 1971: pi. 5c, F. Naumann 1983: pi. 3,2. 

35. Note the women depicted approaching Kubaba on the Long Wall of Sculpture, Carchonish II 
(1921): pis. 19-22. Hawkins 1972: fig, 4. 

3<S. See Mcilink 19S3: 354, and F. I^ik I9$9, a general comparison of Nco-Hittitc and Phrygian sculp¬ 
tural styles. TIus discussion of the Phrygian monuments of necessity antiapates the more detailed de¬ 
scriptions and analyses of the Phrygian representations of Matar in chapter 4. 



(fig. 5) is shown as a flat ridge extending out from the skirt, a detail that is depicted 
in almost identical fashion on reliefs of the Phrygian goddess from Gordion and 
from Ankara (figs. 7, S, and 9). 37 The headdresses worn by Kubaba and the Phrygian 
Mother offer another close parallel. On a relief of the Karkamis goddess (fig. 4), her 
headdress is a complicated affair with superimposed rows of beads, tongues, and 
rosettes. 38 Wc can compare this to a Phrygian head from Salmankoy, 39 where the 
Phrygian goddess’s crown has a remarkably similar series of ornaments (fig. 11). 

Yet in contrast to the similarities in physical appearance and costume, the attrib¬ 
utes held by the two goddesses are quite different and point to an individual char¬ 
acter for each. The Neo-Hi trite goddess regularly holds a mirror, her symbol of 
femininity and beauty. 40 This emphasis-on the feminine aspect of her personality is 
especially noticeable when she is paired with her male consort, the weather god, as 
on the relief from Malatya. Her other frequent attribute is the pomegranate or, in 
one case, a stalk of wheat. The pomegranate is a less individual symbol, for it appears 
with other divinities as well, and its religious implications remain unknown. 41 

The Phrygian goddess, in contrast, has a different set of attributes, of which the 
principal one is the predatory bird 42 Not only is she regularly shown holding and 
restraining the hunting bird, 43 but the Phrygian bird also appears as an independent 
hunter. 44 The Phrygian bird does point to Kubaba, since the Neo-Hittitc hieroglyph 
“bird” appears between the phonetic syllables u Ku” and “ba-ba.” 45 Yet the Neo- 
Hi trite goddess is never a hunting deity, and a bird of prey never forms one of her 
attributes. On the other hand, the element of the hunt was clearly an important part 
of the character of the Phrygian Mother, and allusions to hunting appear in several 
objects associated with her. 46 


37. The relief from Gordion, Mellink 1983; pi. 70; F. Naumann 19S3: pi. 5, 3. Relief from Ankara- 
Bah^elicvler, Mellink 1983: pi. 71, F. Naumann 1983: pi. 5, 2. Relief from Ankara-Etlik, F. Naumann 
1983: pL 5,4. In the Phrygian reliefs., this veil ridge appears only on the figure’s right side, since the Phry¬ 
gian Mother is almost always shown with her veil tucked into her belt on the left. 

3$. Orthmann 1971: pi. 25b; F. Naumann 19S3: no. 6, pi. 2,3. A similar headdress appears on the re¬ 
lief from Zincirli, Orthmann 1971: ph 5$e; F. Naumann 19&1: pi. 3* 1. 

39. F. Naumann 19S3: no. 24, pi. 7- 2. Note also the comments of F. I§ik 1989: 67. 

40. Akurgal 1949:107-$; Laroche 1960a: 125; F. Naumann 1983: 27-36. 

41. Akurgal 1949:109; Laroche 1960a: 123. 

42. One attribute that the two goddesses have in common may be the pomegranate; in the Bogazkoy 
relief (Bittcl 1963: 9), the goddess holds a round object in her left hand, and a miniature relief from Gor¬ 
dion also depicts chc Phrygian goddess holding a round object (Gutcrbock i974> Roller 1988a: 45, fig. 5). 
In both cases, however, die identification of the round object as a pomegranate is not certain. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the Phrygian Mother’s attributes, sec Mellink 19S5: >51-53. 

43. Note the reliefs from Gordion, F. Naumann pi. 5, 3, Mellink 19S3: pi. 70; and Ankara, F. Nau¬ 
mann 1983: pi. 3, 2; and the sculpture from Ayaj, Bitrd 1963: pis. iz c, d; Prayon 1987: pis. 2 a, b. 

44. A fragmentary red stone statuette of the Phrygian Mother from Gordion with hunting birds on 
her skirt, Mellink 1983:552-53 and pi. 73,1. Note also a bone ornament from Gordion that illustrates a 
hawk hunting a hare. Young 1964: ph 84, fig. 14; and the bird of prey as a Phrygian votive, Mellink 
1963-64; MeUink 1983:552-53; Roller i9$Sa: 47. On the hawk as a hunting motif suitable to the Phrygian 
goddess, sec Mellink 1963-64; 19S3: 352-53; Roller 1988a: 47; and chapter 4 below. 

45. Laroche 1960b: 76-7$, no. 128; Hawkins 1981a: 258. 

46. A good example is a schematic idol from Bogazkoy, a work set into a framework decorated with 
relief sculpture depicting various hunting scenes, including wild animals hunting their prey and humans 



The lion, another symbol of the hunt, is a characteristic attribute of the Greek Ky- 
bele, and is therefore often mentioned as a point of contact between the Phrygian 
and Neo-Hitrite goddesses. On reliefs from Karkamis and from Maiatya, Kubaba or 
her consort appears with a lion. 47 Yet the lion is a comparatively rare symbol in Phry¬ 
gian religious iconography, appearing primarily in monuments in western Anatolia. 
The vivid impression created by one of these monuments, Aislankaya, 48 and the 
adoption of this western Phrygian symbol in Lydian and Greek representations of 
the goddess 49 should not obscure the fact that in central and eastern Phrygia, the 
lion only occasionally forms a part of the Phrygian Mother’s iconography. 50 And 
it is precisely this region of Phrygia that had the most extensive contact with Neo- 
Hindtc art and culture. The mirror, a reference to beauty and femininity, is also ab¬ 
sent from the iconography of the Phrygian goddess. Thus, in contrast to the simi¬ 
larities in costume, there is little or no correspondence between the attributes of the 
Phrygian goddess and those of the Neo-Hitrite Kubaba. 

One point of contact between Neo-Hitrite and Phrygian attributes is furnished by 
a relief of the Phrygian Mother from Edik in Ankara, in which the Phrygian goddess 
is accompanied by a composite lion/human creature (fig. 9). Since such composite 
animal/human figures are rare in Phrygian sculpture, it is likely that this creature was 
modeled on a Neo-Hitrite example. 51 The winged sun that surmounts this compos¬ 
ite creature is also a Neo-Hitrite feature, one that can appear together with Kubaba; 
in a relief from Karatepe, another such composite creature, this one a bird-human, 
supports a winged sun. 52 Yet even this parallel is not exact. The winged sun of the 
Ankara/Edik relief is placed over her attendant, not over the goddess herself, as it 
would be in Neo-Hitrite reliefs. This suggests that while the Phrygians may have 
borrowed the symbol of the winged sun from Neo-Hitrite iconography, they at¬ 
tached a different meaning to it. 

A major point of dissimilarity between the two goddesses is the setting in which 
the sculpted reliefs of each divinity were displayed. The reliefs of Kubaba come al¬ 
most entirely from the context of court sculpture, advertising the goddess’s chief 


hunting from horseback with bow and arrow (Neve 1970: figs. 9 a-d; Bo dimer 1971: 206, 210, no. 
2144A; also illustrated by F, Naumann 1983: pL 9c, and Prayon 1987: pi. 35). 

47 - Orthmann 1971: pi. zgf (Karkamis); pi. +2f (Maiatya). 

4 S. Haspels 1971: S7-S9, figs. 186-91. 

49. On Lydian representations of the goddess with a lion, sec Hanfmann and Waldbaum 1969, and 
Hanfmann 1983; figs. 1-5 and pL 45- On Greek representations, sec F. Naumann 198$: 130-35. 

50. One of the few examples is the fragmentary relief on Kalehisar, near Alaca Hxiyuk; the relief is 
badly worn, bur there seems to be a lion’s tail near the Phrygian stepped altar. On Kalehisar, Brixhc and 
Lcjcune 1984: 242-43, pL 124. 

51. The doscst parallel may be found on a Neo-Hitrite relief from Ain Dara, illustrated by Orthmann 
1971:312, pi. 3c. There is no exact parallel for the Phrygian creature in Neo-Hitrite art (F. Naumann 1983: 
66 ). 

52. For the Karatepe relief, see Orthmann 1971: pL rjd; F. I$ik 1989: $2-83; Kubaba docs not appear 
in this relief. Kubaba appears with a winged sun in the reliefs from Bircdk; Orthmann 1971: pL 5c, and 
from Maiatya, Orthmann 1971: pi. 4a£ 



figure 5. Relief of Kubaba from 
Karkamis. Ninth century s.c. Courtesy, 
Trustees of the British Museum. 



























figure 4. Relief of Kubaba from. 
Karkamis. Ninth century B.c. Courtesy, 
Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara. 











function as a protector of dries. Three of the Kubaba reliefs from Karkamis were 
placed on the Great Staircase and Long Wall of Sculpture, a series of orthostate re¬ 
liefs forming a processional entrance to the main center of the dty. 53 Karkamis texts 
also refer to reliefs of Knbaba placed in temples and statues dedicated to her. 54 While 
the original setting of the other Neo-Hittite reliefs is less certain, their form indi¬ 
cates that they too were orthostate blocks intended for display in an-official public 
context. 55 In general, the Neo-Hittite reliefs seem to have been displayed in a setting 
reflecting court propaganda, designed to direct the viewer’s attention to the power 
of the king and the goddess who protects him. 56 

Phrygian cult reliefs were displayed in a much wider variety of settings. The Phry¬ 
gian reliefs all depict the goddess as if standing in a doorway, a key feature lacking In 
Neo-Hitrite works. The Phrygian doorway not only flames the goddess but often 
reproduces in stone the form of an actual Phrygian building. 57 Yet the Phrygian re¬ 
liefs were not set into central areas of Phrygian settlements, such as on temple or 
palace walls, but were frequently placed on the boundaries of the dty near gates. 58 
Moreover, most of the reliefs depicting the Mother Goddess in her architectural 
flame were individual works, not part of a larger sculptural program, as were the re¬ 
liefs of Kubaba at Karkamis. Phrygian cult reliefs were also displayed in non-urban 
settings. They are found in funerary contexts, in conjunction with major burial 
tumuli. 59 They also occur regularly in remote mountainous settings, both the strik¬ 
ing reliefs of the highlands of southwestern Phrygia, 60 and the reliefs and altars in 
similar outdoor settings in central Anatolia. 61 No example of this type of placement 
is known with a Kubaba relief. 

In general, the points of dosest contact between Kubaba and the Phrygian 
Mother seem to rest on fairly superfidal features. The names of the two divinities 
were unrelated in their Anatolian languages and only sound alike in Greek. The 
sculptural forms of the Phrygian reliefs were strongly influenced by Neo-Hittite 
sculptural style, but more individual details of attributes and placing of the reliefs 
suggest that the characters of the two divinities were quite different. 

There are other differences between the two divinities. The Neo-Hittite goddess 


55, Laroche 1960a: 120-22; Hawkins 197a; F. Naumann 19S3: 30-31.' 

54- Laroche 1960a: izo~ 2a. 

55. F. Naumann 19S3: 27-36. 

56. Hawkins 1981a: 359; 1981b: 147-49. 

57. Note the parallels with architectural finds from Gordion, Young 1963: 552, Mcllink 19S3: 356-59. 
The identity and function of die building depicted in the relief is not clear, and suggestions include a tem¬ 
ple (Mellink 19S3:359) and a palace (Roller 1988a: 49). The form and meaning of the Phrygian architec¬ 
tural frame receive more detailed analysis in chapter 4. 

jS. Note die setting of reliefs from Eo^azkoy, Bitrcl 1963: 7-8, and Midas City, Haspels 1971: 36-40, 
75 * 77 - 

59, Eulu? 19SS discusses the scries of Phrygian reliefs from Ankara (illustrated by Giiterbock 1974- 
97-99; Prayon 1987: pis, 6-8) and presents a convincing case for dicir placement on funerary monuments. 

60, Haspds 1971: 75“*ui. 

61, Mcllink 19S1; Roller i9S8a: +5. 



bad a consort, with whom she was sometimes represented, and her personality and 
attributes seem to develop in part as a reaction to her male partner. The Phrygian de¬ 
fy by contrast, always appears alone; she sometimes had male attendants, 62 but she 
is never shown with a male divinity of equal status. Indeed, depictions of the Phry¬ 
gian Mother rarely stress her feminine aspects; she does not appear as a feminine 
counterweight to a male god, but, through her association with the hunting bird, is 
a symbol of power in her own right, combining both male and female stereotypes. 
Kubaba, moreover, was one in a pantheon of several divinities, who can also appear 
with her on Neo-Hitrite reliefs, but the Phrygian Mother Kybcle is the only Phry¬ 
gian deity represented in art, and the only Phrygian deity known to us. 

Taken together, these factors suggest that the two goddesses were in fact two sep¬ 
arate deities in the Early Iron Age. The similarities between the sculptural forms of 
the two can be ascribed to the fact that the Phrygian immigrants into central Anato¬ 
lia did not have an indigenous sculptural tradition to draw on to represent their de¬ 
ity, and so imitated the sculpted reliefs of their neighbors to the southeast, the Neo- 
Hitrite kingdoms. This would have been the most politically prestigious source of 
religious sculpture known to them. Wc can imagine that Phrygian kings who wished 
to consolidate their power would have wanted to develop an impressive court reli¬ 
gious iconography to serve as a visible manifestation of the favor they claimed to 
enjoy from the Phrygian Mother Goddess, and the most prominent Neo-Hittitc 
female deity, whose name included the symbol of the bird of prey, furnished a par¬ 
ticularly handy model. The documented activities of the Phrygian king Midas in 
southeastern Anatolia and the political alliances he formed there furnish a clear 
example of how such contact would have been made. 63 

Thus the influence of the Neo-Hittites on Phrygian religious practice was appar¬ 
ently limited to fairly superficial factors. While the Phrygians adopted several icono- 
graphic forms from Neo-Hitrite religious art, they applied new meaning and new 
attributes to the sculptural types. The Neo-Hitrite religious tradition contributed 
greatly to the external appearance of the Phrygian Mother, but little to her character 
or symbolism. 

THE URARTIAN COMPONENT 

Another strong influence on Phrygian religious monuments and practices can be 
found in the monuments of the Urartians, an Iron Age people whose sphere of 
influence was centered on the region around Lake Van and included eastern Anato¬ 
lia, northern Iraq, and northwestern Iran. From their chief city of Tuspa (modem 
Van, on the eastern shore of Lake Van), the Urartians dominated eastern Anatolia 


62. As in Bogazkoy, Bind 1965:10, and at Gordion, Mclliok 1983: 352. 

63. Mcliink 1979; Hawkins 1982: +16-22; Roller 1983: 300-501; Mcllink 1983: 358-59; Muscardla 
19S9:336. 



during the period ca. 850-700 B.c. The Urartians worshipped a large pantheon of 
both male and female deities, none of whom was a Mother Goddess. Yet several of 
the Urartian cultic monuments present striking similarities to those of the Phry¬ 
gians, visible in the choice of iconography and the placement of monuments. 64 

One point of similarity lies in the common interest of both peoples in addressing 
the deities of the mountains. The Urartians also lived in a very mountainous region 
of Anatolia, and they apparently attached a religious aura to the mountains of their 
homeland. Several Urartian cult monuments consisting of a cult niche carved into 
the live rock of the mountainside reflect this attachment. 

Two monuments from the Early Iron Age, Meher Kapisi, near Tuspa (Van), and 
Taj Kapisi, in Yejilali^ (fig. 5), may serve as examples . 65 Both monuments, dated to 
the eighth century B.C., consist of an oblong niche framed by three receding mold¬ 
ings, carved as if to imitate the recessed moldings on a doorway. The niche at Yeji- 
lali$ has a set of broad steps leading up to it (fig. 6 ). On both works an inscription in 
Urartian cuneiform above the doorway states that the function of the doorway is to 
allow the deity to make an epiphany from a mountain. This parallels almost exactly 
the Phrygian practice of carving an architectural niche resembling a door frame onto 
a natural outcrop of live rock . 66 In most of the Phrygian examples, the niche, like the 
Urartian niches, is empty, but in a few instances (the best known being Arslankaya 
and Buyuk Kapikaya), the figure of the deity, here the Phrygian Matar, was carved 
from the rock together with the niche, suggesting that the Phrygians too conceived 
of their goddess as making an epiphany from the rock cliffs of the natural landscape. 
Other Phrygian examples parallel the Urartian models further by including a set of 
steps leading up to the niche and an inscription over the doorway . 67 

The form of the door in the Urartian niches is, not surprisingly, modeled on 
Urartian architectural forms and parallels the type of doorway carved into niches in 
the citadel of Van. Yet while the form of the Urartian niche is different from that on 
the Phrygian monuments, the general concept is the same in both cultures, namely, 
that an architectural structure from the human settlement is being used to frame and 
incorporate the mountain deity. The deity brings the power of the sacred landscape 
into the human sphere. This was evidently a key feature in the cult practices of east¬ 
ern Anatolia. It survived past the demise of the Urartian kingdom until the second/ 
first centuries b.c., as exemplified by a Hellenistic rock-cut niche at Alyar, on the up¬ 
per Zap River . 68 


64. On Urartian history and art, $ec van Loon 1966. F. I$ik 1987 discusses the connections between 
Urartian and Phrygian rock monuments. 

65. F. Ifik 1987; 173, pi. 33b; Salvini 1994 (Meher Kapisi). F. I$ik 19S7: pi. 34b (Ta? Kapisi). 

66 . The numerous Phrygian examples, discussed in detail in chapter 4, have been collected and illus¬ 
trated by Haspels 1971: 73 -m. 

67. The best examples arc the Midas Monument and the nearby Areyastin Monument (Haspels 19711 
73—So). 

6$. F. I$ik 1987:172-73 > ph 3 -b. 



figure 5. Uranian cult relief at 
Ye$iiali^, distant view. Eighth century B.c. 

Photograph by author. 



figure 6. Urartian cult relief at 
Ycjilalifc close-up of cult niche. Eighth 
century b.c. Photograph by author 




















figure 7 . Relief of the Phrygian 
Mother from Gordion. Seventh-sixth 
century e.C. Courtesy Museum of 
Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara. 
Photograph by Elizabeth Simpson. 













































































































































figure s. Relief of the Phrygian 
Mother from Ankara/Bah^elievler. Seventh 
century B.C. Courtesy, Museum of Anatolian 
Civilizations, Ankara. Photograph by 
Elizabeth Simpson. 






























































































figure 9. Relief of die Phrygian Mother 
from Ankara/Etlik. Seventh century B.c. Courtesy, 
Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara. 
Photograph by Elizabeth Simpson. 







































figure io. Relief of the Phrygian 
Mother from Bogazkoy. Early sixth century B.C. 
Courtesy, Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, 
Ankara. Photograph by Elizabeth Simpson. 








figure ii. Head of the Phrygian Mother 
from Salmankoy. Seventh-sixth century b.c. 
Courtesy, Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, 
Ankara. Photograph by Elizabeth Simpson. 

































































Another parallel between Urartian and Phrygian monuments may be found in the 
Urartian tradition of placing freestanding stclai onto the rock-cut platforms often 
found in shrines* These can be stelai set upright in an open area, as at Altintepe , 69 or 
stelai placed in front of carved niches, either as separate objects or carved into the 
live rock. Examples of the latter include Ye^ilali^ and the monuments on the Van 
citadel itself 70 The importance of such stelai in Urartian cult is further demonstrated 
by their frequent appearance in cult scenes on Urartian cylinder seals, which depict 
these stelai as tall, narrow objects with rounded tops / 1 The Phrygians also used such 
portable stelai, as we see in a miniature pair of stelai from a Phrygian house in 
Bogazkoy; here a schematic Phrygian idol was set up on a stone basis between the 
two stelai / 2 In addition, some of the major Phrygian rock reliefs, such as the Midas 
Monument, have cuttings in the rock platform in front of the cult relief; they are of 
a size and shape indicating that similar stelai were placed there also. 

Urartian monuments also provide parallels for the Phrygian practice of using reli¬ 
gious art in a funerary setting, for in Urartu there is a similar conjunction of reli¬ 
gious and funerary-monuments. The practice of carving chamber tombs into rock 
rliffc was common in eastern Anatolia, and many of the Urartian examples have an 
elaborate exterior facade, frequendy reproducing architectural structures. Such archi¬ 
tectural facades are found on Phrygian tombs also, particularly in the rock-cut tombs 
of the Phrygian highlands . 73 While the precise details of the Urartian and Phrygian 
tombs are not identical, in both cultures there seems to have been a desire to trans¬ 
fer the structures of the living into the structures of the divine and the dead. 

Thus there are a number of formal similarities between Urartian and Phrygian 
cult monuments, in the choice and form of monuments used, and in their outdoor 
setting Since the Urartian cult places for the most part are earlier than the Phrygian, 
-the Phrygians may have drawn their ideas from Urartian material. Formal contact 
between Urartu and Phrygia in the Early Iron Age is attested through an alliance be¬ 
tween Urartu and the Phrygian king Midas, offering the potential for Phrygian 
knowledge of Urartian cult practices / 4 But the Urartian impact on Phrygian monu¬ 
ments seems to extend beyond formal congruencies and imitation. We sense a simi¬ 
lar concept of a deity at home in the mountains whom it was necessary to address 
and propitiate by bringing the architectural structures of the people to the deity’s 
home. 


69 . T. Ozgii? 1969: 2S-33, figs. 59 - 33 ' 

70. F. I$dk 19S7:175. Ac Van, the Analikiz Monument, F. I^ik 1987: pi. 55c. 

75 . C. I^iJc 19S6: figs. 1-2, 4-6, 

75 . Neve 1970: pi. 9; Bochmcr 1975: 206, no no. 2144A. These arc the stclai with hunting reliefs 
cited in n, 46 above. 

73 - F. I^ik 19S7: 168-72. Note, c.g., a Urartian rock tomb with architectural niche at Aiyar (F. l$ik 
^87: pi. 28c) and similar rock-cut tombs in Phrygia, at Arslan(Haspcls 1971: figs. 130-34) and 
Pdmamkaya (Prayon 1987: pi. 14). 

74 . Luckcnbill 1926-27: H, nos. 25 and 55; DeVries, in Young ct ai. 1981: 221. 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus wc can see that several Anatolian cultures, both those earlier than and those! 
contemporary with the Phrygians, left a legacy of religious artifacts and symbols that 
dearly had an impact on the Phrygians. In some instances, the contact with other 
Anatolian peoples and beliefs may have come through a continuity of population, as. 
in the survivals of Hitrite iconography of the hunting deity. In other instances, the 
similarities can be ascribed to a conscious desire by the Phrygians to imitate a more 
prestigious form of monumental religious art. In every case, however, the most en¬ 
during symbols are the basic ones furnished by the Anatolian landscape, the moun¬ 
tains, the water, and the predators that roamed the mountains. The recurrence of 
these sacred symbols appears to arise not from one specific cultural group but from 
the relationship of the people to the land where they lived. Therefore it is important 
to turn now to the Phrygian monuments to sec how the Phrygians used the symbols' 
of the natural landscape to create their own definition of divinity. 
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4 • THE CULT OF THE MOTHER 
GODDESS IN PHRYGIA 


r hc enduring portrait of a mother goddess in the ancient Mediterranean 
world begins with the Phrygian Mother. The goddess's name, physical ap¬ 
pearance, and many features of her cult were distinctive traits of Phrygian 
culture, and in their Phrygian form were transmitted to other parts of Anatolia, to 
Greece, and eventually to Rome. Despite significant changes during succeeding cen¬ 
turies in several aspects of the Mother's cult, the divinity we meet in Greece, Rome, 
and throughout the Roman Empire ultimately derived from the goddess of the 
Phrygians. 

P'Siace many of the definitive and influential features of the Mother's cult evolved 
anPhrygia, it is important to try to approach the goddess from the perspective of the 
Phrygians. We need to determine what kind of deity the Phrygian Mother was on 
her home ground, so to speak, in the period before the wide dissemination of her 
Suit throughout the Mediterranean world. This investigation of the Phrygian god¬ 
dess therefore focuses primarily on evidence from Phrygia itself In many modem 
scholarly discussions^ the Phrygian goddess is presented from the perspectives of the 
•Greeks and Romans. Yet the divinity we meet in Greek and Roman cultural spheres 
dad acquired some characteristics that were distinctly different from those of the 
■goddess of the Phrygians. Even their name for her, Kybele (Greek) or Cybele (Latin), 
jw^s not her name in ancient Phrygia. Thus we cannot assume that the testimonia 
.-and cult practices of the Greeks and Romans reproduce the Mother Goddess of the 
Phrygians. 

-'-Much of this chapter-is devoted to a full discussion of the Phrygian evidence . 1 

r 

: Several important discussions of the Phrygian material have contributed significantly to this chap- 

Tcn on Phrygian sculpture, see F. Naumann 19S5: $9-100 and Prayon 1987; on Phrygian epigraphical 



This evidence is drawn from a wide geographical territory. It includes all of central 
Anatolia, extending from the districts around modem Afyon and Kutahya in the: 
west (the territory of the Roman province of Phrygia) to the district around Elmali; 
(ancient Lycia) in the south, the region around Bolu (ancient Bithynia) in the north, l 
and northwest to the Sea of Marmara. Phrygian culture also influenced the region 
beyond the Haiys River to Ptcria in the east, and the region of ancient Tyana, near 
modem Nigde, in southeastern Anatolia . 5 The goddess surely enjoyed a much wider ' 
following in Anatolia than this: we meet a Lydian form of her in Sardis , 3 for exam¬ 
ple, and in Hcllenized form, the Mother Goddess was worshipped in several Greek 
cities in western Anatolia . 4 Outside of Phrygia, however, she seems to have been 
only one divinity among many, and not necessarily the most important one. Within 
Phrygia proper, the goddess clearly was the most important deity and received the.' 
most important cult. When the Greeks called her the Phrygian goddess, they were, 
reflecting her high status within her homeland as well as her place of origin. f 

I shall begin by reviewing the evidence for the Phrygian Mother’s cult during the' 
period before Phrygia came under extensive Greek influence. The upper chronology \ 
ical limit of this discussion is the early first millennium B.C., the time of the first evi- : 
dencc of Phrygian immigration into central Anatolia , 5 and the lower limit is in the; 
latter half of the fourth century B.c., when central Anatolia came under the political 
control of the Greeks following the conquests of Alexander . 6 Within this time span, 
two types of material, epigraphies! and archaeological, furnish information. The epi- 
graphical texts, the inscriptions pertinent to the goddess’s cult, comprise the only; 
body of written material from Phrygia, for no works of literature in the Phrygian-: 
language survive . 7 The archaeological material, much more extensive, includes rep-.: 


texts, set Brixhc 19 79 and Brixhc and Lcjeunc 1984. Emilic Haspcls’s invaluable 1971 study is the only , 
work to combine an analysis of both epigraphies! and archaeological material, but this work discusses; 
only die Phrygian highlands and does not cover the full geographical range of Phrygia. MclUnlris 1983 : 
study, although brief, offers many acute insights. =£ 

2. The name “Phrygia” docs not imply a political unity, for there was no independent Phrygian state': 
during much of the flourishing period of Phrygian culture. Central Anatolia was under the control of the 
Lydians from the early sixth century b.c. until 547 b.c., when Persian hegemony commenced. The tern-;- 
tory is defined rather by the extent of inscriptions in the Phrygian script and by ocher typically Phrygian: 
cultural forms, including the religious apparatus of the Mother Goddess. Sec Rugc 1941: csp. 785-86, and; 
Brixhc and Lcjeunc 1984: x. 

3. Hanfmann and Waldbaum. 196 9; Hanfmann 19S3:223-25; Rein 1993,1996. The Lydian evidence is- 

discussed in chapter 5. t 

4. Hcrodotos 4.76 (on Kyzikos); F. Naumann 1983:113-17,124-35; Bern 1996 (Kymc, Smyrna, and 
Miletos, and others). The material is extensively discussed in chapter 5. 

5. For the evidence of Phrygian migration into Anatolia, sec Hcrodoros 7.73; Crossland 1982: $42; 

Sams and Voigt 1990: 458-59; Voigt 1994: 276-77. £ 

6 . There had certainly been Greek cultural influence in central Anatolia before the fourth century 
B.C., and Hellenic models may lie behind several representations of the seated Phrygian goddess in the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c., as discussed below. Such influence seems to have been fairly superficial, 
however, and was limited to some modifications in the representational images of the goddess; it appir- 
endy did not disturb the basic character of the inhabitants’ religious beliefs. For a further discussion of 
this issue, sec Roller 1991:151-32. 

7. There arc, of course, several Greek and Latin authors who describe the cult of die goddess and the 
reactions of her worshippers, but their testimonia arc likely to have been influenced by the position of the 
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reseotations of the goddess, evidence for her sacred places, and votive offerings. At 
the end of this chapter, I attempt to provide a general overview of the nature of the 
Phrygian Mother Goddess and her place in Phrygian society. 


the epighaphical evidence 

The information available from epigraphical texts, while helpful, is constrained by 
several factors. Despite the widespread use of an alphabetic script in Phrygia , 8 the 
amount of written material available for study is small. It is limited to inscriptions 
on the rock facades that are found throughout western Phrygia, a few scattered stone 
monuments in the central and eastern zones, and graffiti on pottery . 9 While several 
hundred texts in the Phrygian language survive, most of them are quite short, often 
consisting of only a few words or a personal name. The longest octant Phrygian text 
consists of nine lines . 10 Whole classes of material, such as literary texts, have not 
been found, and historical records are very few . 11 The extant texts can be transliter¬ 
ated easily enough, since the Phrygian script is a modified form of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, but the small amount of material available for study means that the language has 
not yet been fully translated. It can, however, be determined from the surviving texts 
that the Phrygian language was part of the Indo-European language family, proba¬ 
bly of the same branch as Greek. The language’s grammatical and lexical similarities 
to Greek make it possible to gain information from the texts even when they cannot 
be deciphered fully, and these texts thus form a good starting point for an examina¬ 
tion of the cult of the Mother Goddess . 12 

The majority of the inscriptions on stone seem to be concerned with subjects re¬ 
lated to the goddess’s cult. This can be determined from both their placement and 
their content. Many were incised onto cult facades, niches, altars, or other rode mon¬ 
uments connected with the goddess’s worship . 13 Some texts mention the goddess 
■specifically, while others use similar expressions of language but refer to other figures. 
Several of these texts have long been known and discussed, while others were dis- 


culr in Greek and Roman society rather than in Anatolia, and so will for the most part be excluded from 
the current discussion. 

8. Oa the origin and extent of the Phrygian alphabet, see Brixhc and Lcjcunc 19S4: he and 98-105. 
For the disappearance of this distinctively Phrygian script, Roller 1987b: 106-7. 

9. All of the extant examples of Palco-Phrygian inscriptions have been studied and published by 
Brixhe and Lcjcunc 198+. The corpus of Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, published by Friedrich 195a: 128-4-0, 
were written in the Greek alphabet and can be dated for the most part to the second and third centuries 
; ex These have not been considered in the present discussion. 

to. Brixhc and Lcjcunc 1984:62-6S, no. B-ot. 

. u. For the subject matter artested in the extant Phrygian texts, sec Roller 1989: 60. 

12. On the relationship of the Phrygian language to Greek, see Friedrich 19+1: S7S-80, and Crossland 
1982: 849. Phrygian grammar and vocabulary have been studied by M. Lcjcunc and Cl. Brixhc in a valu¬ 
able series of papers: sec Lcjcunc, 1969a, 1969b, 1970,1979; Brixhc, 1979,1982. 

1?. Of the forty-nine examples of inscriptions on stone published by Brixhc and Lcjeunc 1984, 
/twenty-five were incised onto natural rock formations that appear to have been used as cult monuments. 
Several others arc found on architectural blocks and may well have a religious significance, c.g., G-02, al¬ 
though the exact context in which the inscription was originally displayed can no longer be determined. 
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covered only recently. Virtually all lack objective criteria for daring. In most cases, 
the dates proposed by previous scholars for these inscriptions are derived, not from 
the text, but from the date of the monuments on which they were incised (in itself' 
difficult to determine). For this reason the question of daring specific inscriptions is' 
addressed in conjunction with a discussion of the archaeological monuments on 
which they are placed. 

Probably the most important information to be gained from the Paleo-Phrygian 
inscriptions is the goddess’s Phrygian name, Matar, which appears ten rimes in' 
Paleo-Phrygian inscriptions. In every case, the word is found on cult fKjades or in 
cult niches, indicating that this was a religious term . 14 The Phrygian word was ap-~ 
parently matar in the nominative case and mater- in the oblique cases, for example, ■ 
matercy (dative), maveran (accusative ). 15 Lexical parallels with other Indo-European 
languages indicate that matar meant “mother 55 Thus the Phrygian epigraphical evi¬ 
dence demonstrates clearly that the Phrygian deity was a mother goddess. 

In seven of these texts, the name Matar stands alone, without a corresponding ad-: 
jective . 16 In three instances, however, it is followed by an epithet. One of these epi¬ 
thets, areyastin, is found in an inscription on a cult facade near Midas City . 17 The 
word is evidently an adjective in the feminine singular accusative, modifying mate- 
ran in the text. Its meaning is unknown. The second epithet, which occurs twice, is' 
more intriguing: it is kubUeya. lz or kubdeya , 19 in both instances in the nominative; 
case modifying the word matar This word seems to be the origin of the Greek name: 
of the goddess, Kybelc, but as these two inscriptions indicate, in Phrygia kubiUya 
was not a proper noun but an adjective, presumably a divine epithet. It dearly was: 
not an essential part of the goddess 5 s name, for Matar could be used without an epi¬ 
thet or with another epithet. Since the goddess’s customary Greek and Larin names' 
derived from the word htbileya, however, it is worth considering in greater detail 
what it might have meant. Here the comments of Greek and Larin sources may pro-: 
vide some help. 

The first antient author we know of who speculated on the meaning of the name 
Kybele was the Roman geographer Strabo, who discusses this problem in two pas¬ 
sages. In commenting on the dty of Pessinous, the site of an important Hellenistic 
and Roman sanctuary of the Mother, Strabo notes that the goddess received her epi¬ 
thet “Dindymene” from the mountain Dindymon, just as the name ‘TCybcle 5 ’ came 

,ij 5 

14. The Old Phrygian inscriptions in which che word matar/matcr- appears have been collected and 

studied by Brixhe 1979. They arc also listed in the corpus of Brixhe and Lejcunc 1984: M-otc, M-Oid X, 
M-otd II, c; W-ota, b; W-03; W-04; W-o6; B-or. t. 

15. Brixhe 1979: 41. This, of course, corresponds to the nomenclature of Greek and Larin literature, 
where the goddess was addressed as Meter, the Mother, or Magna Mater, the Great Mother. 

16. Brixhe and Lcjeunc 1984: M-oic, M-oid I, M-oid II, M-oie, W-oib, W-o 3, W06. 

17. Ibid.:Woia. 

18. Ibid.: Boi. 

19. Ibid.:W-04- 
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•from Kybelon - 20 Here Strabo implies that Kybele referred to a specific mountain, 
: but he is not consistent on this point, for in another passage he states that the peo¬ 
ple of Phrygia address the goddess with a variety of toponymic epithets, including 
Idaia, Dindymene, Sipylene, Pessinountis, Kybele, and Kybcbe . 21 In fact, not all of 
these refer to geographical places. The first three are names of mountains: Idaia and 

• Sipylene refer to sites in western Anatolia, Mount Ida in the Troad and Mount Sipy- 
jos near the city of Magnesia on the Meander, both situated outside of the earlier 
Phrygian heartland; there was also a mountain Dindymon, although this name was 
apparently used for several different mountain ranges . 22 Pessinous was a not a moun- 
• r?in- however, but a city located in a valley in central Phrygia. Kybebe was not a to- 
;ponymic epithet at all, but rather was the Hellenized form of the name of the Nco- 
Hittitc goddess Rubaba, whose cult became conflated with that of the Phrygian 
Mother 23 Thus the implication of Strabo’s comment is that the word Kybele may 

• have been either a specific toponym, perhaps the name of a mountain or perhaps 
■hot, or simply an alternative name for the goddess. 

% A passage in Ovid’s Fasti, however, indicates more pointedly that the word hubi- 
: ;lcya alludes to a topographical feature . 24 In his discussion of the rites of Cybele in 
•Rome, the Roman poet mentions the Phrygian river Gallos, located “between green 
jGybele and lofty Celaenae.” Here the word Kybele (Cybele) does appear to desig¬ 
nate a place name, although it is uncertain whether the name refers to a city (thus 
paralleling Ovid’s mention of Celaenae) or to a geographical feature such as a moun¬ 
tain. Moreover, Ovid’s geography seems rather vague, for the Gallos, the river that 
■hows through Pessinous , 25 lies a considerable distance from Celaenae (modem 
: Dinar); thus describing the placement of “green Cybele” with reference to the river 
ind the city Celaenae provides little help in determining the location of Ovid’s 
'Cybele. In fact, the rather impredse allusions of both Strabo and Ovid imply that in 
the first century b.c., the specific location of the topos Kybelon/Cybele, if such had 
ever existed, was no longer known. 

Byzantine lexicographers dearly were intrigued by the etymology of Kybele, for 
they too attempted to define it. Hesychios states that word kybela meant “the mo un- 
stains of Phrygia, and caves and hollow places .” 26 The word is also defined as the 


20. Strabo 12.5.1-5. 

21. Strabo 10.5.12. 

22. No fewer than seven separate mountains in Anatolia were called Dindymon (sec Jcsscn 1905). Of 
jriese, the two most widely attested were the mountain where the source of the Hennos River was lo- 

on the border between Lydia and Phrygia (Hcrodotos 1.80; Strabo 13.4*5) 2nd a mountain near 
. Kyzikos, on the Sea of Marmara (Apollonios Rhodios 1.1093-1150; Strabo 1.2.4). The Dindymon moun¬ 
tain near Pessinous (Strabo 12.5.3) ^ yet another place. 

■■■■' 23. Laroche i960; Brixhc 197$: 4C; Roller 1994b. The Kubaba/Kybcic connection is explored in 
^chapter $. 

24. Ovid, Fasti, +.363-64. C£ Brixhc 1979: 44. 

25. Waclkcos 1971. Dcvrckcr and Waclkcns 19&+: 1$. 

26. Hesychios, s.v. opr) 0puyu iff. <ai avroa. *a l OaXapoi. 
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sacred mountain of the goddess in the Suda and the Etymologicum magnum; the Lat¬ 
ter quotes the first-century B.c. historian Alexander Polyhistor as a source . 27 In the 
work of Stephanus of Byzantium, Kybelon is called the sacred mountain of Phry- 
gia“ 

Thus citations in Classical literature make it appear likely that the epithet kubileya 
(or kubcleya) was derived from the name of a natural feature of the landscape, prob¬ 
ably a mountain. The term may have been the regular Phrygian word for mountain 
or it may have been the name of one specific mountain. Phrygian inscriptions also 
support the association of the term with a mountain, for both occurrences of the 
word in Palco-Phrvgian texts are inscribed on mountainous rock facades. The two 
&9adcs arc, however, some two hundred kilometers apart, one in northern Anatolia, 
in Bolu province, and the other in central Phrygia, near modem Afyon. Moreover^ 
if the passage in Ovid's Fasti has any validity, this would,place the location of the 
mountain Cybele in an altogether different place, in the vicinity of Cdacnac, roughly 
fifty kilometers to the south of Afyon. The presence of the term kubileya in three 
quite different locations implies that this term did not refer to one specific landscape 
feature. In sum, Greek and Roman sources indicate that the word meant simply 
“mountain" (thus Hesychios), or any sacred mountain dedicated to the Mother 
(thus Stephanos Byzantinus). “Matar Kubileya” would then be translated as <c the 
Mother of the mountain.” 

Since kubileya was not the only Phrygian epithet used of the Mother Goddess, it 
is worth asking why this particular epithet became so prominent in Greek and Roman 
usage. The Greeks 5 choice of the name Kybelc to address the Phrygian Mother God¬ 
dess may have resulted from several factors. The use of the epithet kubileya may have 
been more widespread in Phrygia than our limited knowledge of Phrygian texts sug¬ 
gests, leading the Greeks to adopt it when they adopted the cult of Meter. This sug¬ 
gestion is weakened, though, when one notes that during the Hellenistic and Roman 
eras, the Anatolian goddess continued to be addressed (in Greek) as Meter, or Mother, 
accompanied by various topographical epithets referring to the names of sacred 
mountains . 29 Moreover, the Greek proper adjective Kybcleic, KvptXth), could also 
refer to one specific place, a town near Smyrna on the Erythraian peninsula . 30 A 
votive text from Chios dedicated to Meter Kybcleie may refer to yet another Kybeleia, 
this one located on Chios, suggesting that .at least some Greeks recognized that Ky- 

zj. Suda, s.v. KvficXrf. optCa yap ij 0 «o*. St. mag., $.v. KvfJtXw = Alexander Polyhistor, FGrHist 273 F 
iz. Cf. also 2 Aristophanes, Birds S76. 

28. Stcph.Byz.,s.v./Cv 0 oWa. 

29. In the region around Midas City, she was Meter Angdisses (Haspcls 1971: 297-99, nos. 6, S, 13). 
La south cental Phrygia, she was addressed as Meter Zizimmcnc (Mitchell 1982: no. 361). In the Greek 
dries of Asia Minor, the goddess was addressed with a large number of topographical epithets, discussed 
in chapters 7 and 11. 

30. Hekataios, FGrHist 1 F 230; Strabo 1+.1.33. 
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bcle had originally been an epithet, not a separate name that referred to a specific 
place . 31 

The solution may lie in the regional variations of the Mother Goddess’s cult in the 
Greek world. As a proper noun, rather than an adjective, “Kybele” first appeared in 
'the Greek language in the mid sixth century B.C., and it became the common Greek 
name of the goddess during the fifth century B.c. 32 Within Greece, especially main¬ 
land Greece, the Mother Goddess was rarely associated with sacred mountains, and 
so the specifically topographical connotations of the name Kybcle would have been 
less meaningful to the Greeks. It is possible too that the Greeks 5 choice of the name 
Kybclc for the goddess may have reflected their familiarity with the Anatolian god¬ 
dess Kybebe, as implied by Herodotos . 33 The similarity of the two words Kybebe/ 
Kybele may have resulted in a syncretism of two names that were originally unre¬ 
lated. 

: In addition to the Phrygian name Matar, three other names that occur in Palco- 
Phxygian inscriptions, Midas, Baba, and Ares, may have significance for the god¬ 
dess’s cult. These names stand out because they too appear in Greek and Roman 
sources in the context of the cult of Kybele. The name Midas is perhaps the best 
known. It appears in a prominent inscription placed just above the large and intri¬ 
cately carved rock fagade, commonly called the Midas Monument, at Midas City, a 
site in western Phrygia named for this text (fig. 24 ). 34 This fagade was a cult monu¬ 
ment dedicated to the Mother, with a space for her image in the niche, where the 
name Matar occurs in several graffiti, although not in the major inscriptions on the 
monument . 35 In the main Midas City text, Midas is in the dative case, followed by 
the titles Icwagtaei and vanaktei, probably to be translated as ‘leader of the people” 
and “rulerf ’ 36 These titles imply that the inscription was a dedication to a Phrygian 
king, not a divinity. The only individual king Midas known to us was ruler of Phry¬ 
gia in the late eighth and early seventh centuries B.c., when Phrygia was at the 
height of its political power and geographical extent, and it seems likely that the 
'Midas mentioned in this inscription is this historically attested Midas . 37 The text 


31. Forrest 1965: no. u = Engclmann and Mcrkdbach 1973:365-66, no. 211. Engeimann and Merkel- 
bach assumed that this text referred to a place on the Erythraian peninsula, citing Strabo 14.1.33. Forrest, 
however, suggests (persuasivdy, I believe) that the Meter in the Chios text is the goddess worshipped in 
a Mctroon in southeastern Chios; this would be the same deity mentioned in two other texts from Chios, 
Forrest 1963; nos. 9,10. 

32. This is discussed in greater detail in chapter 5; for the ancient sources, see chapter 5, nn. 17-20. 

33 . Herodotos 5,102. On the confusion between Kybebe and Kybdc in Greek, sec Brixhc 1979: 44, 

. Graf 19S4:119; Roller 1994b and chapter 5 below. 

34 . Brixhe and Lqcunc 1984: M-oia, with earlier bibliography. For illustrations and description of 
the monument, see Haspcls 1971: 73-76 and 289 > no. l, and fig. 8. 

$S. For the graffiti within the cult niche, Brixhc and Lcjcunc X9S4: M*oic, M-oid I, M-01 d II, M-oic. 

36. Huxley 1959: 85-99. 

37 . It has often been assumed chat Midas was a dynastic name used by several Phrygian kings, but all 
the tesdmonia on Midas, both Near Eastern and Greek, refer only to the one individual mentioned 
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also implies that a human ruler Midas was in some way connected with the cult of 
the Mother, a point reinforced by the appearance of the name Midas, together with 
Matar, in a graffito within the cult niche . 38 

Another well-known Phrygian name, Ates, occurs in several Paleo-Phrygian in-' 
scriptions. Ates, in the nominative case, is the name of the dedicator on the princi¬ 
pal inscription of the Midas Monument. The same name, spelled Atas, also appears 
in two inscriptions carved onto natural rock facades near £epni, southwest of Afyon. 
These facades have not been shaped into carved reliefs containing a cult niche, nor 
does the name Matar appear in the texts, but the recurrence of certain key formulae 
and the placement of the texts on rock facades suggests that they too have a religious 
connotation . 39 The name Ates/Atas appears twice, once in the nominative case, pre¬ 
sumably the name of the dedicator , 40 and once in the dative, the recipient of the 
dedication . 41 In-both inscriptions the obscurity of the texts makes it difficult to com-’ 
meat more closely on their precise meaning, but it is interesting to note that this 
name Ates/Atas, surely the eponym of the Greek and Roman god Artis, appears in' 
religious contexts in Phrygia as well. This does not, however, necessarily imply that; 
it was the name of a divinity in Phrygia. Ates, in various spellings, was a common'! 
proper name in Phrygia, in fact, the most frequently attested Phrygian personal-: 
name . 42 It may also have been a name found in the Phrygian royal family, just as it 
was a component of the names Alyattes and Sadyattes, both seventh-century B.C. 
kings of Lydia . 43 

There is another major inscription on the Midas Monument, placed vertically on 
the right side of the monument, in which the dedicator is Baba . 44 This name also has 
important implications in the cult of the Mother, for Baba, or its Greek form Papa, 
was an alternative name for Artis in Graeco-Roman cult . 45 A virtually identical in¬ 
scription using the name Baba is found on an altar at the same site . 46 Apart from the 
name, neither text can be read, although the placing of both inscriptions implies that 
Baba too had some connection with the goddess. I shall offer some suggestions for 


above. For the ancient sources on Midas and further discussion of the identity of the Phrygian king, sec 
Mellink 1965; Roller 1983: 500-301; Muscarella 1989. 

3$. Brixhc and Lcjucnc 19S4: M*ox d I, 

39. Brixhc and Drcw-Bear 1982: 73* 

40. Brixhc and Lejcunc 1984; W-08. 

41. Ibid.: W-io. 

43. Note the numerous citations of Zgusta 1964: nos. 119-1 through 119-21, a tool of ninety-three d- 
cations of the name from central Anatolia. The Gordion excavations have yidded several more examples 
among the graffiti on Phrygian, pottery; sec Brixhc and Lcjcune 1984: nos. G-107, G-nS, G-119, G-120, 
G-123, G-I24, G-izS, G-14S, G-221, G- 224 > G-234. Note also the comments of Robert 1963:528-30, The 
high frequency of the occurrence of the personal name Ates in Phrygia is in marked contrast to the oc¬ 
curence of other personal names, most of which arc attested by a single example. 

45. This is implied by Herodotos 1.34, See also Roller i9SSa: 48-49. 

44. Brixhc and Lcjcune 19S4: M-oib. 

45. In inscriptions of the Roman period. Baba, or Papa, was an epithet of the Phrygian Zeus 
(MAMA 5,213 bis). Baba is also the name given by Greek sources (Diodoros 3.58,4; Arrian, FGrHia 156 
F 22) as an alternative name for Atria, the youthful companion of the Mother in Gracco-Roman cult. 

46. Brixhc and Lcjcune 19S4; I$-I9, M-02. 
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tbc meaning of these three names in the context of the Mother's cult after an analy¬ 
sis of the archaeological evidence. 

XHE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

The archaeological material related to the cult of the Phrygian Mother Goddess is 
substantial, extending throughout the whole range of the Phrygian cultural sphere. 
The depictions of the goddess and her companions, the votive offerings dedicated 
to her, and the cult facades, niches, and altars that constituted her places of worship 
are among the most dramatic and memorable monuments of central Anatolia. Some 
of these monuments have long been known, while others were discovered only re¬ 
cently. In this section, coo, I shall focus on data from Phrygia, using material from 
other Anatolian sites and from Greece only when it may help clarify a point. As was 
hue of the Paleo-Phrygian inscriptions, chronology presents a difficult problem 
here, for most of the Phrygian monuments lack objective evidence that might pro¬ 
vide a firm date. Dates for specific works are given where they are available, and a 
general discussion of chronology follows at the end of this section. 

Let us start with the pictorial monuments relevant to the cult. There are approxi¬ 
mately twenty individual Phrygian sculptural representations depicting the goddess 
Matar, 47 There arc also several aniconic figures that may be representations of her, as 
well as other pieces depicting smaller figures, who appear to be her attendants. 
These form the earliest body of Phrygian religious sculpture and will be discussed as 
a group. 

The pictorial representations of the Mother Goddess display certain uniform fea¬ 
tures, suggesting that the Phrygians had a basic concept of how their goddess ought 
to look. She is always shown as a mature woman, standing upright, with her head, 
body, and legs perfectly frontal. Her aims are usually bent across her body and hold 
various objects. Her figure is heavily draped: she wears a gown that comes high up 
on her neck and has long sleeves and a long, full skirt, gathered at the waist by a belt. 
The sculpted costume represents a garment that was apparently made of ample and. 
fairly thick material, allowing little indication of anatomy. The figure normally wears 
a tall, tiered headdress, the so-caUcdpfl^ from which a long veil extends to the hem 
of her skirt. Often one or both sides of this veil are tucked into the figure’s belt, 
where it appears as a series of horizontal catenary folds extending across the goddess’s 
skim The iconographic schema of this costume was almost surely derived from the 
costumes worn by women, both human and divine, depicted in Neo-Himte relief 


+ 7 . The Phrygian representations of the goddess have been collected and studied by F. Naumann 
1983: 39-100. To her catalogue on pp. 295-96 should be added the reliefs published by Mcllink 1985: 
; pi- 73 , figs, i and 2, and the recently discovered ivory figurine from Elmali, Antalya Museum Catalogue 
1988: no. 42. One of the pieces included in Naumann^ catalogue, p. 295 no. 22, is probably not a repre¬ 
sentation of the goddess, but an attendant figure. 
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sculpture in southeastern Anatolia in the ninth and eighth centuries b.c., for both 
the details of the garment and its stylistic rendition are very close to Neo-Hitrite 
female figures, especially those from Karkamis and Malatya . 45 There is no trace of 
Hellenic influence in these representations of the standing Phrygian goddess . 49 The 
attributes of the Phrygian goddess and her placement on Phrygian monuments are, 
however, uniquely Phrygian features, which provide insight into her character. They 
also show marked regional differences. ) 

The Archaeological Evidence: Central and Eastern Phrygia il 

I shall start with an analysis of representations of the goddess in central Phrygia, 
since several of these were found in informative archaeological contexts. The images 
of the goddess from central Phrygia,' including the regions around Gordion, Ankara^ 
and Bogazkoy, are among the finest and best preserved. These include five large and 
impressive cult reliefs and statues, several smaller images of the goddess and her 
attendants, and a number of simple schematic idols. The five largest images, all of 
which were probably displayed in public shrines of the goddess, were found in Gor¬ 
dion (fig.7), 50 in the Ankara districts of Bah^elievler (fig. 8 ) 51 and Etlik (fig, 9), 52 in 
Aya $, 53 and in Bogazkoy (fig. io ). 54 The size of the figures ranges from about one- 
third to two-thirds life-size, the figure from Bogazkoy being the largest All five of 
these works depict the goddess in the costume described above, the high headdress' 
with veil, the garment with long sleeves, long skirt, and a broad belt. The piece from 
Aya$ (now apparendy lost) was a freestanding work of sculpture, but the other four 
images of the Phrygian goddess arc works of high relief. These four images include 
both the figure of the goddess and an architectural setting that frames her and pre¬ 
sents her as if in the doorway of a building. In the works from Gordion and Ankara^ 
the figure and architectural frame are carved from one piece, while in the Bogazkoy 
piece, the goddess figure and the frame were made separately . 55 J 

48. See Mdlink 19S3: 35+, and F. Ijik 1989, who gives a careful analysis of the relationship between 

the Neo-Hitdte and Phrygian, costumes. Close parallels can be found in the procession of women to the 
goddcss.Kubaba on the Long Wall of Sculpture at Karkamis (Woolcy, in Carebcmish II, 192a: pis, i9-2z) : 
and in a sculpture from Malatya (F. Naumann 1983: pi. I, 2). For an analysis of the similarities between 
the two sets of costumes, Nco-Hitdte and Phrygian, see Roller 1994b and the discussion of this question 
in chapter 3. ■ 3 

49. Several scholars who liavc alleged Hellenic influence in the Phrygian representations of the god- n 
dess Macar have relied on an unrealistically low dating for these figures, c.g., F.-Naumann 1983: 77;, 
Prayoh 1987: 201-4; Borgcaud i9SSb: S7. Others have assumed that certain aspects of the goddess’s ap- ; 
pearanee, such as the folds in her garment or the smile on the Bogazkoy figure, must be of Greek origin, 
c.g., Tcmizcr 1959: 179-87, Bittcl 1963: 12-14. Both of these traits, however, arc found on Neo-Hittitc 
sculpture of the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. F. I$ik 19891 csp. 67,72,100, gives a thorough and con¬ 
vincing analysis of the Nco-Hitrite sources of the Phrygian Matures dress, stance, and facia! expression 

50. F. Naumann 1983:295* no. 19, pL 5,3; Mdlink 1983: pi. 70. ■? 

51. Tcmizcr 1959; F. Naumann 1983:294, no. xS, pL 5, 2. 

52. F. Naumann 19S3: 29s, no. 20, pL s, 4- 

53. Bittd 1963: pi. 11, c, d. F. Naumann 1983:29s, no. 21. 

54. Bind 1963; pi. 1—8. F. Naumann 19S5: 295, no. 23, pi. 7> 1. 

55. This can be seen dearly in the photograph in Bittd 1963: pi. 4. ? 
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The attributes held by the figures make this group of representations distinctive. 
Xn three of the five works, the reliefs from Gordion and Bahgelievlcr, and the Aya$ 
statue, the goddess is shown with similar attributes, a bird in her left hand and a 
djfaking vessel in her right. The bird is grasped firmly in a restraining action suitabLe 
to a bird of prey, and the profile of each bird is that of a raptor such as a hawk or 
falcon . 56 The Gordion and Aya? figures are shown holding a shallow open bowl, 
while on the Bah^elicvler relief, the figure holds a small spouted jug; both are types 
of drinking vessels frequently found in Phrygian pottery . 57 The right hand of the 
figure on the Edik relief also holds a drinking vessel of indistinct shape. In this work, 
there is no bird; instead, the figured left arm is tucked under the fold of her veil next 
to her belt. 

The Bogazkoy relief is somewhat different. The upper torso and arms of the figure 
are not preserved, apart from a small fragment of the left hand, which appears to 
bold a round object, identified by the excavator as a pomegranate 58 This relief is also 
'unique in that the goddess is not alone, but is accompanied by two small male fig* 
ures, whose height is about even with the goddess’s hips. Both figures wear loin¬ 
cloths but are otherwise nude. The figure on the goddess’s right plays the double 
'flute, while that on the left plays the lyre or cithara. 

Another common feature of the central Phrygian reliefs is the architectural facade 
that frames the goddess, as if in a doorway. This is seen most clearly on the two 
reliefs from Ankara, which imitate a door placed in the short end of a building with 
a pitched roof, whose central point is supported by a vertical post. Above the point 
of the gable is an akroterion, resembling a set of horns curving inward. The depic¬ 
tion of the akroterion in the sculpted reliefs closely parallels actual stone akroteria 
-found at Gordion . 59 In the Bah^elievler relief, the surface on either side of the door¬ 
way is decorated with an interlocking meander design reminiscent of the designs 
'found on Phrygian pottery and furniture of the late eighth century B.C. 60 The whole 
schema of door, framing posts, roof, akroterion, and geometric pattern was evidently 
designed to represent the form and structure of an actual building. This schema was 
apparently followed in the relief of the goddess and her attendants found at Bogaz- 
koy, although because of its poor state of preservation only the outline of the archi- 

'vir 

56. Mdlink 193$: 551-54. In his publication of the relief from Bah$clicvlcr, Temizer 1959: 179-87, R_ 
‘Tanizcr argued that the bird held by this figure was perhaps a pet such as a dove, on analogy with Greek 
: kocai, which arc often shown holding birds (c.g., a korc from Milctos, inv. no. Berlin 1791, illustrated by 
Boardman 1978: fig, S9* a korc from Samos, Boardman 1978: fig. 97), but the profile of the bird held by 
Phrygian Macar seems clearly to indicate a raptor, 
gi. 57 . Mcllink 1985: 551. 

| 58 . Bind 1963: 9. 

V 59 . Several examples of such stone horn-shaped akroteria have been found at Gordion, all reused in 
later contexts. An example is illustrated by Young 1956: pi. 93, fig. 41. Sec also Sams 1994: 212-13, figs. 
^.3.2,20.3.4. 

; V to. For similar meander patterns on Phrygian pottery, sec Sams 1971: 584, fig. 2; for geometric pat¬ 
terns on Phrygian furniture, Young ct al. 1981: 63, fig. 33, and 17$, fig. 10+; and Simpson 1988. 
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tectural frame is known. 61 The architectural frame of the Gordion relief is also very 
battered; only the side and horizontal upper frame of the doorway, along with the ] 
vertical support for the gable, are visible. | 

The Edik relief preserves the left half (viewer’s left) of the architectural facade, on.; 
which we see a composite human-animal figure on the building’s left “wall” The ;■ 
figure, a creature with head and forelegs of a lion and the lower torso of a human 
being, wears a long skirt, which covers the rigjht leg, while the nude left leg steps ( 
forward toward the Phrygian goddess in the door. Its arms are raised, as if to sup-1 
port the winged sun above in The whole composition is reminiscent of Neo-Hittitc' 
art, where such composite creatures are frequent. 62 The winged sun is also a Neo-: 
Hitrite motif. 63 No one specific parallel between the Phrygian relief from Edik and i 
a Neo-Hitrite relief, however, has been found. 64 The Etlilc relief’s gabled roof has; 
another unique detail: to the left of the central akroterion (and presumably also on ; 
the missing right side) is an additional roof ornament, a horn that curves out and ; 
down along the slope of the roof. | 

The settings in which these reliefs were originally displayed provide interesting; 
clues to their functions. The clearest context is provided by the Bogazkoy work. This - 
was set into a niche in the interior of the fortification wall around the Phrygian set-/; 
dement on Biiyukkale, near one of the city gates 65 The Bahselievler and the Edik; 
reliefs were found reused in later contexts, but both appear to have been part of a 
scries of sculpted orthostate reliefs depicting real and fantastic animals: a horse, bull, 
lion, sphinx, and griffin. 66 All of these reliefs, goddess and animal, have cuttings for 
attachment clamps on the rear surface. They were found in several different parts of! 
Ankara, but all were associated with Phrygian tumuli, suggesting that these two? 
goddess reliefs were originally displayed in a funerary context. 67 The Gordion relief 
follows a different pattern still, for it was found outside the city in the bed of the;! 
Sangarios River, and may have been used in an extramural shrine. 68 The context of 
the work from Aya$ is unknown. , I 

Another noteworthy piece, found in Salmankoy, near Bogazkoy, is a nearly life-) 
size head of a female figure wearing a large multitiered headdress similar to that on) 

;.‘S 

61. Bittcl 1963: 7. *4- Bittcl proposed a reconstruction of the niche with geometric designs on the 
facade and a gabled roof (fig, S), on analogy with other Phrygian cult reliefs of the goddess. 

62. Occhmann 1971:310-16, ;| 

63. Sec the reliefe illustrated by Orthmann 1971: pL i$d (Karatcpc); pi. 4-f (Malarya); pi. 494 50c, jib 

(Sak?agbzu). * • J 

64. F. Naumann 19S3: 66. Roller 199+b: 190. 

65. Bittcl 1963: 7 - 3 ? 

66. Giitcrbock 1946: 74-S0, and Giitcrbock 1974. Illustrations of some of animal figures are found 

in Giitcrbock 1946: figs. 22-29, and Akurgal 1949* pis. 48b, 49, and 50. £ 

67. Bulu£ 198S: 19-21. Hans Giitcrbock had suggested that these reliefs were placed on the wall of i 

sanctuary' of the goddess (Giitcrbock 1974:98). $ 

68 . Mellink 1983: ?J6. 
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the Eogazkoy goddess (fig. ii). 69 While Its original setting is unknown, the piece 
provides further evidence of the tradition of representing'the goddess in impressive 
sculptural works. 

: In addition to the major cult images discussed above, other smaller and less care¬ 
fully crafted pieces can be connected with the cult of the goddess. Some of these ap¬ 
pear to represent the ddty herself, while others may depict attendant figures. Three 
further representations of the Mother Goddess are known from Gordion. One, a flat 
relief of red sandstone from a later context, lacks a head and lower torso (fig. 12). 70 
The relief represents a standing figure with arms bent across the body. The right arm 
holds an open bowl, while the left grasps a large bird of prey by its legs. There is no 
clear detail of anatomy, although the long garment suggests a female figure. In addi¬ 
ction to the raptor in the figure’s hand, another bird stands upright at the left, while on 
'the right side of the figured skirt is a third raptor with a fish dangling from its mouth. 
£ ‘Two additional figures of the goddess in Gordion were found in the debris of 
•houses located under later burial tumuli outside the walled areas of the city. Both 

• may be Indicative of the kinds of objects placed in household shrines. One, found 
binder Tumulus E, is a fragment of a small alabaster piece, lacking a head and lower 
'torso. 71 The two arms hold attributes that mirror those of the red sandstone relief: 
{■the bird, held firmly by the legs, is in the right hand, and an open bowl is in the left. 
fAmost interesting, although fragmentary relief, found under Tumulus C, shows the 
{.goddess in a different setting (fig. 15). 72 The work is a small limestone slab, divided 
{{into a horizontal row of panels by vertical strips. In one extant panel, a bull strides 
/to the right, its head turned to face the viewer, while another, partially preserved 
§panel shows a standing female, fully frontal, with her arms and hands extended out 
.from her body. The female figure wears the same high polos, veil, and long full gar- 
/ment seen in the Larger cult reliefs and is likely to be a miniature version of them. 
/The relief’s border frames this figure as if she were standing in a doorway, reinforc- 
fmg the parallel with the major cult reliefs, although here the niche is a purely rec- 

• tangular space without pediment or akroterion. Her right hand is incomplete, while 
, hcr left hand holds a round object, perhaps a vessel of some kind. The depiction of 
|{the goddess flanked by striding animals recalls the orthostate relief panels from 
-{Ankara, 73 suggesting that the Tumulus C relief depicts in miniature the arrangement 
rin which large-scale reliefs were displayed. 

g • Two other figures from Gordion, one found in the nineteenth century (now in I$- 

•//: 6 S>* Bochmer 1972,: no. 2162; F. Naum aim 19S3:296, no. 24, pL 7,2. This headdress, like the costume 
,/on the full-scale figures of the goddess, shows a strong affinity to Nco-Kittite sculpture; c£ the discussion 
/ah chapter 3. 

70 . MdJink 19S3: pL 73,1. 

W. 7I * Ibid.: pi. 7$,2. 

72 . Guterbock 1974: 98. pi. 13; Mcliink 19S3: pi. 73,4; Kohler 1995: 34, no. TumC 26. 
fe 73 ‘ Guterbock 1974: 98; Mcliink 1983: 356; F, Naumann 19S3: 63-64. 
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figure 12. Relief of the 
Phrygian Mother from Gordion. 
Seventh-sixth century B.C. Courtesy, 
Gordion Excavation Project. 







f IGUiE 14*. Relief of 
attendant figure from Gordion. 
Seventh-sixth century B.c. Courtesy, 
Gordion Excavation Project. 


:tanbul) and one uncovered more recently (fig. 14), may represent attendant 
^figures. 74 In both cases, only the head and upper torso are preserved. Both works de¬ 
pict a figure with no headdress and bare upper torso. Both figures hold an open 
bowl in the right hand. Only the figure in Istanbul still preserves its left arm and 
.hand, and that grasps a raptor by the legs. The lack of headdress, garment, and veil 
; riiggc$ts that these are male figures, probably youths, since they are beardless. 75 
They are reminiscent of the two small youths who accompany the Bogazkoy god- 
idess and are roughly of the same dimensions—that is, notably smaller than the 
■figures of the goddess herself. The presence of such small male figures at both 
-Bogazkoy and Gordion may indicate that a young male attendant was pan of the 
■'goddesses retinue. 

In addition to iconic images of the goddess and her attendants, there is a scries of 
aoiconic idols that appears to be connected with the cult. Five are known from 
Bogazkoy, 76 and approximately fifteen from Gordion (fig. 15). 77 The simplest of these 


74 « The earlier find is now in Istanbul; see Kortc 1S97: 25-27, and Mcliink 1983: pi. 72,1-3, The other 
%urc, still in Gordion, is depicted by Mdlink 1983: pi. 72,4-5. 

r 75 * Mellink 1983:352. Neumann included the piece in Istanbul in her catalogue of Kybclc represen ta- 
;taons but interprets the other figure as male (F. Naumann 1983: 295, no. 22). 

7 ^- Examples arc illustrated by Bittcl 1963: fig. 2; Boehmcr 1972: nos. 2144 A, 2147, 214$, 2160 (ail 
.stone pieces) and 1S92 (bone); and F. Naunuxm 1983: pi. 9 a-c. 

77 * An example is illustrated in Young 1951: pL VH, fig. 2; the rest arc unpublished. 
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figure 15. Aniconic idol 
from Gordion. Seventh-sixth .? 
century b.C. Photograph by author. 


arc merely roughly worked rectangular stones with a round knob on top, approxi¬ 
mating a human head. On others, the round knob bears sketchy features of a human 
face. They do not have the costume or any of the attributes of the iconic images of 
the goddess, but their connection with her cult seems highly probable; similar sche¬ 
matic images are frequently found on the goddess’s altars, including a set of double 
idols at Faharad Qe$mc , 78 between Ankara and Gordion, and in the Phrygian high¬ 
lands, to be discussed below. Most were found in residential .contexts, although one 
in Bogazkoy came from a Phrygian shrine near an earlier Hittite temple . 79 One 
particularly interesting example was recovered from a Phrygian house in Bogazkoy. 
This is a schematic idol set up on a stone base franked by two rounded stclai, oh 
which there are hunting scenes in low relief; these depict wild animals hunting do-: 
mestic animals and human beings hunting animals with bow and arrow . 80 In gen¬ 
eral, these idols appear to have been simpler images of the goddess, perhaps the 
focus of her worship in private contexts, such as domestic shrines, or were the offer¬ 
ings of less affluent individuals. j, 

Objects used as votive offerings are also known. The goddess’s most common 

78. Mdlink 1981:97; R Naumann 19S3: 94, pi. 96 See also Bochmcr 197a: 206-7. 

79. Bochmcr 1972: 210, no. 2160; R Naumann 1983:93. 

So. Bochmcr 1972: 206, 210 no. 21+4A; R Naumann 1985: pi. 9c; Prayon 1987: no - 18 3> pi* 35 * 
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•tribute, a bird of prey, was a frequent choice. The Gordion excavations yielded sev¬ 
eral figurines of birds of prey, ranging from simple terracotta images to carefully 
crafted stone and metal objects. 81 One, an alabaster falcon, bore a dedicatory in¬ 
scription . 82 Similarly, in Bogazkoy, the small Iron Age shrine uncovered near an ear¬ 
ner Hitrite temple had several votive figurines of birds. 83 

£ The substantial number of representational images, large and small, from several 
inajor Phrygian centers in central Anatolia certainly signifies the Mother Goddess’s 
•prominence, but evidence for rites connected with her worship is surprisingly 
limited. Exactly what kind of sacred space was allotted to Matar remains uncertain. 
There is no building that can be convincingly identified as her temple in any Phry¬ 
gian settlement. 84 There do seem to have been intra-urban shrines of the goddess, 
;5uch as the Phrygian open-air shrine in Bogazkoy, but there is no evidence that a 
temple or sacred precinct formed a central nexus of city planning in Phrygia, as is the 
.case in the Bronze Age levels at Bogazkoy. In Gordion, the best-known Phrygian 
-settlement in central Anatolia, cult objects both large and small were found through¬ 
out the city, within and without the walled citadel, suggesting that the cult was prac- 
■'ficed in both public and domestic shrines. 

T There is also abundant evidence for extra-urban sanctuaries of the goddess. As 
doted above, the figured reliefs from Ankara and Gordion were found in extramural 
contexts, near funerary monuments and near the Sangarios River, respectively. 
Other sanctuaries lay in rural areas, quite remote from any urban association. One, 
-bn the cliffs above the Sangarios River near the modem village of Domrek, about 
twenty kilometers north of Gordion, consists of several step altars and stelai carved 
out of the natural live rock (fig. 16). 85 Another is the sanctuary at Kalehisar, about 30 
'kilometers north of Bogazkoy (fig. 17), consisting of a step altar with high back next 
to a long flat platform with a Paleo-Phxygian inscription, now much worn (fig. X8). 86 

• Traces of sculpted relief of a human figure, of which only the feet remain, suggest 
xthat a relief of the goddess might have stood here. A similar step altar with niches on 
each side was carved into the local granite near the Phrygian site of Pessinous, and a 

'•pair of basins, perhaps used for liquid offerings, was hollowed out from the rock 

U 81. Four terracotta birds arc known, Romano 1995: 58, nos. 1+9-52, as well as one of faience and one 
yof glass; not all of these arc necessarily captors. Nineteen stone examples have been found, most of which 
arc dearly raptors. One of these has been published, Young 1964’ pi- S3, fig. 6 ; Mcllink 1983: pi. 73, no. 3. 
yFor some general remarks on the use of stone birds in Phrygia, see Mcllink 1963-64: 28-32. 

82. Brnche and Lcjcunc 1984: G-136. 
gfV 83. Bcran 1963; Boehmer 1972: 208-9. 

0- 8+. Mcllink 1983: 357-59, and 1993b: 297, has argued that Mcgaron 2 in Gordion (for the location of 
\;thc building, sec DeVries 1990: 376, fig. 7> labeled M 2) was a temple of the goddess, a temple that would 
£havc provided the model for the architecruai frame in which the goddess stands. This building does not 
•’differ in form or in conrcnts from the other megara in that section of the dty, however, and its attribution 
- 3 temple scans quite unlikely. For another suggestion concerning the goddess’s architectural frame, sec 

• Roller 1988a: 49. The meaning of the architectural frame is discussed in greater detail below. 

•£• 85. Mcllink 1981: 97. Keith DeVries, personal communication. 

§• 86. Brixhc and Lcjcunc 198+: 242-43, pi. 124; Prayon 1987: no. 9, pL. 5d. 
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figure i 6. Phrygian altar at; 
Domrek. Seventh-sixth century B.c. 

Photograph by author ; 


nearby. 87 The double idols at Faharad a spring between Ankara and Gor-J 

dion, may also signify an extramural sanctuary 88 4 

There is some evidence that the Mother Goddess’s worship extended beyond cen¬ 
tral Phrygia. A small number of sculptural works of fairly schematic workmanship 
from the fringes of Phrygia that may represent the goddess arc one indication of 
this. A stele from Daday, in north central Anatolia (ancient Paphiagonia), depicts a; 
standing woman with a headdress and veil; she holds the right hand between the i 
breasts, while the left is folded across her waist. 89 In a relief from Beydegirmen, near; 
Kayseri, the standing figure clasps both hands between her breasts and appears to : 
hold a spindle in her right hand. 90 A stele from Mut (ancient Claudiopolis, in Ciii- : 
cia) depicts the figure holding a spindle in the right hand, while the left is folded : 
across the chest; a lion appears lying on the upper surface of the stele. 91 In each; 
example, the figure is carved in high relief on a background framed by a raised edge,"; 
although this is not, strictly speaking, an architectural setting; moreover, the figures;j 


87. Dcvrekcr and Vcrmculcn 1991: in-12, figs. 9-10. 

83 . F. Naumann 1935; 94, pi. 9$ Prayon 1937: no. 47> pi 1 sc. 

89. F. Naumann 193$: 296, no. 25, pi. 8,1. 

90. Ibid.: 296, no. 26, pL 3,2. 

91. Ibid.: 85 a. 24s; cat. no. 2ja. 
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figure 17 . Phrygian shrine at 
Kalehisar, distant view. Seventh-sixth century B.c. 

Photograph by John Wagoner 


have different attributes, making their identity uncertain. A cult that extended over 
such a large area could, however, have had significant local variations, apparent in 
variant types of sculptural images. The goddess’s cult presence in Cilicia is further 
indicated by rock altars similar to those at Domrek and Kalehisar . 92 

Before concluding this survey of the central Phrygian evidence, some comments 
on chronology are needed. A few monuments can be dated from their archaeologi¬ 
cal context. Two shrines at Bogazkoy offer fixed points of chronology. The Phrygian 
shrine located on the site of an older Hittite temple was in use during the mid eighth 
century B.C. 93 The Bogazkoy sculptural group of the goddess with her two youthful 
male attendants can be no later than the end of the sixth century b.c.; the excavator 
dated it to the middle of the sixth century . 94 Two Gordion objects found under 
burial tumuli, the small relief from under Tumulus C and the idol from under Tu¬ 
mulus E, have a fairly precise lower chronological limit, since they must have been 
made before the mid sixth century, the date of the construction of those tumuli . 95 
Another chronological indicator may be the stone used in the cult reliefs from Gor- 

92. Note the rock altars at Dibckra$k north of Alanya, Zoroglu. 199 +: 302-3 and pis. 27,2S.1. 

93. Bochmcr 1972: 20S-9. 

94 . Bittel 1965: 7~$. 

95 * Kohler 1995: 54. 
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figure i 8, Phrygian altar at ■ 

Kakhisar, dosc-up. Seventh-sixth century B.c. 

Photograph by John Wagoner. > 

dion, for this is a type of stone first used for sculpture in the Middle Phrygian Level;-, 
thus the Gordion works are probably no earlier than the rebuilding of the city after, 
its destruction in approximately 700 b.c. 96 The monuments from the Ankara region, 
have no dear archaeological context, but certain comments can be made on stylistic' 
grounds: the Etlik relief shows dose affinities with Neo-Hi trite sculpture, and the 
Bahgelievler relief was apparently one of a series of orthosutc reliefs, several of 
which show strong influence from the Assyrianizing phase of Neo-Himtc sculptural 

j 

96. For the date of the rebuilding of Gordion following its destruction, traditionally dated to 696 
B.C,, see Sams and Voigt 1990: +59-60. DeVries 1998 proposes the slightly earlier date of 709 ».C. for the 
destruction. \ 































style- They should probably be dated no later than the seventh century B.c., the lat¬ 
est period of Neo-Hittite Influence in Phrygia, and may be earlier. 97 It seems likely 
that the Phrygian sculptural tradition of representing the goddess had been formed 
by the late eighth or early seventh century B.C. under Neo-Hittite influence. This 
tradition continued into the sixth century, and possibly later. 

These suggested dates for the sculptural monuments of central Phrygia arc sur¬ 
prisingly Late, for Gordion was already an important Phrygian center in the ninth 
century B.c. 98 Ankara also was a major setdement during the eighth century, judg¬ 
ing from the rich finds from the burial tumuli in Ankara, contemporary with the 
eighth-century Gordion tumuli. Yet no monumental representations of the goddess 
before the seventh century B.c. survive, although it should be noted that sculptural 
monuments of any kind are rare in Gordion in the levels immediately preceding the 
site's destruction. The presence of an eighth-century shrine at Bogazkoy, in which 
the bird of prey formed an important symbol, suggests that the goddess was wor¬ 
shipped on the Anatolian plateau earlier; moreover, the lack of a specific cult center 
such as a temple may make it difficult to recognize the goddess's cult presence. 

The evidence seems to point to a gradual development of formal cult symbols and 
materials. I noted in chapter 3 that the Phrygians used many symbols for their 
Mother Goddess that they had inherited from earlier Anatolian peoples, including 
the bird of prey and the presentation of the divinity standing in the sacred doorway, 
and developed these into specifically Phrygian forms of religious expression. The 
continuity with the past illustrated through the use of such older Anatolian symbols 
suggests strongly that the Mother Goddess became part of the Phrygians' religious 
tradition during their earliest presence as a distinct Anatolian people in the Early 
Iron Age, although the goddess may not have received a monumental expression 
in sculpture until the flourishing period of Phrygian civilization, the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.C. One may even wonder, following the bold hypothesis of 
Machteld Meflink, whether contact between the Phrygian king Midas and the Neo- 
Hittite rulers of the later eighth century B.c. exposed the Phrygians to the court 
iconography of the Neo-Hittite sculptural monuments and led them to develop an 
iconographic form for their own goddess. 99 The aniconic or partially iconic Phry¬ 
gian monuments and the rock altars to Matar may be older forms of addressing the 
Phrygian Mother, which interest in making large iconographic monuments never 
frilly obliterated. 

Once the iconography of the goddess was formed, it seems to have been conserv¬ 
ative. The changes observed in the representations of her are relatively minor, indi¬ 
cating little change in the cult for several centuries. While the evidence for central 


97 . Mdlink 1983: 359; F. 19891 94-95% 103. 
9 $. Sams 1989: 4 S 2 ; Sams 1994. 

99 - Mcliiak 19S3:358-59. 
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Anatolia is sparse, latex developments in cult images of the Mother Goddess seem to 
come, not from internal developments within Phrygia, but from contact with the 
Greek world in the west, and arc best considered after a review of the archaeological 
monuments in western Phrygia* 

The Archaeological Evidence: Wcsvem Phrygia 

While the cult material from western Phrygia has much in common with that from 
central Phrygia, there are some notable differences* One significant difference is the 
nature of the material available for study. In central Phrygia, the archaeological evi¬ 
dence consists primarily of representations of the goddess and other cult objects 
found during excavation in or near established Phrygian centers. In western Phry¬ 
gia, apart from the important Phrygian center at Midas City, few sites have been 
carefully excavated. 100 On the other hand, the character of the terrain, with its 
prominent natural outcrops of limestone and tufa, permitted the carving of monu¬ 
mental cult reliefs onto the live rock. These reliefs could be associated with an urban 
settlement such as Midas City, but many were placed away from an urban area, and 
were often integrated into the landscape in quite dramatic settings. This in itself has 
created a major problem in examining the western Phrygian monuments, namely,' 
that these monuments have always been exposed to the elements and axe often in 
much poorer condition than their counterparts in central Phrygia- Information on 
chronology is sparse or nonexistent- Nonetheless, a distinctive image of the goddess 
emerges, one characteristic of this region. 

The major concentration of monuments lies in the highlands of Phrygia, the moun¬ 
tainous country near the upper reaches of the Tembris and Sakarya rivers, within a* 
roughly triangular area defined by the modem Turkish cities of Eski$ehir, Kiitahya,* 
and Afyon. Twenty-three such monuments have been identified, in each case carved 
into the natural rock. 101 Each monument consists of a sculpted relief depicting an ar¬ 
chitectural facade, recognizable as a representation of the front of a building. These 
reliefs can range in detail from the simple schematic outline of a building to an dab- 
oratcly rendered image with many architectural details. As a group, the fagades have 
several features in common. Each one contains an oblong niche recessed into the 
stone, in some cases deep and in others shallow; often steps carved into the rock lead 
up to this niche. In several of the monuments, the niche is carved so as to imitate in 
stone the form of a wooden doorway with frame and crossbeams, as would be found 
in an actual wooden building. 102 The relief can include the pediment and gable of a 
pitched roof surmounted by an akroterion with two inward curved horns; these fea- 


100. Foe the excavation of Midas City, sec Gabriel 195^ 1965, and Haspcls 1951- 

101. The principal study of the monuments of the Phrygian highlands is Haspcls 1971: 73-m. Since 
Haspcls gives careful descriptions and analyses of these works, the discussion here can be much briefer. 
For their location and distribution, see also F. Naumann 19S3: +2, fig. 3. 

102. Note the comments of Haspcls 1971: 73-74 and 100-101. 




tores too parallel the known details of actual buildings in central Phrygia* 103 The 
doorway/niche is often surrounded by geometric patterns carved in the stone, some 
of which are quite intricate. 104 The fact that all the fafades present the same basic ap¬ 
pearance similar to that found in the reliefs of central Phrygia (note especially the ar¬ 
chitectural facade on the monument from Bahgelievler) suggests that the carved 
fe$ade imitating the appearance of the front of a building was part of the basic 
iconography of these monuments. 

Sixteen of these facades have an empty niche, but in the remaining seven, the fig¬ 
ure of the goddess standing in the “doorway* can still be seen. 105 In three cases, the 
image is extremely worn, so that now one can determine only that at one time an 
image did exist. 106 On four others, however, the figure of the goddess is preserved 
well enough to determine that her general appearance was similar to that in the im¬ 
ages found in the reliefs of central Phrygia: a standing female wearing a high head¬ 
dress and long robe. 

Some of the western Phrygian images of the goddess have traits that set them 
apart from the images of central Phrygia. The most distinctive is the monument 
known as Arslankaya, or “lion rockf carved onto a freestanding, pointed rock out¬ 
crop and forming a conspicuous feature at the entrance to a fertile valley (fig. 19). 107 
The front of the rock bears an architectural relief that follows the standard pattern 
described above but is more richly decorated. The part of the reliefs surface that imi¬ 
tates the front wall of a building is covered with geometric designs. In the center of 
this ornamental wall is a broad door frame, while above it is depicted the triangular 
' end of a gabled roof surmounted by a homed akrotcrion. Two antithetically placed 
sphinxes, winged leonine creatures shown in profile with human heads turned to 
face the viewer, can be seen within the triangular space of the pediment. Within the 
niche, the “doorway^ is the figure of the goddess, carved out of the background rock 
in high relief (fig. 20). She stands upright, and evidently wears a high headdress and 
long gown, which covers her arms and her whole body, although the figure is now 
so battered that the details of the garment are unclear. 

The goddess’s companions, her lions, make this relief particularly striking. Two 
' huge lions are found on either side of her, their heads at the same height as the top 
of the goddess’s headdress. They stand upright on their hind legs and each places a 
front paw on the top of the goddess’s head. The goddess holds another lion, a cub, 


103. Young pL 93, fig. 41; Young 1963: 552. 

104. Note the elaborate geometric patterns found in the Midas Monument, Haspcls 1971: fig. 3 ; Ar* 
daniaya, fig, 1S9; Biiyuk Kapikaya, fig. 1S3; Malta?, fig, 158; Degicmca, fig. 162, 

105. F. Naumann 1983: 293-94, nos. n-17. 

106. This is true of the images found in Ddiklitaj, Haspcls 1971: figs, zxo-ra; Kiimbct Asarkale, 
Haspcls 1971: fig 9$; and Dclikta^, Haspels 1971: figs* 303-6. See also F. Naumann 1983: 294^ nos, 15,16, 

1> and 17. 

107. Haspds 1971: figs, 186--91; F. Naumann X9S3: 293, no. xi. 
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upside down by its hind legs so that its head swings down to her knees. In addition, 
on either side of the building”—that is, on the two sides of the rock monument— 
are two huge lions, shown standing upright on their hindquarters, with the head of 
each lion reaching to the top of the carved pediment (fig. 21). 

Another figured monument, Biiyiik Kapikaya, also reproduces an elaborate archi¬ 
tectural fagade (fig. 22). On this fagade, there does not seem to have been a pointed 
gable and pediment; instead, the door is surmounted by a flat lintel, which extends 
the full width of the monument, effectively dividing the geometric designs of the 
fagade into two panels, upper and lower. The lower panel of the “building” depicted : 
in this relief is covered with intricate cross-and-squarc designs, while on the upper 
part is a round disk direedy above the fiat lintel of the door; this is flanked by geo¬ 
metric designs in the form of a checkerboard pattern. 103 The top surface is now 
missing, and it is difficult to tell how much higher the rock was in antiquity. The 
figure of the goddess stands within a recessed niche. Like the Arslankaya goddess,’ 
this goddess too had companions flanking her, as is indicated by the presence of two 
small bases on either side of the figure; the bases are now empty, apart from traces, 
of bronze damps, which presumably were used to attach accompanying figures. 10 ? 

In two other monuments, Kiigiik Kapikaya 110 and Knmca Bogaz Kapikaya (figj 
23), 111 the outline of the architectural fagade lacks the geometric ornament, but does' 
have the pointed gable with central support. In these two works, the rock fagade is 
approached by steps, as if it were on a step altar. Each of these two fagades contains 
a niche with a relief statue, now much worn, depicting the goddess wearing her 
standard costume. In both cases, the figure of the goddess was alone, with no space 
for accompanying figures. In the Kiigiik Kapikaya monument, the goddess’s right 
arm is dasped across her breast, but in neither work can it be determined whether 
she was holding attributes. J 

The remaining sixteen architectural fagades with no central figure in the niche are 
similar enough to the sculpted fagades that contain relief sculpture of the goddess tp 
suggest strongly that these empty fagades were also designed to hold a statue, pre¬ 
sumably a portable image of the goddess. 112 In the case of the main fagade at Midas 
City, the so-called Midas Monument, this assumption is reinforced by cuttings in 
the ceiling of the niche that could have supported such a statue, 113 as well as by the 
presence of graffiti within the niche recording the name Matar. 114 The type of image 

108. Haspds 1971: figs, 182-S4; R Naumann 1983: 293, no. 12. 

109. Haspds 1971* 87, suggests that the bases hdd two figures of bronze lions, but there is no surviv: 

ing trace of any figure that would support her assumption. The two figures could just as easily have been 
two small human attendants, as in Eo^azkov, or two ocher figures of a type not known to us. -j 

no. Haspels 1971: fig-185; R Naumann 19S5: *9+, no. 13. 

hi. Haspds 1971: fig- W R Naumann 1985: 29+, no. 14. 

U2. Kortc 139S: 82; Akurgal 1961: no; Haspds 1971: 99; R Naumann 1983:41, 

113. Haspds 1971:75- • 

114. Brixhc and Lcjcunc 1984: M-oic, M-oid I, M-oid II, M-oic. 
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figurb 19, Arslankaya, general view. 
Early sixth century b.c. Photograph by author. 


f igurs 20. Arslankaya, 
relief in niche. Early sixth century B.C 
Photograph by author. 







































figure 22. Biiyiik 
Kapikaya. Seventh-sixth century b.c. 
Photograph by John Wagoner. 


placed in these niches is unknown, but it seems reasonable to assume that they re¬ 
sembled the images of the goddess carved in one with the facades. 

Although lacking a cult statue, the empty fa^des frequently surpass the facades 
with images in both size and degree of detail. The Midas Monument, the principal 
facade at Midas City, is particularly rich in geometric ornament (fig. 24). The main 
part of the fa$ade, the front of the “building,” is incised with an elaborate pattern 
developed around a motif of crosses and squares, with meander patterns woven 
around them. On the so-called “frame” of the building-relief, the horizontal comice 
and side supports of the structure, is a running pattern of four lozenges around a 
square, while a row of lozenges is found above the horizontal cornice within the 
pediment, and on the raking cornice and sima. The elaborate patterns on the Midas 
Monument are echoed in similar patterns on the other carved fa^ides at Midas City, 
the Unfinished Monument (fig. 25) and the Hyacinth Monument (fig. 26). They are 
also found in the nearby Areyastis Monument (fig. 27), 115 and in fe^ides in other areas 
of the Phrygian highlands, including the partially buried Malta$ Monument (figs. 28 


nj. Haspcls 1971: figs. S4-85. 
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figure 2 3. Kurnca Bogaz 
Kapikava. Scvcnch^sixdi century B.c. 
Photograph by John Wagoner. 


and 29) 5 and the smaller but even more ornate Bakjeyij Monument (fig. 30). 116 
These decorative patterns go beyond the simple meander present on the 
Bahgelievler relief in central Phrygia to very intricate and complex expressions of the 
geometric repertory. Clearly, the fagades without a permanent cult statue were 
equally important in Phrygian cult. 

The settings of the empty fagades are quite varied. Some arc located in rural set¬ 
tings, often in quite remote areas, while others, like Arslankaya, stand almost as guar¬ 
dian sentinels at the edge of a valley or plain. The Malta$ Monument, for example, 
stands at the entrance to the fertile Kohnii^ Valley, while the Bak$eyi$ Monument is 
perched on a rock overlooking a valley containing a major road. The site of Midas 
City has three prominent examples, the Midas Monument, the Unfinished Monu¬ 
ment, and the Hyacinth Monument, and several smaller fagades carved onto the 
outer sides of the rock outcrop forming the natural walls of the acropolis . 117 

116. The Maltaj Monument, Haspcls 1971: figs. 157-58; the Bakjcyif Monument, Haspcls 1971: figs. 

117- Haspcls 1971* the three elaborate monuments, 75-78, 80-Si, figs. $-9, 14-15, 34; the smaller 
monuments, Haspcls 1971: figs. 16,35. 
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figure 34 . Midas Monument, Midas City. 
Seventh century B.c. Photograph by John Wagoner. 













































figure a $. Unfinished Monument, Midas City. 
Seventh-sixth century B.c. Photograph by John Wagoner. 




















figure 26. Hyacinth Monument, Midas City. 
Seventh-sixth century B.c. Photograph by John Wagoner. 







igure 27. Areyasris Monument. Seventh- 
sixth century b.c. Photograph by John Wagoner. 









































In addition to the reliefs of the goddess in cult niches, a few freestanding statues 
of a standing female are known that may represent the Mother Goddess. 118 Two ex¬ 
amples from Midas City preserve only the lower half of the piece. This depicts the 
lower torso of a standing female dothed in a long gown, although there is no indi-; 
cation of a veil drawn across the body, as is found on the representations of the god¬ 
dess in central Phrygia. One of these pieces had a tenon on the underside, as if to fas-; 
ten it into another stone setting such as a niche. 119 

Other monuments of the Matar cult in western Phrygia indude stone facades 
that lack sculpted representations of architecture but have been shaped with a flat 
surface displaying a Palco-Phrygian text. The long Phrygian text from Bithynia 
naming Matar Kubilcya and texts dedicated by and to Atcs/Atas appear on such 
plain facades. 120 These were located in very remote areas, well away from Phrygian 
settlements. There arc also a number of schematic stone sculptures, round heads set 
on rectangular forms, like the schematic idols in central Phrygia. 121 Some were found 
alone, but many were placed on stepped altars. Most are single figures, but there arc 
several examples from Midas City of a pair of schematic figures, placed side by side, 
induding one pair located on a stepped altar inscribed with a Paleo-Phrygian text. 122 
No indication of sex is given, and so we have no way of knowing if these were dou¬ 
ble representations of the goddess, of the goddess and another figure, or of two 
attendants of the goddess. 

Stepped altars are among the most frequent cult monuments. 123 They consist of 
steps leading up to a flat area cut into the natural rock. Many are surmounted by a 
rounded stele, while others are surmounted by schematic idols or, in two cases, by a 
carved facade imitating a building. Often dusters of them are found near the larger 
carved facades. Their function may not have been completely analogous to a Greek 
altar used for animal sacrifice, 124 but they do seem to have been platforms used to 
approach and address the deity. Several were found in Midas City, on the top of the 
plateau within the walled dtadcl (fig. 52). A great many such altars also exist in the 
area around the major monuments of the K6hmi$ Valley north of Afyon. Most are 
set on high places, frequently apart from urban settlements (the altars within Midas 
City arc an exception to this pattern). 

Other sacred monuments indude a series of perpendicular shafts sunk into the 


11S. Two examples from Midas City, Haspcls 1971: fig?. 55,54; MclfinJk 1983: n. 26; E Naumann 

1983: S 3 ; Pnxyon 1987: nos. i, 2. There is a third freestanding piece (unpublished) that may be from Midas 
City, very similar in style and iconography to these two; it is presently in the archaeological museum in 
Afyon. 

119. Haspcls 1971: 97; E. I?ik 1989: 71. 

120. Brixhc and Lejcunc 1984: B-or, W-oS, W-09, W-10. 

xsi. Haspcls 1971: 97-98. Examples are illustrated by E Naumann 19S3: pis. 10, u. 

102. Haspcls 1971: figs- -8, 36; E Naumann 1983: pi. ioa. c, f; pL 11a. The text. Brixhc and Lejcunc 
19S4: M-o+. 

123. Haspcls 1971: 93-96: F. Naumann 1983: 46,92-100. 

124. Haspcls 1971: 93, expresses doubt about the appropriateness of the term “altar.'’ 
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figure 32. Stepped altar with idol, Midas City.' 
Seventh-sixth century B.c. Photograph by John Wagoner. ‘ 


stone behind several of the carved facades. 125 These are found behind some of the f 
larger elaborate facades, such as those at Deliklitaj, Malta$ (fig. 29), and Bak$eyi$J 
(fig. 31), and also behind small plain fagades at Findik (fig. 55). 126 It seems likely that. 
these were used as depositories for offerings, perhaps intended to keep the offering', 
closer to the goddess by placing it behind her “house”—that is, her sculpted fagadef 
—and within her sacred mountain. 127 Another area that may have been used fori 
offerings is an open space to the left of the Midas Monument, where the natural- 
rock floor was leveled and a row of four column bases was carved. 123 This is unique /; 
among the carved fagades, so its exact function is uncertain. /,!) 

The cult monuments in western Phrygia are rarely connected with a datable archae- 


125. Haspcis 1971:100. F. Naumann 19S3: 52-54. , 1 

126. Dcliklitaj, Haspcis 1971: figs. 210-14, Malta^ Haspcis 1971: fig, 157; Bakfcyij, Haspcis 1971: figs’/ 
124-25; Findik, Haspds 1971: figs. 221-22. 

127. The function of these shafts has been a subject of some speculation, and suggestions have in--; 
duded use in the caurobolium, an elaborate sacrifice of a whole bull, as had been suggested by Kortc 1S98:/ 
97, or as a depository for the genitalia of the goddess's eunuch priests. The taurobolium was, however; a: 
Roman, not a Phrygian cult practice, and the stabbing death of a bull became common only in the late ; 
Roman cult of the Graeco-Roman Kybdc (see Rutter 1998). Moreover, wc have no idea whether the no-: 
torious castration sacrifice of the Roman priests of Cybdc, who were said to throw their genitals into a. 
shaft, was practiced in Phrygia at this rime. For a discussion of these shafts, see F. Naumann 19S3: 53—54- 

128. Haspcis 1971: 75-76. 
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FIGURE 33. 

Findik, relief and shaft 
behind. Seventh-sixth 
century b.c. Photograph 
by John Wagoner. 


ological context, and thus they present serious problems of chronology. The only ex¬ 
cavated settlement is Midas City, where the main period of the settlement was the 
seventh through fourth centuries B.C. 129 The rock fagades at Midas City that lie out¬ 
side the major inhabited area need not be connected with this settlement, and a date 
as early as the eighth century B.c. has been proposed for the Midas Monument. 150 
Suggestions of dates for other monuments in the Phrygian highlands range from the 
eighth century to the end of the sixth century B.C. 131 Often, however, the criteria for 
assigning dates to these monuments appear to rest on purely subjective and unsup¬ 
ported grounds, 132 and so some additional comments are in order. 


129. Ibid.: 1+0-43. 

130. Ibid.: iO$-9. 

131. For various suggested dates, see Haspcls 1971 *+6 (eighth century); F. Naumann 198$: 295-9+ 
(early sixth century); and Prayon 19&7: 206-7 (late sixth century). See also £ Naumann 19S3: 57, who 
summarizes the opinions of earlier scholars. 

132. For example, Haspcls 1971:1+3-+6, assumed that the Midas Monument must date to the eighth 
century b.c. because of its association with the great Phrygian king Midas, known to have lived in the late 
eighth century. Other scholars, e.g., Akurgal 195s: 60; 1961; 86; and Prayon 19S7: 7i~79> have assigned a 
sixth-century date to the facades on the assumption that they show Greek influence. 
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The Midas Monument is both the most impressive of the western Phrygian mon-- 
uments and the only one associated with a datable context, and so it forms a good 
starting point for a discussion of chronology. The principal inscription on the Midas' 
Monument appears to have been carved at the same time as the facade, and since the : 
text is a dedication to Midas by another person, it seems likely that the text was writ-'; 
ten after the death of the Phrygian king Midas in the early seventh century B.c. 133 If 
the monuments and inscription were contemporary with Midas, this would imply, 
that the Phrygians worshipped a living king, and we have no evidence to suggest 
that divine kingship was a feature of any Anatolian society. There is also a second in¬ 
scription, running vertically along the right side of the monument. This contains the 
Phrygian *"£, or yod, a letter not introduced into the Phrygian alphabet until the 
sixth century B.C. 134 The second text is in a different hand and appears to have been 
added after the fagade was fully carved, since it is fitted in between the area of geo-;: 
metric designs and the finished right edge; an equivalent space on the left side of the' 
monument is blank. The presence of the sixth-century letter form in this text indi¬ 
cates that the monument had been completed by the mid sixth century. 135 Thus the 
two inscriptions indicate a time frame for the monument between the early seventh 
and mid sixth centuries b.c. '■% 

Another factor that supports this chronological range is the use of abstract orna¬ 
ment on the carved fagades of the Phrygian highlands. Intricate geometric patterns. 
had long been part of the Phrygians 5 artistic repertory, 136 but the growing complex¬ 
ity of the abstract ornament on these architectural reliefs illustrates an increasingly 
sophisticated use of this medium. One type of geometric partem is found on the; 
Biiyuk Kapikaya and Midas Monuments, where the design on the fagade is divided 
into two sections by the horizontal bar above the doorway. This is similar to the 
arrangement of the geometric patterns on the inlaid wooden “screens” or serving' 
stands, found in Tumulus MM at Gordion, and may indicate that these monuments 
should be dose in time to the date of the tumulus, the early seventh century B.c. 137 . 

A different type of geometric pattern use is found on some of the large fagades with' 
gables and akroteria, induding the Midas Monument, the Areyastis Monument; 
and several others. Here the geometric patterns appear to be a translation of archi¬ 
tectural terracottas into stone, for the designs are almost identical to the designs of 
actual Anatolian architectural terracottas. 138 These indude the patterns of four, 


135. For the historical and chronological data related to the Phrygian long Midas, see Roller 19S3T 
300-301; MuscarcJla 1995. 

134. Lcjcunc 1969a: 30-3S; Lcjcunc 1970: 60-62. 

135. DeVries 1988: 55^57. 

136. Note the wide variety of geometric ornament on early Phrygian pottery (Sams 1971:583-89) and 
Phrygian furniture (Young ct al. 1981:178, fig. 104,184, fig* no). In general, see Simpson 1988. 

137. For the Tumulus MM serving stands, sec Young ct aL 19S1: pi. 44 .1 owe this suggestion to Eliza¬ 
beth Simpson. -7 

138. This is another example of how the facades* sculpted form replicates in stone several of the ar¬ 
chitectural members of a building, for the function of these terracottas was to sheath wooden beams. 
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lozenges within a square, a checkerboard pattern and a row of tangential lozenges, 
all of which are found on terracottas from Gordion, Sardis, and other Anatolian 
sires. 139 This use of architectural terracottas had been introduced into central Ana¬ 
tolia by the early sixth century B.c. 140 The geometric ornament on the Midas Monu¬ 
ment appears to represent an incipient stage of such terracotta design, and the 
Unfinished, Bak$cyi$, Arcyastis, and Hyadnth Monuments have decorated motifs 
representing more elaborate patterns present in architectural terracottas. 141 

A third type of geometric design is that which covers the front of the facade on the 
Arslankaya Monument. This may also reproduce architectural terracottas, in this case 
placed directly on the front wall of a building; similar terracotta plaques were found 
in situ at the site of Akalan, near the Black Sea coast, and dated to the sixth century 
b.c. 142 Thus both the intricate decorative patterns and the imitations of architectural 
terracottas on the fagades point to a chronological range for the construction of the 
highland fagades extending through the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. 

Foreign influences on the decorative motifs of the fagades support this chrono¬ 
logical range. One such feature is the type of rosette found on the Arcyastis and 
Unfinished Monuments. 143 Each of these fagades has two rosettes in the pediment 
and one in the akrotcrion, a feature that may reflect a continuation of Neo-Hittite 
influence, for the Phrygian rosettes resemble those found on Neo-Hittite reliefs. 144 
This would suggest a date in the seventh century B.c. In contrast, the Arslankaya 
Monument may be somewhat later. The type of geometric pattern found in the front 
of this monument is a much simpler design than Is found on many of the other 
fagades, little more than a variation on the meander pattern. The type of the sphinxes 
in the pediment suggests a later date also, for the Arslankaya sphinxes have little in 
common with the Neo-Hittite representations of sphinxes, 145 but do recall sixth- 
century Greek sphinxes, which frequently have upturned wings and heads turned 
out to the viewer. 14 ^ 

. Taken together, these factors suggest that the Buyuk Kapikaya and Midas Monu¬ 
ments were among the earliest of the fagades to be made; they appear to date from 


139. For examples from Gordion, Young 1951: 6, pi. 3; Young 1953: 13-15-, fig. 8, and *1-23, fig. 16; 
Akcrstrom 1966: pL 72,1, pis. 80-85; DeVries 1988: 54-55, figs- 4-6. For a thorough review of the Gor¬ 
dion architectural terra-cottas, sec GIcnriinning 1996a. Sec also Akers trom 1966: pi. 51,2 (Sardis); pi. 68 
(Midas City); pis. 93-, 95,. 96 (Pazarli). 

140: GIcndinning 1996b: 102, correcting the chronology of Akcrstrbm 1966:156-57. 

141. DeVries 19S8: $+. 

142. Akcrscrom 1966:123, pL 63,2. 

143. Arcyastis Monument, Haspcls 1971: figs. 84-85; Unfinished Monument at Midas City, Haspcls 
197:: figs. 14-15. 

144- A very similar type of rosette was found on the headdress of Kubaba at Karkarnis (F. Naumann 
1983: pL 2, fig. 3, here fig. 4). 

145. In the Neo-Hi trite sphinx, the head is almost always shown in profile (one exception is the 
sphinx at Ain Dora, Orthmann 1971: 476, Ain Dara Ba/ 1 , pi. i)> 2nd the wings have a distinctly Nco- 
Assyrian look, c£ Orthmann 1971:339-47. 

146, Ridgway 1977:156-60. Boardman 1978:167. 
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the early to mid seventh century b.c* These monuments may have introduced the:* 
form of the facade decoration from the central Phrygian heartland into the Phrygian! 
highlands* One may postulate that the basic outline of the facade was developed in? 
the principal Phrygian centers such as Gordion and Ankara to imitate an actual? 
Phrygian building, and the image of the goddess was taken from representadons of? 
her in central Phrygia also* The interest in setting such architectural facades into the? 
mountainous terrain of the region caused this form of cult artifact to become espe-? 
dally popular and widespread* The construction of the monumental facades would? 
have lasted until the second half of the sixth century, at which point the resources tol 
construct such fagades would have become more limited, as the Phrygians came? 
under Lydian and then Achaemenian political control. The use of the fagades as cult? 
centers surely lasted much longer, perhaps as late as the third century C.E., for votive? 
altars dedicated to the Mother Goddess continued to be placed at Midas City until '; 
that date. 147 If 


The cult monuments of western Phrygia parallel the central Phrygian monuments ; 
not only in their use of architectural imitation and geometric ornament but also in'? 
their settings in both urban (at Midas City) and extra-urban contexts. Many of the ' 
western Phrygian monuments were located in boundary zones: the Midas Monu-i 
ment was carved onto the natural rock fortifying the citadel at Midas City, recalling? 
the placement of the Bogazkoy monument near a city gate. The Arslankaya, Malta?;| 
and Bak?eyi? monuments are found at the entrance to valleys of Phrygian settle^; 
ments. Other monuments were located in remote, extra-urban settings, similar to? 
the central Anatolian monuments at Domrek and Kalehisar. In the Phrygian high-J 


lands, there arc many more monuments in remote settings, but this may result from? 
the greater suitability of the terrain for such fagades* 148 • 

Another similarity to the monuments of central Phrygia is the association with 
nerary contexts. The practice of carving tombs into rock cliffs was common in the? 
western Phrygian highlands, and several of these Phrygian tombs reproduce archill 
tectural forms, some quite elaborately decorated with sculptural reliefs. 149 A notably 
example is the sculpted tomb called ArsLanta§ (fig. 34). 150 Here two lions are shownji 
as if standing on their hind legs, placing their paws over the tomb chamber door mf 
a manner very similar to the lions on the Arslankaya fagade. The use of such rock': 

d 

M 

.1+7. On the votive altars from Midas City, sec Has pels 1971: 295-302. Because of the lack of preasc? 
chronological indicators, it is not even certain whether any of the Phrygian cult artifacts connected with ; 
the Mother Goddess can be dated to the period between the late sixth and the late fourth centuries S,cv| 
At this point, the influence of Hellenism became much more pronounced in the aftermath of Alexander’s? 
campaigns in Anatolia. For a further discussion of this issue, sec Roller 1991: 

148. Wc should note that the Phrygian settlements in this area arc themselves frequently situated on| 
natural rock outcrops, thc^kales^of Enulic Haspcls's study (Haspcls 1971: >6-72), and so the monuments; 
of the Mother Goddess in an urban setting, the carved facades and rock altars, often reproduce the nat;| 
ural character of those in a more remote, extra-urban setting. 

149. Haspcls 1971:1x2-3$. 

150. For the monumental tomb at Arslancaf, see Haspcls 1973: figs. 130-34. 
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facades as architectural chamber tombs implies that in this region of Phrygia, too, 
the cult of the Phrygian Mother could be attached to a funerary context. 151 

One notable difference between the monuments of central and western Phrygia is • 
the choice of animal attributes. The bird of prey is absent from the Phrygian high- j 
land monuments, whereas the lions of Arslankaya arc rare on the central Phrygian? 
monuments. Unfortunately, the Arslankaya Monument is the only one of the west- ■ 
cm Phrygian rock facades on which the attributes are well preserved, and so it remains 
uncertain how widespread the lion attribute was in western Phrygia. The lack of 
overlap in attributes may, however, signal regional differences in the Mother’s cult. 

The recent discovery of several Phrygian artifacts in south central Anatolia has pro- • 
vided important new information about the cult of the Mother. A group of tumuli l 
at Bayandir, near modem Elmali, excavated in 19S6, yielded a number of character¬ 
istically Phrygian metal artifacts, including cauldrons, omphalos bowls, and belts. 152 ; 
In one of these tombs an ivory statuette of a standing female figure was found, whose 
pose and costume are extremely similar to images of the Mother Goddess in the ' 
Gordion and Bah<;elievkr reliefs (fig. 35). 153 The Elmali statuette depicts a mature ' 
woman, who is shown wearing a polos, or high crown, and a long gown, belted at . 
the waist, with long sleeves. A veil descends from the polos over the figure’s back, 
with its pvo lower comers drawn up in front and tucked into the top of the belt. In 
her right hand, the figure grasps the left hand of a little girl standing beside her, 
who wears a similar costume. On her left shoulder is the figure of a little boy; he is 
nude, and sits as if straddling her shoulder with his legs while he grasps her polos - 
for support. 

The style of the piece bears dose affinities to the ivory figurines from the Artemi-; 
sion at Ephesos, especially the so-called Megabyzos figure, 154 suggesting a date in 
the late seventh or early sixth century b.c. The headdress, costume, and fadai fea¬ 
tures of the Elmali statuette strongly resemble an ivory statuette of a female figure; 
from Gordion, 155 indicating that this piece too is a Phrygian work. The other ob-i 
jeers from the same tomb, induding fibulae, phiales, and elaborate metal bdts, sup¬ 
port this condusion, since they find extremely dose parallels in the material from the • 
early Gordion tumuli. 156 


151. Buhi$ 198S: 20. -r : 

152. Ozgcn 19S8: nos. 29-62, t 

153. Ibid.: no. 42. 

154- Akurgal 1961: figs. 158-59; Bammcr 1984: fig. 92- The “Mcgabyzos” ivory figurine in facr depicts' 
a woman {sec Bammcr 1985:57). 

155. Young 1966: pi. 74, fig. 5. 

156. Note the close connections between several classes of objects in the early Gordion tumuli and the 
Elmali tomb groups: small bronze cauldrons, Ozgcn £988: no. 33, df. with Young ct aL 1981; MM 1, pL 
50; bronze ladles, Ozgcn 19S8: no. 35, cf. with Young ct al. 19S1: TumP 9, pi- 8; plain omphalos bowls, 
Ozgcn 19SS: nos. 37> 39, cf. with Young ct al. 1981: TumP 13-^29, pis. 9-10* and MM 131-67, pis, 72-73;; 
pctalcd omphalos bowls, Ozgen 1988: nos. 36, 3S, c£ with Young et al. 1981: MM 74-123, pis. 69-70; 
bowls with spool attachments, Ozgcn 19$8: no. 40, cf. with Young ct aL 1981: MM 55-69, pis. 66-67* 
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A major interest in this statuette is the presence of the two children, unique among 
representations of the Mother Goddess. It is possible that the group of a mother 
with two small children may depict a Phrygian version of the legend of Leto and her 
children Apollo and Artemis, for the cult of Leto was prominent in Lytia. 157 It 
seems more likely, however, that we have in this piece one of the few representations 
of the Mother Goddess as a mother—'that is to say, a goddess with her children. 
Whether this alludes to a specific Phrygian legend that is no longer known or to a 
general concept of maternal qualities is uncertain. Certainly, the recent discovery of 
this piece is a good indication of how many aspects of the Phrygian Mother remain 
beyond our understanding. 

The tumulus yielded another piece of great interest for the Phrygian cult of Matar, 
a silver statuette of a standing human figure, beardless, wearing a long gown belted 
at the waist and a high tiered headdress (fig. 3 b). 158 Shoulder-length ringlets fall in 
front of the ears, while the back of the head is shaved. The figure dasps both hands 
across the waist in a gesture of prayer. The costume of the figure is very similar to 
that worn by the goddess, but the anatomy of the figure indicates that it is male, not 
female, and the costume, unusual hairstyle, and gesture of the hands may signify 
that this statuette depicts a priest. The lack of a beard, a regular'feature in represen¬ 
tations of mature male figures in both Near Eastern and Greek art, further suggests 
that this individual is a eunuch. 1 s? If so, this is one of the few pieces of evidence 
within Anatolia for the eunuch priesthood that attended the Phrygian Mother, a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the goddess’s cult in Greece and Rome. This statuette depicts a 
mature figure of dignity, implying that for the Phrygians, the priesthood carried 
considerable respect, an impression further supported by the costly material of the 
piece. 

Transitional Cult Monuments 

At the end of the series of Phrygian cult monuments representing Matar, probably in 
the second half of the sixth century B.c., are a number of seated statuettes depicting 
the Mother Goddess that seem to reflect direct Greek influence. The closest point of 
reference is the seated pose found in Meter statuettes in mid-sixth-century B.C. 
Ionia. 160 Examples include two pieces from sites near Konya (south central Anato¬ 
lia) and statuettes from Zonguldak (Black Sea coast), Gordion, and Takmakoy (near 
Eskijehir). 161 In all of these works, the goddess is shown seated on a formal throne, 
and In the first three, she is framed in a niche. Greek influence seems especially evi¬ 
dent in the statuette from Takmakoy, in which the goddess is shown wearing a cos- 


157. Akurgal 1978: 260-61. 

158. Ozgen 1988: 38, no. <fi. 

IJ 9 . Jungc 1940:19-20; Rcadc 1972: 91-92. 

160. F, Naurnann 1983:120-2r; La Gcnior 1985: 704. This point is discussed further in chapter 5. 

161. Gordion piece. Roller 1991: fig* Hlb; other pioces, E Naumann 1983: nos. 44 -47. 
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figure 3 $. Ivory figurine of goddess, 
Bayandir. Late eighth-seventh century B.c. Courtesy, 
Antalya Museum. (After E. and I. Antalya 

Museum Catalogue [Ankara, 19SS], fig. 4a.) 











































figure 36. Stiver figurine of priest, 
Bayandin Late eighth-seventh ceatuiy B.c. Courtesy, 
Antalya Museum. (After E. and I. Ozgen, Antalya 
Museum Catalogue [Ankara, 1988], fig. 4a.) 











came much like a Greek chiton . 162 In this work, a lion sits beside the throne and aa^j 
other on the goddess’s lap, while the goddess holds a hare in her left hand against 
her chest. A Greek model is further suggested by the attribute of the lion on her lap| 
a feature that first appears after the introduction of the seated goddess into Greek' 
iconography. The other pieces adopt the Greek seated pose but preserve the Phry-J 
gian costume. In two works from sites near Konya and the piece from Zonguldak, a~ 
female figure sits within a gabled niche with one hand under the breast and the other - 
on the lap . 163 The figure from Gordion, also seated, has no surrounding niche, bug 
this figure holds an object that, although damaged, appears to be a bird of prey f 16 i 
All of these pieces appear to be contemporary with representations of the seated' 
goddess outside of the Phrygian cultural sphere, in the Greek cities on the west coast ; 
of Anatolia. Knowledge of the Greek type of the seated goddess could have spread; 
through Greek contacts with the Phrygians, particularly in northwestern Anatolia,^ 
where Greeks and Phrygians seem to have lived in dose quarters . 165 The Greek; 
influence is strongest in Phrygian sites dosest to the Greeks (such as the statuette- 
from Takmakoy) and less obvious in works from sites further east, such as the pieces" 
from Gordion and Konya. Phrygian receptiveness to Greek iconography was part of 
a process that was to accderate after Alexander’s campaigns in Anatolia. By the third 
century B.C., most of the Phrygian cult objects were expressed in a purdy Greek- 
form, driving out the older Anatolian forms . 166 '& 

THE CULT OF THE MOTHER GODDESS % 

IN PHRYGIA: SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS J 

Taken together, the evidence gives a vivid picture of the Phrygian Mother. This is a 
divinity whose impressive costume, stance, and setting within an architectural frame] 
establish her as an important cult figure, surdy the most important cult figure in- 
Phrygia, since she is the only divinity who is depicted iconographically. Her name' 
was Matar, Mother. She could also be addressed with epithets, induding the epithet; 
kubilcya, which evidently refers to her domain in the mountains. She first appeared 
in sculpted monuments in the early seventh century B.c., and cult symbols assoti^ 
ated with her were in use during the eighth century b.c. She continued to be wor¬ 
shipped in her Phrygian form until the Hellenistic period, and in a more Hellenizeti 

162. E Naumann 1983: 122-24, pi. 15, fig. 2, 3. ]| 

163. ToidL: 118-22, pi. i 4 > fig. 3,4. ;; 

164. Roller 1991:131-32 and pL db. • '.jjsj 

165. As discussed in chapter 5, extensive Greek*Phrygian contacts in northwestern Anatolia, in the rc*' 

gion around the Sea of Marmara and rhe western Black Sea coast, offer the most likely forum for the cuK 
rural exchanges of religious ideas and fbems; sec Rein 1996. F. Naumann 1983: 137 discusses a Meter 
naiskos from Pcrinthos, a Milesian colony on the Sea of Marmara; this piece, which depicts the seated 
goddess holding a hare, furnishes a close parallel to the Takmakoy statuette. ■;$ 

166. This development is discussed in Roller 1991, v! 
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guise until late antiquity. The absolute prominence of the Mother Goddess in Phry¬ 
gian cult is dear. 

One definitive characteristic of the cult monuments from all regions of Phrygia is 
their uniqueness to Phrygia. The influence of earlier Anatolian cultures is certainly 
present: the visual form of the Phrygian Mother owes much to the Neo-Hittite tra¬ 
dition of sculptural representation, and several of the goddess’s attributes, inducting 
the bird of prey and lion, were religious symbols in the Anatolian Bronze Age. Ear¬ 
lier Anatolian influence is present too in the practice of placing architectural facades 
on live rock in remote settings, for this recalls the Urartian doorway reliefs on moun¬ 
tainsides. Yet the specific combination of the goddess’s name, form, and type of cult 
monument is recognizable as part of Phrygian culture. It represents a purdy Phry¬ 
gian response to the religious experience. 

In lieu of being able to understand the Phrygians 5 statements about their Mother 
Goddess, her attributes provide the best due to her character. The attribute of a 
drinking vessel, while common, is perhaps the least indicative, for this was an old 
convention in Anatolian cult scenes . 167 By symbolizing the liquid offerings that the 
goddess will receive from her worshippers, the drinking vessd establishes her divin¬ 
ity, but does not mark her in any distinctive way. In contrast, her animal attributes 
are both individual and memorable. She holds or is accompanied by various ani¬ 
mals, birds of prey, lions, and fantastic creatures. Every one of these animals is a 
predator of one sort or another. The assodations of the predator are not negative 
but reinforce the goddess’s image of power. In central Phrygia, her most frequent 
animal attribute, the hawk or falcon, is a predator of practical value. The hawk hunts 
■for itself, as we see in the representations of hawks hunting fish or hares , 168 but it can 
also be trained to hunt for man . 169 This attribute gives the goddess a helpful fonc- 
; tion in relation to humans. Such an image is reinforced by the small Bogazkov stdc 
with a relief depicting men hunting; even human beings have become predators for 
a beneficial purpose. The Edik relief shows the goddess with a fantastic creature, but 
one composed of elements of several predators. The position of this creature, next 
to the goddess and of equal stature with her, gives this predator too a benefitial 
quality, here as a guardian or protective figure. 

h The most complex animal images are those of the lion monuments. Although the 
lion is not the constant and ubiquitous companion of Matar in Phrygia, as it is in the 
images of the Greek Meter, nevertheless several noteworthy examples are known, 
both in central Phrygia, the rock altar at Kalehisar and the composite leonine figure 


167 . Mdlink 19S5: 351. 

168, Note not only the hawk hunting fish on the relief of the goddess from Gordion described 
v (%• 12), but also the representation of a hawk seizing a hare, aiso from Gordion, Young 196+: pi. S4> 

i+. 

J 169. One of the incised drawings, or “doodle stones * on a block from Megaron 2 at Gordion may il¬ 
lustrate a hunting falcon held on a human hand. Young 1969: 271. 
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of the Edik relief, and in the west, the Arslankaya Monument. The Arslankaya Moh| 
ument, both the best preserved and the most complex, suggests that the lions served; 
a dual function: they protect the goddess, thus emphasizing her strength, while ap 
the same time she dominates them, symbolizing her mastery over the animal world;! 
Like the raptors, the lions reinforce the goddess’s image of power while making her' 
appear beneficial to mankind 

Another attribute of the goddess, found only in the central Phrygian group, is a 
round object, held by the Bogazkoy goddess and (perhaps) the figure from Gordion; 
Tumulus C. This may be a pomegranate, a symbol of fertility, although both the ih| 
frequency and the uncertain identification of this object make this interpretation' 
very tentative . 170 

The goddess could also be accompanied by male attendants. The two companions* 
of the goddess in the Bogazkoy group, the musicians, have attracted the most attend 
tion, but, as noted above, there are two male attendant figures from Gordion also'; 
It is uncertain whether these represent human or semi-divine attendants, although- 
their schematic bodies and beardless faces may be indicators of youth. The musical 
instruments that the Bogazkoy youths hold are unique in the Phrygian material, but 
on analogy with the vessels held by the Gordion youths, it seems likely that these ih| 
strumentalists and their music also represent an offering to the deity . 171 Some schol-j 
ars have tried to identify these youths with Greek companions of the goddess , 172 but 
it seems more likely that their association with her had an Anatolian precedent, for 
such instrumentalists are known elsewhere in Anatolia, at the Neo-Hittite site of 
Karatepc . 173 Like the predators, the musical instruments imply a positive character; 
for the lyre and flute were instruments of beautiful music, not the wild, unrestrained 
music associated with the cult of Kybcle in Graeco-Roman sources . 174 The tympa-r 
num, the most common instrument of the Graeco-Roman Kybele, does not appear- 
in Phrygian representations of the goddess. 

The placement of the images of the goddess provides further dues to her identity.; 
The location of these images suggests that the goddess’s most frequent positions 
were on the edge of city settlements, particularly on the walls of these settlements; 
as in reliefs from Bogazkoy and Midas City, or on the boundaries of settled territo¬ 
ries, as in the Arslankaya and Maltaj monuments, both placed on the edge of fertile 

i <5 
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170. As Bittcl notes, the object in the goddess’s hand in the Bogazkoy relief is too poorly preserved 
for us to be certain of ics identity (Bittcl 1965: 9), 

171. Bittcl 1963: 20 and Fleischer 1975: 2 sx identify the two male figures in the Bogazkoy group as di¬ 
vine but subordinate creatures attached to the goddess. •$ 

172. The suggestion of G. Neumann 1959, that the two youthful companions of the goddess flori 

Bogazkoy represent the two figures named by Apollonios Rhodios, ArgoTiaiitika 1.1117-31, as the Dakfy: 
loi Ticas and KyUcncs, is based on the unproven assumption that a Hellenistic Greek work would acc# 
ratcly reflect Phrygian religious practice in the Iron Age. •> 

173. Orthmann 1971: S95-9+. Karatepc A/27, Octhmann 1971: ph iff. , furnishes a close parallel. J- 

r74- F.Naumann 1983: 79-So. .3 



valleys. They were also placed near water sources (Gordion, Faharad (Jejme), on fu¬ 
nerary monuments (the Bahgclievler and Etlik reliefs), or in extramural shrines in 
mountainous landscapes, such as the rock facades and altars in high places (Pessi- 
0ous, Dornrek, Kalehisar, and many others). Smaller images were found in private 
houses. No monument was found attached to a building in the middle of an urban 
center. 

. The question of how the goddess was displayed is related to the problem of who 
worshipped her. The representation of the goddess on or near city walls indicates an 
official cult, for it is unlikely that such monuments would have been made without 
the consent of the governing authority of the city. Similarly, the construction of the 
large rock fagades of Midas City and monuments of the Phrygian highlands such as 
Arslankaya must have demanded large financial resources, indicating the patronage 
of important figures in Phrygian society. A hint of who these figures may have been 
is provided by several inscriptions placed on cult monuments. The goddess’s fagade 
at Midas City is dedicated to Midas, the name of a Phrygian king, by Ates. The name 
Arcs, also a royal name, is present in two inscriptions from Qepni, once in the nomi¬ 
native and once in the dative, and the name Baba also appears in the nominative in 
two inscriptions of Midas City. Although the Greeks associated these names with male 
■gods in the cult of Kybelc, it seems unlikely that these names in the Palco-Phrygian 
texts are those of a divinity, especially when they appear in the nominative case in a 
dedicatory inscription. It seems quite probable, though, that they were names of 
Phrygian royalty. Following this hypothesis, the Phrygian kings not only made dedi¬ 
cations, but could also be the recipients of cult dedications, since their names also 
appear in the dative. If so, we may wonder why a monument of the goddess was 
dedicated to a Phrygian king, to Midas or Ates. Did a Phrygian king receive divine 
honors after his death r This is quite possible in the case of Midas, and is implied by 
■the appearance of his name in connection with the goddess in several Greek leg¬ 
ends. 175 It seems likely that Phrygian kings would have played a critical role in the 
. cult of the goddess and could have been honored joindy with her, 176 thus reinforc¬ 
ing the patronage implied by the size and placing of these monuments. One may 
even speculate that part of Mataris function as a mother goddess was to serve as the 
mother of the Phrygian state, perhaps reinforced by conjunction with the Phrygian 
king in the form of a sacred marriage. One piece of evidence supporting this sug¬ 
gestion is the use of the name Ates/Attis as the title of the principal priest of the 
Mother Goddess into the second century B.c. at the important Hellenistic Phrygian 


175* Roller 19 S 4 : 267-63. 

176. Roller 1988a: +8-49- Note also the comments of Bulu$ 1988:20-21, who suggests that the Phry¬ 
gian practice of placing objects into tumuli in pairs may represent pairs of gifts for the Mother Goddess 
; and the royal persoaage in die romb. 
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shrine of Pessinous. 177 The priestly function of a king would have been the only sur|j 
vival of royal authority after Phrygia ceased to be an independent state. 

At the same time, we cannot say that the cult of the Mother was a cult limited to] 
the upper stratum of Phrygian society. The discovery of sculptural monuments such? 
as the small figures from private houses in Gordion suggests that the cult was im : ] 
portant to the common people as well. The relief from Tumulus C, imitating a mon 1 ] 
umental relief in small scale, was uncovered in an ordinary house of unprepossessing? 
form, another indication of Mataris importance to people of limited means. The> 
same impression is given by the numerous schematic idols in humanoid form thatj 
appear to represent the goddess, found in Gordion, Bogazkoy, and Midas City! 
These seem to be simpler versions of the larger and more elaborate depictions of the? 
goddess in sculpted relief. Since many of these images also came from ordinary pri- 
vate houses, this would seem to indicate that the cult enjoyed a strong following on? 
a popular level. Such an impression is reinforced by the find of several small votive- 
hawks, or raptors, at Gordion; the precise context of these objects is often unclear| 
but the rather crude nature of these votives suggests that they were the offerings of 
people of lower social status. : *$j 

The meaning of the architectural facade is problematical and deserves fiirthc^ 
comment. On several of the monuments, the details of doorway, lintel, pediment^ 
gable, and akroterion are so precisely represented that it seems certain that such* 
facades were intended to reproduce an actual Phrygian structure. But what building 
did the facade represent? The most obvious answer would seem to be a temple of the 
goddess, and several scholars have interpreted the fa^des as such. 178 This hypoth'e*) 
sis Is weakened by the fact that no temple has ever been found in a Phrygian settle^ 
ment. The form and construction techniques suggested by the facades seem to haV| 
been common to virtually all important Phrygian buildings, regardless of funcf 
tion. 179 Perhaps the goddess did not have her own house, so to speak. She may have 
been closely identified as the protectress of the city, particularly of the royal family^ 
as suggested by the prominence of royal names in the Paieo-Phrygian texts. The fre : i 
quent depiction of the goddess surrounded by an architectural facade may be aai£ 
lusion, not to a temple, but to a royal residence where the goddess was venerated by, 
a king as part of the priestly function of his office. 180 
Yet the persistence of the goddess’s architectural facade is puzzling, for it is not 

if 

■'$§ 

177. Welles 1934:55-61. Virgilio 1981: 24-3+, letters 2,4,5> and 7. Cf. also Poly bios 21.37.4-7; Livy, 
3S.1S.9-10. Note also the incident described by Diodoros 36.13.3, in which a Phrygian priest amc frori 
Pessinous to Rome wearing a golden crown and other insignia regarded as signs of royalty. 

17S. R Naumann 1933:55. Mdlink 1983: 556-59' :/•$* 

179. The form of the building suggested by the facade reliefs is found in virtually all the buildings of 

the carly’SCYcnth-ccntury B.c. Destruction Level at Gordion, despite their varying functions. See De? 
Vries 1980:33-35. . 

180. Roller 1988a: 49- 
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jjxoited to official cult centers at Gordion and Midas City. It went with her into the 
jvild, non-urban environment of the rock facades as well. Here the cult artifacts 
from earlier Anatolian civilizations may provide some help. The Urartian practice of 
representing a divinity framed in a doorway offers a parallel situation, for the Urart¬ 
ian texts make clear that the divinity is presumed to make an epiphany from the 
mountain. 131 This seems highly likely for the Phrygian Mother as well, particularly 
in view of the texts identifying her as Matar Kubeliya, the Mother of the mountains. 

Her presence in the mountains was part of her character, since this was where she 
was most at home. At the same time the doorway through which the deity appears 
replicates an urban structure, suggesting that the purpose of these door facades was 
to emphasize the deity’s ability to connect the mountain with the human environ- 
.ment. 

Thus in placing the Mother Goddess in an architectural facade and locating that 
facade in mountain contexts, the Phrygians were continuing an older Anatolian tra¬ 
dition, one that preceded the formation of Phrygia as a distinct cultural entity. Yet 
the Phrygians did not merely copy an older practice, but adapted It to their own 
ftecds. They used these fr^ades only for their own special deity, the Mother God¬ 
dess. The distinctively Phrygian architectural details in the facades show that the 
..Phrygians wished to place the Mother in their own settlements and transfer her per¬ 
sona as the mountain goddess to her urban cult in Phrygia. The Phrygian goddess 
• was the divinity of the mountains, and her authority and her capacity to inspire awe 
Appear to have resulted from her ability to transcend boundaries between the open 
natural terrain and the settled urban environment. She brought her predators to 
■'Phrygian settlements and she brought her “house” her symbol of civilization, to 
'[remote mountainous terrain. This same ability to communicate with both the wild 
?and tame environment may underlie the use of architectural facades in funerary cult 
'{also, for here too the deity transcends boundaries, in this case the irrevocable bound¬ 
ary” between the known environment of life and the unknown world of death, 

§& One question that inevitably arises in an examination of the Phrygian Mother is 
the issue of her consort. As this review of the images of the goddess has shown, she 
{is normally represented alone. The youthful figures from Bogazkoy and Gordion are 
{the only iconographic evidence we have of any male companions of the goddess in 
•Phrygia, and their small size indicates that they are attendants, not equals. As is well 
|known, in Greek and Roman cult, the goddess Meter or Magna Mater is frequently 
[accompanied by a young male divinity, Artis, whose worship, involving the castra- 
[tion of his priests, was one of the most notorious features of the Mother’s cult in 

, iSi. F. Ifik 19S7, pi. 34b (YcfUalis; see also figs. 5-6 in this volume); Salvini 199+ (Mchcr Kapisi). C£ 
^also Burney 1957: 42-44. Phrygian contact with Urartu during the reign of Midas would have made the 
i^rartian model of the cult “doorway” available to the Phrygians (sec chapter 3, n. 74). 
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later Greek and Roman society. The Graeco-Roman god Ards, however, had no;’; 
counterpan in Phrygia. It seems clear that this eunuch divinity originated elsewhere,'; 
perhaps as a result of an erroneous combination of the Mother’s small attendants?! 
with her principal human devotee, a priest regularly entitled Anas. The silver stat-§ 
uette from the Elmali tomb suggests that such priests were an important part of the; 
Matar cult. The confusion resulting from a misrepresentation of these Phrygian cult? 
features is more understandable if they were conflated by Greeks who had little! 
knowledge of or interest in Phrygian cult ritual. 

Finally, one may speculate on the identity of the divinity as Mother Goddess. She ; 
was addressed most often as Matar or “Mother” Since accompanying epithets ap<- 
pear only occasionally and inconsistently, it seems that her principal name was sim-$ 
ply “the Mother” What concept of a mother goddess is suggested by her image in> 
Phrygian cultr Apart from the ivory statuette from Elmali, she is never shown hold-| 
ing or nurturing a child; the youthful attendants depicted at Bogazkoy and Gordiohf 
were surely her associates, not her offspring. There seems to be nothing in her image; 
that suggests a fertility divinity: her appearance, while obviously female, does not; 
emphasize eroticism or reproductive functions. Her only attribute that might possi-? 
bly suggest fertility is the “pomegranate” that the Bogazkoy figure holds, but the; 
identification of this object as a pomegranate is not secure. : ^ 

A much more consistent association is that of the predators who regularly accom-1 
pany the goddess. They do not give the goddess a frightening image, but rather one' 
of strength and control over the natural environment. The goddess becomes the? 
Mother of the natural world, and her human worshippers approach her to gain hen 
help in obtaining a measure of control over the natural environment for themselves^ 
both by the choice of attributes and by placing her urban setting, her “house ” on| 
natural rock facades guarding the entrance to the cities and valleys of her people^ 
Taken together, the material suggests that the Phrygian Mother Goddess was not; 
limited by the conventional modem definitions of motherly qualities, of fertility and? 
nurturing, but was focused on a figure of power and protection, able to touch on 
many aspects of life and mediate between the boundaries of the known and the un| 
known. Her power could be brought into the urban center to reinforce the status dt- 
Phrygia’s rulers, but it transcended any purely political usage and spoke directly t<|; 
the goddess’s followers from all walks of life. 

While this concept of divinity may well have a direct connection with the religious; 
images of pre-Phrygian Anatolian societies, the cult of the Phrygian Mother was not? 
an empty survival of a few forms, but a unique reshaping to reflect the religious prac| 
tice of contemporary Phrygian society. In subsequent chapters, I shall return to sev| 
eral of these points, and the discussion of Phrygian cult during the period of Greelc 
and Roman cultural influence will be aided by several comprehensible Phrygian reli¬ 
gious texts in Greek. These furnish further clues concerning the reasons for such in| 
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terest in a mother goddess, and also for the connection between the goddess and the 
power emanating from predators and from sacred mountains. But even without the 
aid of explanatory cult texts, first-millennium B.c. Phrygian monuments are dra¬ 
matic and impressive in number, range, and quality. They communicate the enor¬ 
mous force exerted by the cult of the Phrygian Mother. 




2 • THE MOTHER GODDESS 

IN GREECE 




5 - THE EARLY CULT 


f | Ihe Phrygian Mother Goddess came to the Greek world from Anatolia and 
' I became a forceful presence there, making a lasting impact on Greek society. 
JL The goddess was conspicuous in several prominent situations: she received 
major cult shrines and numerous private votives in several Greek cities, and she was 
% figure of note in Greek literature, especially Athenian drama. Prom the beginning, 
however, the Mother Goddess was an ambivalent figure in Greek cult. As her promi¬ 
nence increased, she was Hellenized in name, appearance, and background, and 


■became conflated with other, better-known Greek mother deities such as Rhea and 
'Demeter. Yet she always retained her status as an outsider: she was the Asiatic Mother, 
•the Phrygian Kybcle, a foreigner whose position in Greek cult and Greek life was 
^somewhat marginal. This tension between her popularity and her close integration 
•into many facets of Greek myth and cult, on the one hand, and her status as an un- 
♦casy resident in the Greek world, on the other, help make the Mother Goddess a 
•fascinating figure. 

f L' The earliest evidence for the Phrygian Mother Goddess in Greece, primarily ar¬ 
chaeological and epigraphical, suggests that the cult of the goddess found a place in 
;®reek life during the early sixth century B.C. The goddess first appears in the Greek 
fworld on the west coast of Anatolia: this is attested by small Greek votive reliefs de¬ 
picting her, found in or near several East Greek dries, induding Miletos, Smyrna, 
: ; and Kymc. From there her worship spread to the Greek mainland and further west, 
;ito Greek dries in Sicily, Italy, and southern France, Her worship was formally rcc- 
kognized in Athens by the construction of a temple to her in the Athenian Agora, the 
•^Metroon, and this made her cult an important institution in Athenian life. Temples 
po Meter are also found at other Greek sites, such as Olympia and Kolophon. By the 
^fourth century B.C., the cult of the Mother Goddess was known in virtually every 



Greek city, a situation attested by inscriptions, frequent references in Greek lit-* 
erature, and literally hundreds of votive reliefs and statuettes depicting the seated 
goddess. 

This general summary, available in many handbooks and surveys on the Greek' 
goddess Meter (Mother) and on religion in Greece, 1 gives a false sense of smooth 
linear progression to a cult whose development and status in Greek society was by 
no means so simple. It masks many of the important questions about the Greek- 
Mother Goddess. Why did the Greeks worship her so extensively, yet classify her a£ 
a barbarian goddess? To what extent was she Hellenized in myth and cult practice,? 
and how did this change her Phrygian identity? How did the Greeks accommodate'; 
her to Rhea, the Greek mother of the gods? What was her relationship to the Potnia 
Theron, the female figure depicted with lions in earlier Greek art? And, perhaps; 
most important, what did it mean to a Greek to worship a mother goddess? Of what] 
was she the mother? These are all issues, that take us beyond a simple review of the; 
evidence for the cult of the Greek Meter into much more fundamental questions 
about the status of religion in Greek society, Greek attitudes toward foreign deities] 
and toward foreigners in general, and the tension between the public image and pri-’j 
vate reality of cult practice. It will not be possible to treat aii of these issues with; 
equal confidence, but a discussion of them and their connection with the cult of 
Meter will offer a valuable look not only at the Greek Mother Goddess but also at 
many aspects of Greek life. 

Chapters 5 and 6 survey the cult of Meter in Greece in the Archaic and Classical 
periods, the sixth through fourth centuries B.c. To some extent, these two periods 
form a unit, for it was during this time that the cult of the Phrygian Mother became 
established in the Greek world, undergoing significant alterations in the process. Yet] 
the Persian Wars, the event that created the break between the Archaic and Classical 
periods, affected the Greek perception of Meter and led to observable changes in the 
status of her cult, and so it seems best to discuss these two periods separately. Chap| 
ter 7 deals with the cult in the Hellenistic Greek world. After the conquests of 
Alexander and the more frequent contacts between Greece and the Near East that 
ensued, the Phrygian Mother’s Anatolian homeland came within the cultural sphere 
of the Greek world; as a result, the Hellenized face of the goddess became more 
complex, comprising the older Phrygian deity, the Greek Meter; and the composite 
goddess of the newly Hellenized East. $ 

In the earlier periods, when she had only recently arrived from Anatolia, the 
Mother Goddess stands out more sharply than she does later She was the first nofy 
Greek divinity to establish a public presence and an important public colt in the 

■ ; . : 3 

1. See among others*, GraiUot 1912: 18-24-; Nilsson 1967: 725-27; Vcrmascrcn 1977: >2->4; Burkcct 
19S5:177-79. : % 
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Greek world Moreover, the cult of this foreign deity became prominent during the 
period when the Greek-city-state, the polis, was still engaged in the process of self¬ 
definition and, on occasion, in self-defense, and Greek reactions to the Mother God¬ 
dess's Anatolian background changed accordingly. Questions about the Mother's 
origin, character, and position in Greek cult are therefore of value, not only for 
themselves, but also for the light they shed on early Greek society. 


THE arrival of the mother 

GODDESS IN THE GREEK WORLD 

The circumstances of the goddess's first appearance in the Greek world and the es- 
itablishmcnt of her cult there will be the first issues to be considered. Meter, the 
Greek Mother Goddess, came to the Greek world from Anatolia—the Greeks them¬ 
selves acknowledged this. 2 Her presence is first noticeable during the early sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C. through a combination of epigraphies! testimony, votive reliefs and stat¬ 
uettes representing her, and scattered references in Greek literature. 3 Yet it is still 
•yery difficult to be certain how and why her cult became established in the Greek 
'world. The lack of clear evidence about the early cult of Meter raises difficult issues 
; apart from the problem of tracing the cult’s foundation and spread. Greek sources of 
.the fifth century b.c. and later, drawn primarily from Athens, the best-known cult 
/center, describe a cult composed of distinctive characteristics that were apparently 
■widely recognized by the early fifth century: these included worship through mys¬ 
tery cult and the use of orgiastic or ecstatic rites, which could be a conduit for a dis¬ 
turbed emotional state, a situation that, in the view of many Greek writers, carried 
:ta distinctly negative tone.? These unusual qualities were often ascribed by the 
•'Greeks to the goddess's Phrygian origins. Yet it is uncertain whether ecstatic rites 
Were part of the Meter cult in early Greece; moreover, the assumption that these 
-rites were a result of foreign influence may well be incorrect. Understanding the 
Mother Goddess in the Greek world thus depends on which aspects of the Meter 
*cult were derived from Phrygia and which were primarily Greek. As we shall see, the 
Greek Meter is very much a composite figure, including both Anatolian and Hel- 

fpt 2. Meter's Anatolian origins: Sophocles, Phibktctts 39 1-94 (Lydia); Euripides, Baahcu 7&-?9> 126-29 
itfydia, Phrygia); Aristophanes, Birds 876-77 (Phrygia, through the link with Phrygian Sabazios); Dio* 
;gcnc$, fri, Achcmios 1.2 — Nauck p. 776. The assertion of Robertson 1996; 239-41 and passim, that the 
•^historically attested Mother of the gods was an “age-old 5 ' Greek divinity with little Anatolian connection 
highly speculative; he relies heavily on a literal reading of mythical accounts recorded during Roman 
primes or in late antiquity, and dismisses the preponderance of the andcat evidence connecting the deity 
; Vhh Anatolia as elements brought to Greece by private persons from the fourth century and later. 

3. Epigiaphicai testimony, Guarducd 1970. Votive statuettes, R Naumann 1983:110-35. Literary ata* 
v.tions collected by Schwcnn 1922c: 2250ff., and Burkcrt 19S5: 177-79. 

gi- 1 4. The dearest statement of orgiastic rites and mystery cult in connection with Meter is in the open* 
aog chorus of Euripides, Bacchat 76-86,126-29; for 2 negative view of ecstatic rites, see Demosthenes, On 
ythc.Owm 260. This negative point of view is echoed by several modem scholars as well; sec Bomcr 1963: 
866-67; Burkcrt 1985:179; Vcrsncl 1990:105-n. 



Icnic dements, a circumstance that gave her cult and her character a stamp that was: 
neither totally Greek nor totally Phrygian. i 

Let us start by reviewing the written data for the earliest appearance of the Greek 
Mother. We recognize this goddess, first and foremost, by her name, Meter. This 
was derived from her cult tide in Phrygia, Matar (Mother), a name that in two (and 
only two) extant Palco-Phrygian texts is qualified by the adjective kubileya, a Phry¬ 
gian word that probably meant “of the mountain” 5 In Greek literature, the goddess; 
was usually called Kybcic, a Greek name taken from this Phrygian epithet In ini' 
scribed votives dedicated to her. the goddess is regularly addressed as Mrjrrjp, Meter, 
her cult title in Greece. In cult hymns she could be addressed as Meter or as Meter 
Kybele, indicating that the Greeks equated the two names. 6 The title Meter can ap| 
pear alone, but the goddess is usually addressed as Mrjr-qp “Mother of the 
gods.” 7 This is similar to, but not equivalent to the Phrygian name Matar, and in it¬ 
self introduced a slightly different definition of a mother goddess, one that was to 
contribute to the goddess's distinctive identity in the Greek world. 

Meter first comes to our attention, in a forceful and evocative way, through the 
fourteenth Homeric Hymn. The Hymn to the Mother of the gods comprises only 
six lines, but it forms what was to be a classic statement of the Mother Goddess in 
Greece, her attributes, her personality, and the impression she made on the Greek 
world: -f 

MrjTtpa jUOi mdvruyv re d*a>v TrdvTOjv t* dvdpu> 7 r<jjv ■ 

vpvti, Movca, Aiycia, Jio? dvydrjjp ^.eyaAoto, 

$ KpordXwv Twrdvcov r* tayi) cruv ftpopos avXcov 

cvaS^v A VKoiv xrAayy?) 'xa.pornwv tc A * 6 vtu>v ,i| 

ovptd t’ 17^17evra xal uAijevre? e/avAot. ^ 

Kai ov fUv ovtcv 8* a/xa nacai aoiSr}. 

Sing to me, clear-toned Muse, daughter of great Zeus, of the Mother of all gods and 
of all human beings; she takes pleasure in the resounding of castanets and tympana 
and the roax of flutes, the cry of wolves and bright-eyed lions, the echoing mountains 
and the wooded glens. And hail to you too, and all the goddesses who join in song. 

j 

Here the Mother is presented as the omnipotent goddess, progenitor of all divine 
and human life. She is accompanied by wild animals whose untamed nature is ap¬ 
propriate to her own open character. The goddess loves the outdoors and eschcvg 
urban areas. She surrounds herself with musical instruments that make loud raucous 
noises, castanets and tympana (tambourines), replicating the sounds of her animiJ 

gj 

5. See the discussion in chapter 4 above. Sr 

6. Pindar fr, 80 (Snell); Aristophanes, Birds $75-77; Euripides, Bauhac 78. The evidence is discusscc 

by Hcnrichs 1976: 253-54- , % 

7. Note a fourth-century b.c. votive relief of Meter from die Athenian Agora, CCCA II, no. 5, onc.o 

the earliest of many such dedications; examples have been collected in CCCA II; 250. $ 

■$ 
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companions. The hymn ends with an invocation to the Muses; thus it lacks the state¬ 
ment, found in other Homeric hymns, saluting the deity and promising to address 
her again, an ending that is generally interpreted to signify that the hymn formed a 
prelude to a longer poem. The ending of this hymn suggests that the poem was in¬ 
tended to be a complete unit in itself. 

: The date of the hymn is uncertain. This work, one of the corpus of hymns written 
in epic meter and style but composed after the Homeric poems, has traditionally 
been placed in the mid sixth century b.c., largely on the basis of its epic meter and 
its use of Homeric grammar forms and compound epithets—for example, ^yaAoto, 
xapo 7 rd>v. This date is somewhat problematic, however, for the Hymn to Meter con¬ 
tains only a few such epic forms; other details in the hymn, such as the different 
'structure of the ending and the reference to tympana, which did not appear in the 
goddesses visual iconography until the late sixth century, suggest that the date may 
be somewhat later, perhaps the last quarter of the sixth century b.c. The epic lan- 
fguage of the hymn would then be a product of self-conscious imiution. 8 The hymn 
•certainly implies, though, that Meter had a firm place in Greek cult, for she was to 
irbe addressed in the same language used for other, more central Greek deities. She 
was a definite, if ancillary, member of the family of Greek gods, invoked through the 
VMuses, as the other gods were. 

!•: Was this Meter the Anatolian goddess? One complication lies in the fact that the 
■'Greeks used the title Meter for more than one divinity. The Greeks knew that 
/Mother Kybele had come to Greece from Anatolia, but they also addressed the di- 
v.yinity Rhea, the Mother of the original six Olympian gods, as a mother goddess. 9 
|The hymn, however, provides several strong allusions to the Phrygian goddess: her 
; home in the mountains, her accompanying predators, her music. As we shall see, 
l these points are all present in the Greek visual representations of Meter, drawn from 
' the images of Mataris Anatolian homeland, suggesting that the goddess honored by 
■'this hymn was still close to her Phrygian forebear. 

Certain evidence of Greek knowledge of the Phrygian goddess appears even ear¬ 
ner; in a graffito on a sherd of local fabric from Epizephyrian Lokri, in southern 
/••Italy, probably dating to the late seventh or early sixth century B.c. 10 Clearly visible 
/On it is the goddess’s Greek name pv£dAas> Kybele, as written in the Doric dialect 
fusing the cpichoric alphabet of Lokri, 11 indications that the word had already be- 
|come a part of the Greek language. 

|§ 8. Such archaistic language could persist until the Hellenistic period; <£ West 1970: who ar- 

£gocs for a third - century 8.C. dare for a Hymn to Meter from Epidauros, JG iv 1 131, which uses imagery 
^similar vo Homeric Hymn 14. 

0 , 9 : relationship of the Anatolian Mother Goddess to other Mother divinities in Greek society, in- 

: \duding Rhea and Demeter, the archetypal divine mother, is explored more hilly in chapter 6. 

I0 - Guarducti 1970. The piece was found under the foundations of a wall dated by the presence of 
' /Middle Corinthian pottery to the first half of the sixth century B.C. 

n. In Palco-Phrygian texts, kubilcya is written with a it, not a qoppa. 

!& : 
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Apart from this sherd, however, recognition of the Mother Goddess is more dif- ' 
ficuit. In early literary texts, the Phrygian goddess's presence is signified by the odi 
currence of the name Kv\ Kybebe, in the work of the early lyric poets Semonides 
of Amorgos and Hipponax of Ephcsos, and the logographer Charon of Lampsakos.-’ 
In each case, the name occurs in a brief fragment, quoted our of context by a later; 
author or lexicographer. Hipponax records that the daughter of Zeus was addressed 
as Kybebe or Thracian Bendis. 12 Charon reported that Aphrodite was called Kybebe' 
by the Phrygians and Lydians. 13 According to Semonides, the name given to the- 
goddess’s wandering priests, later known as metragynai, was Kvp7jfto$> Kybebos, ; i 
and it seems likely that the masculine form of the word derives from the feminine 
theonym Kybebe. v .| 

The Kybebe of these texts is surely the Hellenized form of Kubaba, the name of 
the Anatolian goddess who was worshipped in the Neo-Hittitc states of the Early 
Iron Age and the deity whom Herodotos calls the local goddess of Sardis. 15 Thus" 
her appearance in Greek poetry of the sixth century b.c. shows Greek knowledge of 
an Anatolian goddess. Whether this was the Mother Goddess of the Phrygians is less- 
certain, for as we have seen, the Phrygian goddess of the mountains was a separate 
deity from the Neo-Hittite city goddess Kubaba. 16 It is quite possible, however, that; 
ethnic distinctions between the religious practices of different Anatolian peoples had 
little meaning to the Greeks. The words Kufi tJStj (Kybebe) and Kv^Xtj (Kybelc % 
while distinctive in their Anatolian languages, arc only slightly different in Greek,* 
and the Greeks may well have conflated them. 17 In addition, Rubaba’s prominence 
at Sardis, a city with'which the Greeks had much contact during the sixth century^ 
may have caused the two divine names to merge and the two Anatolian deities to be; 
absorbed into Greek cult practice as one unit. The confusion of names is especially 
plausible in the case of Hipponax of Ephesos (who also speaks of Kybcle), for scy| 
eral Lydian words appear in his poetry. 18 The presence of the name Kybebe in these 
texts of East Greek authors may reflect the Lydian strain in the identity of the Greek 
Meter, a point that we shall also see attested archacologically -1 

The use of the name Kybele, the derivative of the Mother’s Phrygian epithet, is; 
somewhat' clearer. It first appears in a citation of Hipponax, in which the poet- 
equates KvfcXZs (Kybclis) with Rhea, another indication that the Phrygian goddess' 
had become the Greek Mother Goddess, subsuming any indigenous mother deity; 


12. Hcsychios, s.v. Kvprifa, Masson 1962: fr. 127 and p. 168; West 1989-92: Hipponax fr. 127. ijfc 

13. Charon of lampsakos, FGrHist 262 F 5. _ | 

14. West 1989-92: Semonides &. 36, quoting Krannos. Vcrsncl 1990:109, has suggested that this is; 
the earliest reference to a begging eunuch priest of Kybclc, later called a metragyrtos or Gallos. 

15. Kubaba as a Nco-Hittirc deity, Laroche i960, Hawkins 1981a, 1981b; Kubaba in Sardis, Hcrodon* 
5.102. On the equation of Kubaba with Kybebe in Greek, sec Brixhc 1979: 40-41. 

16. Graf 1984: H9; Roller 1994b. Sec the discussion in chapter 3 above. , M 

17. Brixhc 1979: 40-41. | 

18. Masson 1962: 31-32; Brixhc 1979:41. 

s 
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The goddess’s name supposedly was derived from a Phrygian city where she was 
honored, called Kybelia. 19 During early fifth century B.c., Pindar addressed the god¬ 
dess as Adorrowa KvfitAr} Myryp, Mistress Kybcle the Mother. 20 This is the earliest 
known equation of the name Kybcle with the ride Meter, demonstrating dearly that 
jCybelc was the Greek Mother Goddess. By the latter half of the fifth century, the 
name Kybcbe was no longer used, and the theonym Kybcle is the principal name of 
the goddess, found in Aristophanes’ Birds 21 and in an emotionally charged passage 
in Euripides’ Bacckae , 22 In most subsequent literary texts from mainland Greece, Ky- 
bde is the Mother Goddess’s name. 

While it is uncertain why the Greeks turned the Phrygian epithet kubileya into a 
proper noun, it seems likdy that the Gredcs were aware of its meaning in the Phry¬ 
gian language. The Greek Mother was also addressed as Mrjrrjp opda, “Mother of 
.the mountains,” 25 indicating that the Greeks, too, valued the Mother’s dose con¬ 
nection with mountains. The Phrygian epithet may have been chosen because it re¬ 
tailed the Mother’s home. Creating a Greek name for the Phrygian Mother appears 
' as a part of the process of syncretism, giving the goddess a name that alluded to her 
.’Phrygian origins, yet was specifically Greek. 

. Archaeological data supplement the slender written information and provide a 
more detailed way to trace the spread of the cult. The presence of the name Kybcle 
In Italy indicates a wide spread of the goddess’s cult to the Greek west, and since it 
■is unlikdy that the cult leapt directly from Phrygia across the Mediterranean to Italy, 
we should assume that at this early date, there were intermediate stations in the east- 
■ em parts of the Greek world where the goddess was worshipped. What those inter¬ 
mediate stations may have been is best indicated by finds in a number of Greek cities 
- of small statuettes and votive reliefs depicting the goddess. 24 These votive objects 
? bring their own difficulties of interpretation, for many are poorly preserved or lack 
information on provenience and context, making chronology a problem. Nonethe¬ 
less, the early Greek vorives show strong affinities with the images of Phrygian 
;Matar and provide the best evidence for the geographical spread of the Meter cult. 
{ The earliest examples of such works arc found, not surprisingly, in the Greek cities 
.on the west coast of Anatolia, but several are known from mainland Greece as well. 

i '■ 19* Tzetzes, in Lycophron, Alex. 1170. Masson 1962: no. 156 and p. 177; West 1989-92: HIpponax ft. 

20. Pindar ff. So (Snell). Henrichs 1976: 255-54. 

; - 21. Aristophanes, Birds 877. 

v 22. Euripides, Bacckac 78-79. 

25- Euripides, Hbpolytos 141-44, and note also Bacchac 76-79-, die Great Mother worshipped in the 
(mountains (these are discussed in greater detail in chapter 6). Adjectives mentioning specific mountains 
ywetc to become common epithets of Meter in the fourth century b.c. and later, including a text from 
; ;Chios in which die goddess is addressed as Afijrrjp KiflcXtab Forrest 1965: 59-60 no. m Other topo- 
'(graphical epithets used to address the goddess include Idaia, Sipylcnc, Dindymcnc, and other examples 
. discussed in chapter 7 below. All are drawn from names of topographical features, usually mountains. 
( 24. The earliest Greek votive reliefs of Meter have been treated as a group by F. Naumarm 1983: 

J.;H0-I7 (standing goddess) and 117-34 (seated goddess). 



Wc may begin with a number of small marble reliefs depicting the goddess stand-? 
ing in a frame that imitates the walls and gabled roof of a building. Several were 
found in Milctos, and others are likely to be from Milctos too, although their proved 
nience is less secure (fig. 37). 25 These reliefs were almost certainly intended as votive! 
offerings. Their identification specifically as Meter vorives comes primarily from the 
standing pose of the figures and from the architectural frame, the naiskos, in which; 
they are placed, both features consistently present in Phrygian depictions of the: 
Mother Goddess. 26 One Milesian naiskos has a gable decorated with relief sculp-? 
ture, strengthening the reference to an actual building. 27 Another, recently published' 
example has painted designs on the gabled facade; these include a geometric band 
on either side of the niche, a central Ionic column in’the pediment and a double- 
homed volute akroterion. 23 The details of the Ionic column capital and akroterion 
are taken from Greek, not Phrygian architecture, but the allusion to a Phrygian archi-; 
tectural facade with its geometric patterning seems too pronounced to be acciden¬ 
tal. No other Greek deity was consistently represented in a naiskos. In later rimes, 
the naiskos type, often identified by inscription, was the standard votive offering to 
Meter, which suggests that these early naiskoi reliefs represent Meter also. ;if 
Apart from the Anatolian feature of the standing pose in the naiskos, the standing 
figures in the Milctos vorives are fully Hdlenized in costume, pose, and attributes? 
In each relief, the standing female figure wears the typical costume of an Ionic koref 
the chiton, mantle, and veil. She normally has one hand at her side, and in some 
cases, she appears to hold her skirt to the side in a manner reminiscent of Archaic: 
Greek korai. 29 Several of these female figures hold an object in one hand across the’ 
breast, which in some cases is depicted dearly enough to be identified as a pome?; 
granatc. 30 Two reliefs depicting a pair of standing female figures in a naiskos, both' 
holding an object across the breast, may also indicate Hellenic influence, for thebe’ 
anticipate the examples of double naiskoi among Classical and Hellenistic Meter vo~ 
tives, but form a break from the Phrygian Matar, who always stands alone. 31 A fur*? 

■'?! 

25. F. Naumann 19S3: nos. 37-43^ gives seven examples of naiskoi with a standing female figure;.of 

these, nos. +0-43* now in the Izmir Museum, apparently came from Miletos. To her list should be addec( 
three reliefs from Miletos now m Berlin (C Bliimcl 1964: nos. 44 and 45), several recent finds at Milctos 
(von Gracve 1986a: pL 9 > nos. 1-+; 1986b: 43-47; 1986c: 21-25), and several unpublished examples in the 
Milctos museum and storerooms (Mary Jane Rein, personal communication). On Milctos as the most 
likely provenience for this group of reliefs, see Rein 1993. •§ 

26. Another correspondence, the pomegranate held by the figure within die naiskos, is reminiscent 

of the round object held by the goddess in the Phrygian relief from Bogazkoy, Bittd 1963: pi. 1. This is ^ 
unique example of the attribute in Phrygia, a notable contrast to the situation in Greece where it appears 
to be the standard attribute in early representations of Meter. ; 

27. F. Naumann 19S3: no. 37. H 

2S. Von Gracve 19S6C: 22, fig. 1. . 

29. C. Bliimcl 1964: pi. 126; F. Naumann 19831 nos, 39,41,43; von Gracve 1986c: pi. 6,1. Two exam? 
pies, F. Naumann 1983: no. 37 and no. 42, arc shown with both hands by the side. 

30. F. Naumann 1983: no. 39; von Gracve 1986c: 23. 

31. C. Bliimcl 196+: no. 44; von Gracve i9$6a: pi. 9^ b Double Meter votive naiskoi are discussed bv 
Price 1971: 53 - 54 . 
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ther remove from a Phrygian antecedent is presented by one of the two double 
naiskoi: while it is otherwise identical with the reliefs designated as Meter vodves, it 
bears a dedication to the Nymphs. 32 Meter appears together with the Nymphs in 
Lace Classical and Hellenistic reliefs, and it is possible that the connection between 
Meter and the Greek Nymphs was made as early as the sixth century B.c. 33 

The date of these Milesian reliefs, suggested by parallels with Ionian korai, should 
probably be placed in the second quarter of the sixth century B.C. This raises the 
question of why these Meter votives first appeared in the Greek world during the 
first half of the sixth century. The Greeks certainly knew of the Phrygians well before 
this time. They had had commercial and diplomatic contacts with central Phrygia 
since at least the eighth century B.c.; 34 moreover, there are several references to 
Phrygians in early Greek poetry, particularly the Iliad}* Some have suggested that 
the Anatolian Mother was known earlier but had been absorbed into the cult of a 
; more powerful Greek divinity Binds at the sanctuary of Artemis at Ephesos, for 
l example, suggest that more than one female divinity was worshipped there during 
; the seventh century b.c., but the separate cults had been subsumed into the single 
- cult of Artemis a century later. If one of these were the cult of Meter {as the excava- 
' tor postulated), this might explain why an early cult of Meter left few traces in the 
$ archaeological material. 36 

The large corpus of Meter votives from Miletos suggests a more probable expla¬ 
nation. While the Greeks" knowledge of Meter could have come through contacts 
: between the cities of central Phrygia and the Ionian coast, a closer and more contin- 


32. Von Gcacve 1986c: 25, pi. 6, 2. 

%: 33. I think this is more likely than von Gracvc*s interpretation that the piece depicts two Nymphs 

(von Gracvc 1986c: 25), for Nymphs are not normally shown in a naiskos frame. For a later example of 
% Meter with the Nymphs, note a relief from Paros, F. Naumann 1983: no. 427, pL 29. Meters relationship 
;• with the Nymphs is discussed in chapters 6 and 7, Note also a Hellenistic statuette of Meter dedicated to 
i the Muses, Roller 1991:134; this piece demonstrates that Meter vodves could be dedicated to other di- 
vinitics. 

£• 34. The evidence is discussed by DeVries 1980, Roller 1983: 299-501, and Muscarclla 1989. He- 

• rodotos 1.14, records that Midas, the Phrygian ruler at Gordion during the late eighth century B.c., ded- 
i, : iated his throne at the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi. 

V. 3J, Iliad 2.862, 3.1S4-85 and 401,16.718-19 (Hekabe’s home on the Sangarios River), 18.291, 24.545; 
f Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 112,137; Archilochos, West 1989-92: fr. 42; Aleman, Page 1962: fr. 126; 
»■; Hipponax, West 1989-92: ft 27; Stesichotos, Page 1962: ft 212. 

| 36. Bammcr 1982: 81-84; 1984: n (an explanation also adopted by Rein 1993:59-63). The so-called 

: hawk priestesses, the ivory statuettes of women carrying a hawk in their hands or on their heads (Akur- 
. gal 1961: figs. 167-69; Muss 1983:102-4; Rammer 1985: figs. 21,22), have often been thought to support 
■;a connection between Artemis and Meter because of the frequency of the hawk as an attribute of the 
Phrygian Macar. I am not persuaded by these arguments. The hawk-bearing figures may simply allude to 
Artemis’s persona as goddess of the hunt. Note that in Sardis, the site of another prominent Artemis 
,'v sanctuary, the deities Artemis and Meter were dearly separate entities (sec Hanfmann and Waldbaum 
1969). Moreover, there is no evidence of the identity of the earliest deities worshipped at the Ephesian 
£ Artcmision. It is quite possible that a native Anatolian cult underlies the Artcmision; Strabo 14*1-21 
reports that the shrine was founded on an earlier Carian site. Bammcr*s statement that this deity was 
Mctcr/Kybclc is, however, unfounded speculation. Although there was a cult of Meter at Ephesos, dis- 
,y cussed below and in chapter 7, it was not located in the area of the Artcmision, but on the Panayir Dag, 
several kilometers away. 





uou s point of contact was available through Greek colonies in the region of the Se| 
of Marmara and on the southern shore of the Black Sea. The city of Miletos led the| 
way with its colonies at Kyzikos and Sinope, founded during the late seventh ant 
sixth centuries B.c. 37 There was also a prominent Phokaian colony, Lampsakos, oij 
the Sea of Marmara. In this area, on the northwestern border of Phrygian territory^ 
the Greeks would have lived as close neighbors with Phrygian settlements. The ma| 
terial culture at the nearby Phrygian sites of Daskyleion and Doryleion clearly showsf 
the impact of the Greeks on their Phrygian neighbors. 33 Phrygian religious practices! 
could have had an equally strong impact on the Greeks, a point implied by Hero?! 
(lotos’s lively anecdote about the Meter cult in Kyzikos. 39 Religious ties between^ 
colony and mother city, always one of the strongest bonds in a Greek community^ 
could have led to the introduction of the Meter cult into Miletos and Phokaia, and'i 
Miletos’s position as leader of the Ionian league would have facilitated the spread off 
the cult in Ionia. 

Another point where Ionian Greek and Anatolian cult interests intersected was® 
Lydia, specifically through Ionian contacts with Sardis. The excavations at Sardis;? 
have yielded evidence of the cult of a female deity strongly resembling Meter. THei 
material remains of cult practice include an altar and a few examples of naiskoi with! 
a standing draped female figure in the architectural frame, similar to the Milesian re J 
liefs of the goddess. 40 Of particular value is a three-dimensional model of an Ionicl 
temple that depicts a goddess standing as if in the temple door (fig. $S). 41 The idcig^ 
tity of this goddess is uncertain, and one would assume that the Lydians called her| 
Kubaba, the native Anatolian goddess attested through Herodotos’s testimony an&fj 
by inscription. 42 The pose and costume of the Sardis goddess and her placement ii 
the “temple” frame, however, present close formal similarities to the Ionian stat| 
uetces of Meter. The Sardis goddess stands in a perfectly frontal pose, franked by uj|| 
right wavy lines, perhaps indicating snakes. She wears a Greek chiton and mande|| 


37. Graf 1985: m-15; Rein 1993: 40-++; Rein 1996: 229-30. 

38. For a discussion of Greek colonization in the region of the Sea of Marmara, sec Graham 19.71$$ 
39-4-2. Graham’s lucid discussion of Greck-Phrygian relations in this area is marred by his assumprib$| 
that Phrygian influence in the region would have ceased after the pressures of the Kimmcrians on Pluyjj 
gia in the early seventh century b.c. In fact, Phrygia remained a strong cultural {if not political) forces 
in the region well into the sixth century b.c., as material from the recent excavations at Daskyleion inifijl 
cates (see Mellink 1993:121). As an example of the melding of Greek and Phrygian religious symbolising 
note a Phrygian grave stele from the Phrygian city of Dorylaion (modem Eskijchir) illustrating a winged* 
female figure holding a lion cub upside-down (F. Naumann 19S3: pi. 12a), a piece in Hellenic style bup 
very dose to Phrygian iconography, 

39. Herodotos 4.76. This passage is discussed further in chapter 6 below. 

40. On the altar, located in the Paaolus North section of Sardis, sec Rein 1993: 64-67- Onrie| 

naiskoi, sec Hanfmann 1961: 48-49, fig. 31 (from Dcdc Mezari, a nearby site); 1964: 40-4$, fig- 25,.^? 
43 - 44 , fig. 27 - t -glL 

41. Hanfinann 1964: fig. 25, described more fully in Hanfmann and Ramagc 1978: no. 7, 43 ^ r > 
20-50, and Rein 1995: 75-112, a special study devoted to this relief. 

42. Herodotos 5.102*, the inscription, kuvav incised on a pottery sherd, is discussed by Gusmani I 975 S 
28-30. 
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figure 57. Meter naiskos 
from Milcros. Early sixth century b.c. 
Courtesy, Deutsches Archaologischcs 
Ins ti tut, Istanbul. 


. c ahd holds her skirt to the side in her right hand, while in her left hand is an object 
•held across her chest. This object is much worn, but the folds of the drapery over the 
/left breast suggest that it was something small, perhaps a bird or a pomegranate, 
Jon analogy with contemporary statuettes from Samos or Miletos. 43 Thus the Sardis 
igoddess is a direct Lydian counterpart to the early Greek images of the standing 
goddess. Her name may have been Kubaba, but her iconographic form is that of the 
'Greek Meter. 

I$£ + 5 - The Miletos statuettes arc cited above; for parallels with contemporary statuettes from Samos, 
i'Sce Rein 1993:103-4. Hanfmann and Ramagc 1978:45, assumed that the Sardis goddess held a lion across 
’her chest, and Hanfmann thought he could sec a lion’s paw, but Rein 1995: 78-79, states that she is un¬ 
able to detect this. 

































’ Marble temple model 
with relief of Kubaba 

The sculpted decoration on the other three sides of the Sardis temple model adds^^ 
further information on cult rites. On the sides and back of the piece are eagage|^ 
Ionic columns. In between them is relief sculpture, placed as if to imitate relief 
painted designs that would have been found on an actual temple. Several of these® , 
panels depict activities that presumably formed part of the ritual activities includc 3 |||; 
in the worship of the goddess, such as prayer, drinking, and dancing. Other panels* 
illustrate scenes that seem to allude to the mythological ancestry of the Lydian roy&» 
house. On both sides of the temple model are lions, shown so that they seem to di$|||| 
appear behind the .columns. 44 The lions have no part in the narrative scenes, bui||| 
rather appear to have a symbolic function, serving as an emblem of the godde$s*|||| 
strength and power. 

The Sardis piece seems to be transitional between the Phrygian and Ionian GreekM 
depictions of the goddess. The figure of the goddess herself is Greek in style, aMj§ 
though the snakes on either side of her may refer to Lydian myth. 45 The scenes 
the back of the temple model also seem to treat Lydian myth, while the lions on thc||| 






4+. Hanfraann and Ramage 1978: figs. 55-57, 59-41 (die scenes of worship); figs. 47-+S (scenes pCgg 
myth); figs. 42-43 (lions); Rein 1995: 

45. Rein 199$: 79-So. 
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side of the Sardis tempie model were surely influenced by Palco-Phrygian rock 
reliefs such as Arslankaya or Arslanta§, not only in the choice of the lion, but also in 
the formal symmetry of the placement. Thus the Sardis temple model, in combining 
both Greek and Anatolian features, illustrates how Greek style could be adapted to 
Anatolian iconography, and conversely how Anatolian themes could be treated by a 
sculptor with close affinities to Greek art. 

The conspicuous placing of the lions on the Sardis piece is a point of particular 
interest. The lions on the Sardis temple monument may be more than a Lydian 
adaptation of a Phrygian religious motif, for the lion was also a powerful symbol of 
the Lydian royal family, used in coinage and in royal cult objects . 46 The prominence 
of the lion in cult objects dedicated to Kubaba, a goddess who protects cities, may 
have served a dual function: it advertised the goddess's power and also reinforced 
the power of the Lydian Icing by symbolizing the support he enjoyed from Kubaba/ 
Meter. The lion of Lydian cult is noteworthy also for its impact on the Greeks. While 
the lion is not, apart from the Arslankaya facade, one of the common attributes of 
Phrygian Matar, it was to become a standard attribute of the Greek Meter, as dis¬ 
cussed below. The lion’s frequency in Lydian cult objects may have been one reason 
for its ready acceptance as a symbol of Greek Meter. 

Greek images of Meter move one step further from their Anatolian counterparts 
during the mid sixth century b.C. with the appearance of a scries of reliefs depicting 
a seated figure. First found in several Ionian Greek cities, including Smyrna, Ery- 
thrai, Klazomenai, Miletos, Ephesos, and Kymc , 47 the type spread to the Aegean 
islands of Samos, Chios, Thasos, and Amorgos , 48 and was carried by emigration to 
the western Mediterranean, to Sicily, southern Italy, and the Phokaian colony of 
Massalia (modem Marseilles ). 49 These objects depict a female figure seated on a sub¬ 
stantial throne, wearing a long gown and a low headdress with a veil. She is framed 
within a niche resembling an architectural facade, her naiskos, usually with a pointed 


4-6. Note the conspicuous presence of the lioo on early coinage from Lydia (Kraay 1976: 24> 29-31) 
and in Lydian sculpture (Rattc 19S9: 3S0). Croesus dedicated a gold lion to the cult of Apollo at Delphi 
(Hcrodotos 1.50). 

+7. Mobius 1916: 166, n. 2, gives a list of the seated Meter vorives (known, at that dmc). For Meter 
' reliefs in north Ionia, sec Graf 19S5: $1$ (Erythrai), 3$S-$9 (Klazomenai), +19-20 (Phokaia), and in gen* 
cral 10S. Meter reliefs from Ionia arc discussed as a group by F. Naumann 19S5: 124.-36, nos. +S- 6 S. To 
her list should be added a work from Didyma, Tuchclt 1970: LS7. 

+8. F. Naumann 19S3: nos. 56,562 (Chios); nos. 61,62 (Samos); nos. 113-17 (Thasos); no. 63 (Amor* 
gos). 

+9. Seated Meter votives in Sicily and Italy, Sfhmcni Gasparro 1996: 54-55. Votivcs from Massalia, 
Frochner 1S97: u-iS, nos 23-63 — F. Naumann 19S3: nos. 69-108. Frochncr 1 * no. 40 is not an image of 
Meter; it is identified by him as Venus, but Vcnnascrco, CCCA V, no. 292,'calls this a slxth-ccntury b.c. 
image of Attis. The piece very likely docs represent Artis, for the figure wears the typical pointed cap and 
short tunic of later Arris representations, but it is unlikely to be a work of the sixth century b.c. The form 
of the naiskos, with elaborate Ionic capitals on Corinthian pilasters, and the use of a drill on the piece sug¬ 
gest a Roman work Froehncr’s description of the context of all these pieces merely states that they were 
found lying face down, used as the underpinning of an (undated) mosaic floor, this context would not 
rule out a later date. 



gable- While the goddess can be shown with her hands resting on her knees, 50 oftetr 
she has an object in her lap, which in a few examples is dear enough to be identified; 
as a lion. 51 One group of six naiskos reliefs depicting the goddess holding her lion! 
was found in graves near Kymc (fig. 39), 52 and other examples of the goddess wiih| 
lion type are known from Smyrna, Samos, Thasos, and Massalia. 53 Thus these statl 
uettes introduce the seated pose, costume, and lion attribute of the goddess that was; 
to become her standard iconography in the Greek world until late antiquity. . || 

Exactly why the goddess's visual form changed from the standing image found ini 
Phrygia and Lydia to a seated image is uncertain. It is possible that familiarity with' 
the Greek tradition of seated statues at Ionian sanctuaries such as Didyma may have; 
made the seated pose more attractive. Indeed, several of the seated Meter votivesl 
such as the pieces from Kyme, depict the seated goddess wearing a chiton with threes 
vertical folds in between the legs, a detail also found on seated figures from Dia^ 
dem. 54 It may also be that, to a Greek, the pose of the deity enthroned projected; 
a stronger expression of power and awe, an important element in the worship of; 
Meter. 55 The. large relief of a seated female figure carved into the rock facade 6j}| 
Mount Sipylos, near Kymc, may have furnished a model for such a figure of awe; aK 
though this is a work of the Hictitc Empire period, it was identified by HeUenisticj 
Greek inscriptions as Meter Sipylene, and the Greeks of the sixth century b.c. may' 
have also have connected this figure with the goddess Meter. 56 •::|| 

The date of the Greek seated figures of Meter is suggested thorough parallels with; 
seated figures from Didyma, from the mid sixth century B.C. The only known his-i; 
torical context useful for chronology, that of the group of seated statuettes from the 
Phokaian colony of Massalia, supports this suggestion. The colony was founded 
about 600 B.C., and the mother city of Phokaia was abandoned in the middle of the; 
sixth century b.c. 57 This indicates that the iconographic type had been formed by 
that time, since it was available to the Phokaians to transfer to their new settlement; 
in the west. >|| 

The naiskoi from Ionian Greek dues suggest how the visual form of the Greej| 
Mother Goddess developed, first as a standing image and then in the seated pose) 
with the attribute of the lion. This image of the seated goddess with lions quickly; 


50. F. Naumann 1985: nos. 48-55. Salviat 1964: no. 93. -M 

51. In one example, F. Naumnnn 1983: no. 66, the goddess holds a hare on her lap. 

52. Rcinach 18S9. He describes five statuettes (three now lost) and one under life-size statue. "M 

53. Smyrna, F. Naumann 19s;: cat. no. 60; Samos, Frcycr-Schaucnburg 1974: no. 69; Thasos, Salviat* 
1964: 241, no. 2, fig. 3; Massalia, F. Naumann 19S3: no. 90. 

54. Compare two seated female statues from Didyma, Tuchelt 1970: K 45 (now in London), K 58, ana 
a seated male, K 5J> with one of the seated statuettes from Kymc, Tuchelt 1970: L 90. All have the saricj 
trait of vertical folds falling between the two legs. 

55. Connor 1988:1S6, makes a similar observation on the seated image of the Nymph. 'M 

56. For a discussion of this relief and its identification as Meter Sipylene, sec chapter 7, p. 200 aijd; 

n. 58 there. M 

57. Langlocz 1966:16-17. Vj® 
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FIGURE 5 9 ' 

Meter naiskos feom 
Kyme, Early sixth 
century B.C. Courtesy, 
Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum. 


spread to other parts of the Greek world. It appears in the western Mediterranean 
§not only at Massalia but also in southern Italy at Velia. 5S In addition, the type ap- 
Ipears in Aigina and in Athens, as indicated by a series of terracotta figurines from the 
pScropolis in Athens that depict a seated female figure with a lion on her lap; these 
$&atc from the second half of the sixth century. 59 

The Peloponnesos has also furnished several examples. Two small statuettes dc- 


pc- 

58. Ibid.: 32, fig. 3$, a piece from Vclia. Por the Massaliotc examples, see n. 49 above. 

59. Statuctrc from Aigina, E Naumann 1983: no. 112. Terracotta figurines from Athens, Pranz, Winter 
$&oy. 1 ,43, n. 4; 50, n. za, b, c, 3; CCCA II no. s$9- F. Naumann 19S5: no. ni, pi. 19, 3 , identified a stat- 
|$fcttc depicting a scared female figure from the Athenian Acropolis os a sixth-century B.C. Kybclc votive, 
i^'but damage to the figure’s lap has erased any trace of an object such as a lion, making this identification 
'^tentative; d the comments of La Gcnicrc 1985: 696, a. i$. 
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pitting a female figure seated on a throne flanked by lions arc known from Sparta, 6 ^ 
and a statuette found in Arkadia may also be an early cult image. 61 Another sanctu¬ 
ary to Meter was located in Akriai, in the southernmost part of the Peloponnesos, a 
site that Pausaoias identified as an ancient shrine of the Mother of the gods. 62 Taken 
together, the presence of these statuettes of Meter suggests a well-established cult in 
several areas of the Peloponnesos by the end of the sixth century. The transmission 
of the cult to the Peloponnesos may well have been facilitated by contact with Ly¬ 
dian cult centers. Direct communication between Sardis and Sparta is attested by 
Herodotos, and religious and intellectual contacts between the two areas are under? 
lined by the ancient tradition that the poet Aleman was bom in Sardis but produced 
his poetry in Sparta. 63 

Thus far we have considered only Phrygian and Lydian models for Greek cult 
images of Meter. There were, however, other sources of influence within the Aegean 
world that probably had a significant effect in forming the visual image and charac¬ 
ter of the Greek Meter. One is a possible antecedent in Minoan and Mycenaean re? 
ligious practice. The only suggestion of a Mother Goddess in Mycenaean cult is one 
citation on a Pylos tablet, which records a large quantity of oil dedicated to Mater 
Tcija, the Divine Mother. 64 Since this title only occurs once, its precise meaning is 
unknown, but this figure is not the Mother of the gods, and thus seems unlikely t| 
be the ancestress of the first-millennium Meter Kybelc. 65 Minoan cult, however- 
offers a possible model in a frequently recurring scene in Minoan art, the figure of a 
standing female deity flanked by lions, found on seals and sealings. 66 This deity 
often shown standing on mountaintops, suggesting that her power derives from 
control over the untamed mountain environment, as symbolized by her lion atrerf- 
dants. 67 The specific identity of the Bron2e Age goddess is unknown, but the corr£ 

■$! 

J 4 

60. La. Gcnicrc 1985: figs. 2,5; 1995, hgs. 2,5. 

61. La Gcnicrc 1985: 711-1$, figs. 7-8; i993» figs. 4-6. On the cult of Meter in Arkadia, sec Pausanias 
8.+4-3- 

62. Pausanias 3.22.4. La Gcnicrc 19S6:31, fig. 1. ‘ g 

63. Herodotos 1.69-^70. On Aleman, see the Suda, s.v. and an epigram in the Anthologia 

palactna 7.709, a Hellenistic work but ascribed to Aleman; it refers to the poet’s interest in the cult of 
Kybelc. For a discussion of the material, sec La Gcnicrc 19S5: 699-700. ')|j 

64. Pylos tablet PY1202; for the text, sec Palmer 1963: 241, Gcrard-Rousscau 196S: 138, and Bcnnct 

and Olivier 1973:154. The quantity of oil dedicated implies a figure of some importance, perhaps to ;oc 
identified with Dcmcter (thus Gcrard-Rousscau) or with a minor deity called Theia, otherwise unknown* 
apart from a brief mention by Hesiod, Tbcogony 135,371. Palmer proposed that this tide did not refer toj) 
divinity, but to a human priestess. The statement of Robertson 1996: 240, that this was “one of the fev^ 
major deities named in linear B” is inaccurate; not only do other Greek major deities appear in Linear JB 
tablets, but a single mention of Meter Theia docs not prove that she was a major deity. ^ 

65. The arguments of Robertson 1996:302-3, that the historically attested Mother of the gods was| 

Mycenaean pastoral deity are unpersuasive; neither the Phrygian Manx nor the Meter of Homeric Hymc 
i4*has any connection with pastoralism, but rather with predators and the untamed wilds of the moun¬ 
tains, the antithesis of pastoralism. ■ 

66. For camples, see Spartz 1962: 28-31,99-101, nos. :-6,15. Mycenaean renderings of this scene art 

heavily dependent on Minoan precedents, so I consider the scene Minoan. ')? 

67. See Pcatfield 19S9, on the importance of peak sanctuaries in Minoan palatial religion and they 

survival in popular cult after the collapse of the palatial hierarchy. pf 
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spondences in iconography between this deity and the earliest representations of 
the Phrygian Mother Goddess in the Greek world are striking. One recognizable 
descendant of the Bronze Age goddess in first-millennium B.c. Greece may be the 
seated goddess depicted with lions above the lintel of the seventh-century B.c, tem¬ 
ple at Prinias, on Crete. 68 There is no evidence that the Prinias figure was regarded 
as a mother goddess, but one wonders if survival of an Aegean predecessor, whose 
status was indicated through the symbolism of powerful animals, was one reason 
Vhy the Phrygian Mother Goddess found ready acceptance in Greece. The similari¬ 
ties of iconography (both deities appear with lions) and sacred space (both are asso- 
•dated with mountains and with doorways) seem too dose to be coincidental As we 
; shall see, in the fifth century b.c., there are frequent references to dose links between 
Meter and Crete, and this link may well derive from memory of cult practice on 
■.Crete. 69 

k Another visual image that may have influenced early Greek depictions of Meter is 
She motif of the Pocnia Theron, or Mistress of Animals, a class of images found in 
'the Orientalizing period (so called because of the preponderance of motifs from the 
?Near East in Greek art). The motif consists of a standing female figure (the Potnia) 
Ranked by a pair of wild animals; these are usually lions, but can also be birds, deer, 
; pr fantasy animals such as griffins. 70 The identity of the Potnia (‘‘Powerful Lady” in 
-Greek) is uncertain. She may simply be an abstract genius figure or she may be a 
■goddess, in which case she could be identified with any one of several Greek god¬ 
desses, induding Artemis and Hera as well as Meter. As a symbol of nature and 
;power, she moves in the same sphere as the Phrygian Mother Goddess. 71 The type 
|seem$ to have been introduced into Greece from the Near East during the second 
millennium b.c. and became common in Minoan and Mycenaean art. Near Eastern 
Icenters such as Assyria and Cyprus furnished additional source material during the 
iEariy Iron Age. 72 The motif was widdy used as a decorative design in vase painting, 
Ismail plaques, jewelry, and other minor arts. 73 The very ubiquity of the motif and its 
usage in contexts unconnected, with cult may mean that it need not be directly con- 

•y. 68. Vcrmascrcn 1977: fig. 2; Boacdman 1978: fig. 32-+The connection between the seated image of 
,;;Mctcr and the Prinias figures is discussed by Christou 196S: +7. 
ft 69. Note the comments of La Genicrc 19S5: 715-16. 

70. The phrase originally referred to Artemis (Iliad 21,470). For a discussion of the Potnia Theron in 
c.eariy Greek arc, see Spares 1962 and Christou 1963 . On the Potnia Theron motif in Anatolian monu¬ 
ments, F. Naumann 19S3: ioi-iq, 

,’y 71. As F. Naumann 1983:101-10 noticed, the Potnia Theron motif is found in Phrygia also, notably 
i'On a stele from Doryiaion depicting a winged genius figure (F. Naumann 19S3: pi. 12,1) and on an 
;-alabastron from Gordion (F. Naumann 19S3: pL 12, 2). Like the seated pose of the goddess, the Potnia 
||£heroa motif seems, however, to have come to Phrygia from Greece, and it was not a feature of Phrygian 
^iconography developed from the representations of Matar. 
gjv 72. Spartz 196a; 99-105, nos, 1-38. 

: 75 . A well-known example of the motif used as a decorative ornament on pottery is found on the han- 
oq the Francois kratcr, ABV 76,1; for the Potnia Theron on jewelry, sec Christou 1968: 213^ no. 19; 
^0, nos. 13-22; 225, nos. 10-12. Other examples have been collected by Christou 1968: 213-28. 
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netted with sacred images. Its presence does, however, establish Greek interest irj| 
the concept of a powerful goddess as tamer of animals. -jM 

As an example of the conflation of images in early Greek art, we may consider if 
large Boiotian relief pithos of the seventh century B.C., originally placed over-iaj 
grave. 74 The relief scene on the pithos depicts a standing female deity wearing a long! 
formal gown and a crown with leafy branches extending from it. She is shown as ifj: 
embraced at the waist by two smaller female figures, and the group of three ill 
flanked by two lions standing upright on their hind legs, with their mouths open, aslj 
if roaring. The chief female figure has been identified as Artemis or Hera, but may! 
simply be an unnamed divinity of regenerative powers over both plants and animals^ 
shielding her human devotees. 75 Hear animal companions, the rampant lions, are? 
very reminiscent of the lions that flank the Phrygian Mother Goddess in Arslankayap 
in southwestern Phrygia, and the presentation of this figure, the female divinity whol 
represents both power and protection for her worshippers, strongly echoes the rolej 
of the Phrygian Mother. Although probably not direedy influenced by the Phrygian^ 
Mother Goddess, the figure on the pithos vividly illustrates Greek receptiveness toJ 
the image of a powerful goddess accompanied by lions. ;|| 

In the late sixth century B.C., a new element appears in the iconography of Greefe: 
Meter vodves, one that was to become an important symbol in the Hellenic cult of 
Meter. This is che tympanum, regularly depicted as if balanced on the left arm 
Meter. While the Greek image of the seated goddess with the lion on her lap can b 
traced, however indirectly, to Anatolian representations, the attribute of the tympa| 
num has no Anatolian precedent. Among the earliest examples are votive reliefs dey 
pitting the seated goddess holding a tympanum in her left arm from Thasos. In twc| 
such reliefs, the goddess appears seated with a tympanum on her left arm, a lion ftp 
her lap, and a shallow bowl in her outstretched right hand, in other words, with tH|i 
three attributes that wore to form the standard iconography of Meter during thc^ 
fifth century B.C. and later 76 Other examples of Meter with the tympanum may bj| 
found in a rock sanctuary near Phokaia, discussed below, and in Ephesos 77 Froth; 

1 

M 

74. Christou 196$: 310, no. 2. Vermascrea 1977: fig. 1. ; ^|j 

75. Identification as Artemis, discussed by Christou 196$: 16; as Hera, Vcrmascren 1977*. fig. 1. Chri^ 

tou 196S: 18-19, interprets the figure as a kourotrophos, a nurturing female divinity derived directly tiocn^] 
Near Eastern model. ; if| 

76. Salviat 1964: no. 2, fig. 3; no. 5, fig. 7. Note also Salviat 1964: no. 4, fig. 6, and F. Naumann i9$?| 

no. 113; both of these works also depict the seared goddess with lion, but no tympanum. In one cxampk| 
the goddess apparently once held an object in her left arm, bur its identity is no loagcr clear, Salviat 19&& 
no. 1, fig. 4; F. Naumann 19S3: no. rt 4 - - Y|§ 

One other example of a goddess with lions, the goddess shown driving a lion chariot, has been arj 
tributed to the Archaic period; in this contact the female divinity driving a lion chariot on the north frieze 
of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi has often been identified as Kybclc (see. F. Naumann 19S3; no. I2r,p^ 
2i, 2; CCCA H: no. 41). This deity, is not Kybclc, however; see E. Simon 19S4: 7, and Brinkmann 
ior, who Identifies the figure as Themis. Another pose, which was to be popular later, that of the goddess 
sitting on the bade of a lion, did not enter the Greek iconographic repertory until the later fourth century 
B.c. (Pliny, NH 35,36.109; F. Naumann 1983; 233). 

77. F. Naumann 19S3: cat. no. 64; sec the discussion of F, Naumann on p. 136. 
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this point on, the tympanum was to be one of the most common attributes of 
ivleter, surviving until the late Roman era. It was routinely depicted on the left side 
pf the goddess, held in the crook of her arm resting on the throne. The implication 
seems to be that the goddess will strike this instrument with her right hand, as her 
worshippers did. 

The comparatively late date of the tympanum’s appearance may seem surprising, 
given its prominence and ubiquity in later images of Meter; in fact, the Greeks 
‘themselves assumed that the tympanum had always been one of the goddess’s chief 
symbols. 78 The origin of the tympanum did indeed lie in the ancient Near Bast, 
where it was used in cult rituals in Assyria, in the Neo-Hi trite centers in southeast- 
(em Anatolia, and on Cyprus, although there is as yet no evidence for its use in Phry¬ 
gia 79 The Greeks were surely aware of the instrument's Oriental origin, and may 
have associated the tympanum with the Phiygian goddess because she too came to 
Greece from the Orient. The prominence of the instrument in Greece is especially 
Interesting, however, because the presence of the tympanum implies the use of loud 
• pulsing percussion in cult rituals; thus it appears to signal elements of emotional 
tension leading to open, unrestrained behavior among the goddess’s followers. Such 
emotionalism and unrestrained behavior has always been thought to be typical of 
The Phrygian rites of Meter, directly transferred from her Anatolian background, but 
■the presence of the tympanum only in Greek Meter votives, not in Phiygian ones, 
calls that assumption into question. The Greek Mother of the gods loved the sound 
§>f the tympanum and castanets, as the fourteenth Homeric Hymn assures us, but 
'one wonders whether it was Meter’s marginal status in the Greek world that made 
her cult an attractive forum for open emotional expression through raucous music. 
A shall return to this point again, but it is worth emphasizing that the only empirical 
^evidence for the origin of such emotional expression in the Meter cult suggests that 
The concept was originally Greek, not Phrygian. 

§•; The early images of Meter were surely votive offerings, but their exact use, in pub- 
Klic urban shrines, private domestic shrines, or in extra-urban sanctuaries, is uncer- 
r tain. The statuettes from Kyme were found in graves, and some of the Milesian cx- 
; amples were from mixed debris with other votive offerings, but most of the other 
Examples are casual finds without informative context. 80 Only occasionally is there 
Evidence for the circumstances under which the goddess was worshipped. The sanc- 
jfg; 

78 . Note Anth. gal 7.709. a Hellenistic epigram by Alexander of Actolia (fl. ca. 2S0 B.C.), attributed 
pip tbc scvcnth-ccntury b.c. poet Aleman of Sparta, which mentions the dashing tympana ofKybclc. Tym- 
vjpaoa are also mentioned in Homeric Hymn 14. 

g 79 * Aign 1963: 5S-6+, 158-62 (Cyprus), 173-77 (Karatcpc, a Neo-Hittiie sire), 366 (Assyria). As an cx- 
y ample of early Greek knowledge of die tympanum, note the depiction of the instrument on a Phoenician 
v bronze bowl of ca. 700 b.c., found at Olympia (Aign 1963:161, n. 1) and on a bronze bowl from Cyprus, 
yfound in Sparta (Candani 1970: pi. VI, VII). 

& 80. On the ICyrnc statuettes, sec Rcinach 1SS9. The rcccndy discovered statuettes from Milctos came 

y.from a pit of mixed debris chat induded pottery and a fragment Q f a kouros (von Gracvc 1986b: 43-47). 
all other examples arc without context or were recovered from later reuse. 
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tuaiy at Daskalopetra on Chios, dated to the late sixth or the fifth century B.c,, furl 
nishes one example. This monument, a natural rock formation shaped into a shrine^ 
includes a carved niche with a female figure seated on a throne, with her feet resting 
on a footstool. 81 She may have held a lion on her lap, as was recorded by earlier tray! 
elers, although few traces of this remain now. 82 The niche in which the goddess sitfj 
is framed by pillars with bases carved in the form of lions 5 claws, while a low gatSef 
surmounts the opening. 83 Thus the niche imitates the fagade of a building, a likeness-' 
further emphasized by reliefs of two striding lions on the two side walls of th<| 
“building.” Along the east side of the monument, facing the goddess’s image, and 
along the monument’s north and south sides were low benches carved out of the 
natural rock. The “bench” on the east side may have been an altar for animlf 
sacrifices and for placement of votive offerings. 84 Thus the Daskalopetra Monument 
may be the earliest extant cult image of Meter (as opposed to a votive offering) •$; 
the Greek world. 

The Daskalopetra Monument is similar in several key points to the Phrygian; 
monuments of the Mother Goddess. These include the placement of the goddcs$$ 
image within a carved niche imitating an architectural structure, the lions on eithcq 
side of the niche, and the setting of the monument, a natural rock formation outside 
an urban area. The location of this shrine near a spring also recalls the frequent as| 
sociation of Phrygian shrines with springs. Yet, while the overall plan .q| 
Daskalopetra is reminiscent of Phrygian shrines, the details of the low flat gablc| 
lion-footed pillars, 85 and seated statue are of Hellenic origin. The monument 
become an Ionic shrine to the Greek Meter. 86 - 

Another Ionic shrine in a rural setting is found near the city of Phokaia. Here ascy 
of rock-cut stairs leads up to a cliff carved with dose to a hundred votive niches. 8 ^ 
Most of these were empty, but at least two of them retain traces of a female figur| 
carved at the back of the niche, in one case standing and holding a tympanum, and: 
in another case seated, without attributes. The poor state of preservation makes 
uncertain how many other niches also contained a carved figure. The earliest phases! 
of the sanctuary are probably to be dated to the late sixth or the fifth century B.pl 
Both the rock-cut statues and the niches appear to derive from the Phrygian tradh 
tion of cutting small schematic idols of the goddess onto rock outcrops. 88 During 
the fourth century B.c. and later, such rock-cut niches were to become a feature of 


$i. For discussions of this monument, sec Rnbcnsohn and Wamingcr 1928; Boardman 1959:I 93 “ 9 $ 
Romano 1980; 344-49; F. Naumann 1985:150-53; Graf 19S5:107-13* - 

Sz . Graf 1985:107. '-m 

S3. Boardman 1959 : X9$-96. 

84. Romano 19S0: 344-49* ; .||j 

85. According to Boardman 1959:191-96, the use of lions’ paws was a characteristic feature of Chian 
architecture. 

86. Graf 1985:109. : S 

87. Langlotz 1969: 383-S5; F. Naumann 1983:153-55; Graf 1985: 419-20. - 

88. A dose parallel is furnished by rock-cut niches at Findik, near Kiicahya (Haspcls 1971: 92). - N Jj 
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dieter sanctuaries in other Ionian dries, including Ephesos, Erythrai, and possibly 
Samos, 39 but the Phokaian niches seem to have been among the earliest in the Greek 
world. 

h. The placement of these cult objects and sanctuaries suggests that Meter was wor¬ 
shipped primarily at extra-urban shrines and in private cult. Evidence of Meter’s 
presence in urban centers is much rarer. The figurines from the Athenian Acropolis 
Vindicate interest in the cult of Meter in the dry of Athens during the sixth century 

i. C.j but these too appear to be private vorives, not part of a cult of the Athenian 
■polis. Only in the early fifth century B.c. did Meter receive an official dvic cult cen¬ 
ter in Athens, the Metroon in the Athenian Agora. 90 

In sum. Meter appears in the Greek world during the late seventh or the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C. She was a vivid and forceful character, at home in the mountains with 
predators and dashing castanets and tympana. Scattered literary references and nu¬ 
merous statuettes depicting the goddess indicate that by the second half of the sixth 
century, her worship had become widespread throughout the Greek world, in Ionia, 
'Athens, the Pdoponnesos, southern Italy, Sicily, and southern France. Both the 
'Greek name of the goddess, Kybele, and her cult title. Meter, were derived from her 
Phrygian counterpart, as were the earliest Greek representations of her. Taken to¬ 
gether, the evidence gives the impression of a cult that gradually filtered into the 
'Greek world through personal exchanges between Greeks and Anatolians, as the 
Greeks gained increasing knowledge of Anatolia through commercial, military, and 
5settlemcnt contacts. It became established earlier in the cities of Ionia and their 
Colonies, both northern and western, which had more contact with the Phrygians 
and Lydians. Meter's acceptance may have been aided in part by the fact that visual 
'images of her made use of a symbol system, the heraldically placed lions flanking the 
■goddess, that was already known in Greece and used for other Greek deities and for 
.'indefinite figures such as the Potnia Theron. 

£ During this early period of contact, however, the Hellenic Mother Goddess un- 
; jderwent certain changes in both name and appearance that mark her as a deity whose 
^subsequent cult would be different from that of her Anatolian predecessor. One of 
The Phrygian Mother's epithets had become her principal Greek name, Kybele. The 
Hellenic Mother Goddess was shown wearing a Greek, not a Phrygian costume. 
The visual image of Meter changed significantly as the goddess turned into an im¬ 
posing seated figure. The Greek Meter used only one of the Phrygian goddess’s at- 
■ -tributes, the lion, and she acquired a new attribute, the tympanum, which had no 
' antecedent in Anatolia, yet was to become a crucial symbol of her character in the 
Greek world. This mixture of Phrygian names and cult symbols with symbols not of 

P*' 

4 ? Graf 19S5: +20. 

44 90 . A sixth-century B.C Metroon, identified by H. Thompson 1957: i>5“40,205-7 (for the proposed 
Construction, see H. Thompson 1972: pi. +), probably never existed; see the discussion by Stephen G. 
'Miller 1995; a. 5. The history of the Metroon in the Agora is discussed in chapter 6. 
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Phrygian origin undoubtedly facilitated the acceptance of the non-Greek goddesp 
into Greek cult, yet created an identity and visual form that marked Meter as a dit§ 
rinct entity. 

* * saB 

The actual evidence for the establishment of the cult of Meter, slender as it.isS 

gives a glimpse of the progress of her reception in the Greek world during the sixth?! 

century b.C. The sporadic nature*of the evidence, however, makes the character of? 

the early Meter cult and the reasons for its attraction more difficult to assess. To de-^ 

termine the nature of the early cult of Meter in Greece, we shall have to move be-? 

yond a simple review of the evidence. -Jjp 

One significant difference between the Phrygian and Greek cults of the Mother iP 

noteworthy: while the cult monuments of Phrygian Matar seem to represent both? 

elite and popular religious expression of the Phrygian state, the Greek votives weresf 

rarely associated with the emerging Greek city-state, the polis. The sanctuaries of ? 

Meter in the Peloponncsos and at the rock monuments of Phokaia and Chios werd? 

located well away from urban settlements. The goddess appears to have attracted =a| 

wide following, but her shrines were not markers of territorial sovereignty around* 

1 which the Greek polis coalesced. 91 Nor is there any evidence that Meter received thef 

kind of wealthy offerings that the Artemision at Ephesos or the Heraion at SamosJ 

attracted; the naiskos statuettes were small, simple objects, and there is no evidence i 

of a temple or other impressive shrine. • 

Meter’s relationship to her Phrygian background poses other problems. Sortie/ 

scholars have assumed that Meter’s assimilation into Greek cult involved a process • 

of “domestication 75 designed to eliminate the “barbarous 55 features of Phrygian! 

cult. 92 The surviving material, however, gives us no hint of any barbarous features 

that is to say, features indicating wild or uncivilized activity—either in Phrygia or ujg 

Greece. Moreover, the early iconography of Meter does not seem to have marked? 

her as a distinctly foreign deity or emphasized her non-Greek, origins. That wasiaj 

distinction in status that was to come later. 93 S 

. • 

Another difficulty in assessing the basis of Meter’s appeal lies in the uncertainty^ 
concerning the meaning attached to the early goddess’s tide as a Mother Goddess;^ 
There is no intimation that she was the Mother and protector of the state, a statusfe 
have postulated for the Phrygian Matar. Homeric Hymn 14 addresses her as tHe? 
Mother of everything, but this seems a iitde too vague to be meaningful. The coo$ 
cepc of a divine mother was already represented in the Hellenic pantheon by well| 
established female deities such as Rhea, Hera, and Demeter; and as the progenitor? 


91. On run! sanctuaries and the Greek polis, see de Polignac 1994. ; 

92. Tic assumption of “barbarism” (usually undefined) in Phrygian cult can be found, inter alia, in' 
La Genidrc 1985: 716 and Vcrsncl 1990:107-8. As discussed in chapters 6,7. and 8, many of the so-cailtA 
barbarous features of the Meter cult, such as the cult of Arris, were of Greek origin, not Phrygian. ;|j§ 

95. See the introductory discussion of Hall 1989-. on the ideological division between Greek and bar*-] 
barian, a division that hardened only after the Persian Wars in the early fifth century b.c, 
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|kf all life. Meter impinged on the territory of Aphrodite as well. The use of the 
f?Meter votives in private contexts and extra-urban sanctuaries may well reflect the 
ttdesixe of her adherents not to infringe on the gods of the Greek polis. 
i§| At the same time, the vagueness in the definition of Meter’s divinity suggests the 
- basis of her appeal. The fourteenth Homeric Hymn leads us into a world of wild 
; ';' ; animals and wild spaces, a world where Meter’s preferred residence is apart from the 
•^artificial environment, both architectural and social, of human society. This most 
^distinctively Phrygian characteristic of the goddess is resonant in both the archaeo¬ 
logical and literary evidence for Meter in the Archaic period. It suggests that the 
f .Greeks found in the Meter cult a particular quality of unstructured contact with the 
Sdivinc, a quality that we shall see more forcefully in evidence during the fifth and 
^fourth centuries B.c. Such unstructured contact may have resounded even more 
^powerfully in Greece than it did in Phrygia, because of the private, low-key nature 
£-'of the Meter cult. 

; It is interesting to compare the image evoked by the Homeric Hymn to Meter 
Sivith the sentiments expressed by Homer in book 9 of the Odyssey. 9 * As Odysseus 
P ; and his crew arrive at the land of the Cyclopes, they note the natural beauties and 
?. abundance of the landscape, but compare these unfavorably with a Greek setde- 
f rnent. A Greek, Odysseus says, would have built a beautiful harbor and ships; he 
fewould have tilled the land and made something of the place, not left it in its wild 
-state, as the Cyclopes did. But the Greek Mother of the gods, by avoiding the works 
gof human beings and preferring the wild state of nature, announced a cult presence 
iJifiat was to contrast sharply with many of the Greek definitions of civilization. 

Thus by the end of the sixth century, the Greek Meter had entered Greek cult as 
£ the deity of wild places and free expression of religious emotion. As the mother of 
[gall gods and all humanity, her powers were all-inclusive. Yet she was not a deity 
pwhosc worship reinforced communal bonds or defined civic identity within a Greek 
$ community. These points were to be significant in the goddess’s cult during the fifth 
|;century b.c. and later. 

' Q : 94 . Odyssey 9. 125-39. 
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6 • THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 


T he Anatolian Mother arrived in the Greek world during the late seventh and 
sixth centuries b.c. Votive offerings to her with a recognizably Hellenic 
iconography testify that her cult spread rapidly and was well established by 
the early fifth century. During the Classical period, the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., we see an even more vivid picture of Meter. Not only is there more evidence 
for the goddess’s appearance, rites, and personality, but the evidence offers a richer 
cross-section of the Greeks’ reactions to her, both positive and negative. 

In this chapter we can therefore move beyond a chronological summary of the 
evidence for the Meter cult to a broader consideration of her place in Greek society. 
We find the goddess a conspicuous figure in Greek cult practice, worshipped at pub¬ 
lic sanctuaries and addressed with hundreds of private vorives. Increasingly, she was 
assimilated with other Greek goddesses, including Rhea and Demeter, and her rites 
were linked with those of important Greek divinities such as Dionysos and Pan. De¬ 
spite this, Meter still occupied a space apart from the Olympian gods, and her rites 
were often regarded as antithetical to the religious practice of a Greek community. 
This tension between the conflicting features of .the Meter cult, which was absorbed 
into the mainstream of Greek cult practice yet was held at arm’s length, is a key motif 
in the goddess’s position in Classical Greece. 

One factor influencing our view of Meter during the Classical period lies in the 
geographical centers of the Greek world where her cult is best attested. During the 
'fifth and fourth centuries B.C., evidence for the Meter cult is drawn largely from 
cities on the Greek mainl and, with the material from Athens playing an increasingly 
prominent role. The cities of Ionia, which had formed a crucial intermediary with 
Anatolia during the period of the goddess’s absorption into Greek cult, offer much 
• less information during these two centuries. This, however, is, doubtless a result of 



their conquest by the Persian Empire and consequent impoverishment, rather than] 
a lack of interest in the cult of Meter, for, as we shall see in chapter 7, the goddess i£ 
abundantly represented in Ionia during the Hellenistic period. The resulting em§ 
phasis on the Greek mainland in itself imposes a certain slant on our view of thej 
goddess, for the investigation will focus on Greek cities that were further removed' 
from the goddess's Anatolian roots and that often regarded those roots as the mark 
of an inferior people. Within these cities, Meter came to represent, not the rdlgioff 
and culture of Phrygia, but the Greek concept of an Oriental barbarian deity. This'; 
distinction will become important as we review the evidence on Meter in Classical 
Greece, S 

RITES AND CULT PRACTICES | 

Let us look first at Meter's Greek identity and the rituals celebrated for her. The Hell 
lenic concept of Meter is evident, first and foremost, through her titles. Her most 
frequent form of address was as Mifnjp 8c(Bv y the Mother of the gods, a title that first 
appeared in Homeric Hymn 14 and was to become a standard part of her definition 
in the Greek world . 1 By the early fifth century, the Greek Mother had become the' 
MrjTTjp Mty6lT} } the Great Mother; to Pindar, who also addresses her as [Zl ait]o iv[avj 
Kvfi 4 [\av] Mar[epa] y Mistress Kybeie, the Mother . 2 The goddess was the Great 
Mother to Aristophanes and Euripides as well . 3 In one of the few direct references 
to her Phrygian identity as a goddess of the mountains, the Greeks addressed her as 
MrjTTjp opao, the Mother of the mountains . 4 The association with mountains and 
wild spaces Is more theoretical than actual in the fifth and fourth centuries, for nb 
rural shrines to Meter on the Greek mainland during this period are known; Meteris 
identification with mountains was not a reference to one sacred place, but a general 
description of a deity of wild and unknown country . 5 Thus to the Greeks of the 

1. Aristophanes, Birds $76; Hippocrates, On the Sacred Disease 4.22; Euripides, Helen 1502; Mcnani 
dcr, Thtophcnrotcmcnc 27; Page 1962: frs. 764 (Mclanippidcs) 2nd 935, 4ff- (a hymn from. Epidauros; see 
West 1970: 212-13). The title is standard in votive offerings; note a fourth-century b.c. statuette found in 
the Athenian Agora, inscribed Kplrtuv Mvrpl (Thompson 1937: 204, Eg. 124 — CCCA Uno. 3 [here 
fig. 40]), and numerous other camples cited in CCCA H (see p. 250). 

2. Meter Megale, Pindar, Dithyramb H, 9, and fr 95 (Snell). Dcspoina Kybclc, Pindar, fr. So (Snell); 
for the corrected reading of this fragment, sec Henrichs 1972: 84-86. The tides of Meter arc extensively 
discussed by Henrichs 1976; for a list of ancient citations, see pp. 253-54 n. 3. Despoinsty meaning "Power* 
fill Ladyf is not a tide unique to Meter but a general term of address used for several goddesses; it is the 
equivalent of the later Kyras, also applied to Meter (sec Henrichs 1976:272 n. 50). 

3. Aristophanes, Birds 376; Euripides, Bacehac 78-79. '•§ 

4. Sophocles, Pkibkutcs 391-94; Timotheos, Page 1962: no. 791, line 124; Euripides, Hippolytos I4fj 

Cretans (Austin 196S: fr 79, line 1$), Helen 1301-2; Aristophanes, Birds 875. $ 

5. Topographical epithets such, as Idaia or Dindymaic, drawn from a specific mountain sacred to tKc 

goddess, were to become common in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, but these rarely occur in Chs* 
slcal Greece. One exception is Euripides' Orestes 1453, where the Phrygian slave relk on "Meter IdaiaT 3 
form of address perhaps intended to emphasize the character's Phrygian background. | 
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Classical period, the goddess was Kybeie, a name regularly used in literary texts, 
although not in cult votives and inscriptions. She was the Mistress, the Great 
Mother, and the Mother of the gods. And she was the Mother of the mountains, al¬ 
though in the rather vague sense of a divinity outside the settled landscape, not the 
guardian of a specific place. 

The clearest picture of Meter comes from the large number of votive statuettes 
and reliefs depicting her. The visual image of Meter, adopted directly from Phrygian 
representations of her, had become extensively Hellenized by the end of the sixth 
century b.c. and varied little from that point on. During the Classical period. Meter 
: ^ras normally shown seated on a throne. She wears a chiton, pinned on both shoul¬ 
ders, and a himatioa, or mantle, draped across her lap; the sculptors often detailed 
the contrast between the vertical folds of her chiton skirt and the horizontal catenary 
'folds of the mantle over it. She often has a low crown, or polos , 6 and in some cases 
; a veil extending down her back. She carries a tympanum in the crook of her left arm, 
which rests on the arm of the throne, while her right hand holds an open bowl, a 
phiale, the standard Greek vessel for pouring offerings to the gods . 7 In many cases, 

■ a lion lies curled up in her lap, or two lions in the crouching position appear on 
either side of throne. Not all images of the goddess have every one of these attrib- 
• utes; combinations of two of the three—for example, lion and phiale, phiale and 
J tympanum, lion and tympanum—are common. 

y The depiction of Meter that was to be the single most influential representation 
of the goddess was a cult statue made in the latter part of the fifth century b.c. by 
< Agorakritos of Paros, a pupil of Pheidias, for the Metroon, her temple in the Athen- 
yian Agora. This statue has not survived, but literary descriptions and small copies of 
J it provide a fairly clear indication of its appearance . 8 The goddess was seated on a 
| throne, and held a tympanum in her hand; two lions sat under (i.e., next to) her 
throne. Copies of Agorakritos's work, or variations of it, supplied the model for 
: numerous small votives dedicated to Meter (figs. 40, 41). The literally hundreds of 
examples that survive show little deviation from this model during the epsuing cen¬ 
turies of her worship, lasting nearly a millennium. The sheer abundance and repetitive 
2 nature of these statuettes and reliefs create a sense of monotony, and this dr cum- 


The so-called muni crown, the turreted crown that was a common feature of the goddess’s 
iconography in Rome, appears in the Greek world only in the Hellenistic period; the earliest examples 
ymay be two terracotta figurines from Pcrgamon, discussed in chapter 7 (sec Toppcrwcin 1976: nos. 190 
and 199). 

'• 7 - The Latin name of the vessel, patera, has gained wider currency in scholarly literature. 

: 8. The work is mentioned by Pliny, Natural History 56.17; Pausanias 1.3.5; and Arrian, Perilous 9; see 

" Wycherley 1957: tesrimonia nos. 402,468,4S9, and F. Naumann 1983:159. The most detailed description 
y is that of Arrian. This statue is variously attributed to Pheidias or his pupil Agorakritos, but it seems more 
^likely that Agorakritos was the sculptor, sec von Sails 1913, Despines 1971: m-23, and F. Naumann 19S3: 




figure 40, Meter naiskos dedicated by Kricon, from the 
Athenian Agora. Fourth century b.c. Courtesy, American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excavations. 


stance, added to the fact that many of these objects have no secure archaeological) 
context, provenience, or date, limits their usefulness as a source of information oh: 
the Meter cult in Greece . 9 . 

Some useful observations can be made, however, about the source and meaning 
of the goddess’s attributes. The open bowl that the goddess carries in her right hand 
is perhaps the least distinctive, for such a vessel can be held by several Greek diving 
ties . 10 It symbolizes the liquid offerings made to the divinity by worshippers, and 
thus proclaims the figure’s status as a divinity. A similar vessel is found in represents-; 
nous of Matar in Phrygia, where the Phrygian goddess, not surprisingly, carries. ;! 

1 

9. For a list of some of the many hundreds of surviving examples, see F. Naumann 1983: nos. 123-42J 
statuettes derived from the Agocakricos model; and 422-45, representations of Meter other than the 
Agorakriros type. Vcrmascrcn, CCG 4 II, lists several hundred examples from various sites in Greedy 
altho ugh his catalogue mixes Classical, Hellenistic, and Roman objects together indiscriminately, and his, 
lists should be used with caution. In particular, CCCA. II, nos. 683-84 and 695-720, from Cyprus, are not 
Archaic Greek works, bur of late Roman date (cf. Lambrcchts 1962: 45i and F. Naumann 1983: 239-40)' 
The remark of Will i960: 95-96, on the ironic contrast between the abundance of Meter depictions avajk 
able and the lack of information afforded by them, is very appropriate. 

10. On the type of sacrificing deity, see E. Simon I9S3. As Simon, p. 7, notes, the type of sacrificing 

deity becomes especially prominent in the fifth century r.c. vj! 
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figure 41- Meter naiskos with male and female attendants, 
from the Athenian Agora. Fourth century b.c. Courtesy, American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excavations. 





















Phrygian vessel. 11 The Greek use of a phiale may only be the replacement of a Phrff 
gian vessel with a Greek one. This replacement, however, carried a critical differencl 
in meaning. The Phrygian vessel held by the Phrygian Matar is a common pottery 
shape, one that would have been in daily usage by human beings, but the Greets 
phiale was almost always a ritual vessel used for pouring libations. Its presence i| ; 
Greek Meter votives adds an element of ritual distance to the figure of the Greek: 
goddess. The Greek phiale, moreover, was normally used to pour out libations, not 
to consume them—in other words, to make an offering, not to receive one. 12 The 
vessel alludes, not the goddess’s character, but to actions that her followers will perl 
form in her honor. ■]§ 

The lion, Meter’s regular animal companion, scans the most direct reference .to 
her Anatolian roots. In Phrygia, however, the lion was only one of her animal attriby 
utes, and not the most frequent one. The predatory bird, the Phrygian MothSJ 
Goddess’s most ubiquitous symbol, drops out of the Greek iconography of Merer! 
Kybele altogether, and with it any implication of the directly helpful benefits from 
the hunting goddess symbolized by the Phrygian bird of prey The lion of the Gree| 
Meter votives symbolizes the goddess’s strength and power, but also forms a mor| 
general allusion to the goddess’s Oriental background, a steady reminder of her fop* 
eign origins. 13 

If the lion was a Greek adaptation, the tympanum was a Greek addition to thi 
Meter icon. In Greek images, the goddess is always shown holding the tympanum 
in her left hand, as if preparing to strike it with her right hand. The instrument docs 
not allude to the goddess’s sphere of influence, but rather to rites to be performed if 
her honor, incorporating the emphatically percussive music played by her worshifj 
pers, which, as we shall see, formed a distinctive feature of the goddess’s rites1i| 
Greece. Like the phiale, Meter’s tympanum symbolizes the actions of her worshfpj 
pers, not of the goddess herself. tj| 

Thus the Greek iconography of Meter/Kybeie presented a goddess who had d|| 
parted quite far from her Anatolian origins. Some of her Anatolian symbols had di$| 
appeared, while others, such as the lion and the phiale, were adapted from her An|| 
tolian origins but carried a different meaning. And one key symbol, the tympanun| 
had acquired a prominence that it did not have in Anatolian tradition. The goddess, 
had not really been transferred into a Greek deity: few Greek deities are assotiafg 
with lions, 14 and none apart from Meter/Kybeie holds a tympanum. She had, hovj| 


n. Note the round bowl or a spouted jug held by the goddess in Paieo-Phrygian votive reliefs 
Gorcion, Ankara, and Ayas, described in chapter 4. : /§|| 

12. E. Simon 1953: 7-8. /||§j 

13. The lions arc usually thought to be symbolic of the wild and unrestrained rituals of Meter’s 
shippers; note the comment of Versnel 1990: 109, “There were Ac silent lions of iconography and$| 
roaring adepts in ritual to recall them.” This point is explored in greater detail below. 

14. Apollo was frequendy associated wi A lions; note, e.g., Ac row of sculpted lions at Ac Apo|| 
sanctuary on Delos and an ivory figure of Apollo wiA a lion flom Delphi (Cahn 1950: fig. 1). Shaj>|| 
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ever, moved away from a Phrygian image into a Greek concept of what an Oriental 
■'deity looked like. 

| The most memorable picture of the Greek Meter comes, not from her titles or her 
yotivc images, but from the actual rituals celebrated by the Greeks for the goddess. 
{'These arc known through literary texts covering the whole span of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, and the descriptions they offer of the rituals for Meter express the 
emotional content of her cult and hint at its appeal to her worshippers. 

The rites of Meter were mystery rites, ceremonies that were not held openly for all 
vto see and participate in, but celebrated privately, limited to those who had been Ini- 
rioted into the cult, the mystai. 15 The prohibition against revealing the actual prac- 
rices of such mystery religions was taken quite seriously by the Greeks, 16 and so we 
/have little idea about the actual sequence of the rites, although there is no reason to 
Suspect that they included anything disreputable. 17 The rites evidently took place at 
riight, and frequent references to the use of torches give a sense of visual drama. 18 
?The tools of mystery rites, the torches and vessels for purification, appear frequently 
Ha the hands of young female and male attendants depicted on Meter reliefs (figs. 

g£ The visual drama of such nocturnal rites would have been enhanced by music, and 
•indeed, it is the presence of this music in the rites of Meter that seems to have made 
(the strongest impact on her worshippers and on their often unsympathetic contem¬ 
poraries. The tympanum, the goddess's newly acquired attribute, figures promi- 



£ 59 (pL 29c), discusses a black-figured amphora in the British Museum, London B 49; the scene on 
(this vase has been interpreted as depicting Kybelc in her naiskos (c.g., by Schefold 1937: 38-39; fig 5; F. 
jpfaumann 1983:117), but is more likely to represent Apollo. 

15. Euripides, Cretans (Austin 1968: fr. 79, io-i$);Baahae 78-79. The rites are described as opyia. (Eu- 
!&tipidc$, Bacckae 78) and rcAo-os (Bacchae 73), the same terms used for mystery rites of other deities, espe- 
^cially Dcmctcr and Dionysos. Another important source of information on the mysteries of Meter is a 
^Hellenistic relief from Lcbadcia, CCCA II: no. 452, discussed in chapter 7 below. 

16. On the strict penalities meted out to those who violated the Mysteries, sec Thucydides 6.28; An- 
j£dokidcs, On the Mysteries 11. Livy 31.14.6-9 records an incident in 200 b.c. in which two young men of 
^Akarnania unwittingly compromised the secrecy of the Elcusinian Mysteries and were put to death as a 
^result. 

i§7> 17. Several modern scholars, c.g., Foucart 1873: 64-65; Bomcr 1963: 870-7+; and Vcrsncl 1990: 
^69-10, have implied that the rites of Meter were somehow disgraceful and barbarous. Much of the evi¬ 
dence they cite, however; is drawn from Roman, not Greek literature. In particular, Foucart 1873:71, n. 3, 
gandBomer 1963:873, rely for their judgments on descriptions of the Roman Galli, yet fail to explain why 
^descriptions of Roman activities should be taken as evidence for religious practice in Greek society sev- 
centuries earlier. Only rarely docs the primary evidence from Classical Greece support such an unat- 
^ricrivc picture of the cult of Meter. 

g£v 18. Nocturnal rites: Pindar, Pythian 3.79. Torches: Pindar, Dithyramb H.ta (Snell); Euripides, Cretans 
pAustin 196$: Kprrrcs, fr. 79,13-14); Bacchae 146-47* 

r'19. Torch bearers, usually young women: CCCA H: nos. 45,5+, 82,96,124,182,186, 207,248,251, 
m 339 > 340,362,582, (all from Athens), 267,278,279,310,511,320 (from the Piraeus), 402 (from Eu- 
&?oia). Meter with a human attendant bearing a jug, CCG 4 n, nos. 45,54,1S6,208,248, (from Athens), 
I’rS* 2785 31 °' in (fr° m the Piraeus), 386 (from Pbiliati), 483 (perhaps from Patrai), 519 (Coccyta), 529 
^(Phases), 575,576,579 (Samos), 5S3 (Tcnos), 668 (Kalymna); jug carried by Hermes, CCG 4 It, nos. 562 
^(from Athens), 508 (unknown). 



figure 42. Votive relief of Meter and two attendants, from the 
Piraeus. Mid fourth century B.C.. Courtesy, Antikensammlung, 
Scaadichc Muscen zu Berlin, Prcussischer Kulturbesitz. 












gently in descriptions of her rituals, 20 as do the flute and the cymbals. 21 The flute can 
■Jjc aSvfi6as P sweet-breathing, 22 but the percussive instruments dearly were used to 
create a sense of emotional tension. The use of terms like fipopi.os, roaring, and 
KTVirovj resounding, to describe the aural effects of these instruments evokes their 
loud, pulsing rhythm, a point often reinforced through the meter and rhythm of the 
poetry, most notably in the opening chorus of Euripides’ BaccbacP A passage from 
a fragmentary tragedy of the late-fifth-century' b.c, poet Diogenes gives an espedaUy 
lively account of the goddess’s music: 

■i; rvp-rra.vot.oc kqX popfioicu kgci x<^*«>Krvrrwv 
fiopfiots fipepoveras avrex^pot. KvpfiaXojv 
oo<f>r)v S«hv CpvwSov tarpov Q* apa 

[the Phrygian women who] with their tympana and the whirling of the resounding 
| v brass and the dashing of cymbals in their hands roar out the wise and healing music 
of the gods . 24 

•The music was often accompanied by dance, and the frenzied movements and ges- 
•tures of the dance are vividly described. 25 A fragmentary passage by an unknown 
^tragedian combines all these elements, the Phrygian flute, the cymbals, the tympa- 
; rium, the encircling dance; all these, we are told, are pleasing to the Great Goddess. 26 
% We get some sense of the total effect of music and dance from an Attic red-figured 
(volute kratcr, now in Ferrara, from the Group of Polygnotos, of about 440 B.C. 27 
•The main scene on the krater illustrates two divinities, one female, one male, both 
felted within a naiskos framed by Doric columns (fig. 45). Each holds out a phiale 
fin the right hand as if making an offering. The female deity is surely Kybele/Meter; 
|thjis is indicated by her crown and by the crouching lion who is shown perched on 
•her left arm, probably placed there to make its presence more visible than it would 
Ibc on the goddess’s lap. Her male companion, shown equal in size with Meter, 

fy 20. Homeric Hymn 14. Pindar, Dithyramb ILio (Sr.cil), Euripides, Helen 1347; Valamedes (Strabo 
$0.3.13 - fr 5$<5 Nauck); Bauhae 1^4-25. Diogenes (fr. 776 Nauck). 

21. Flurc music: Euripides, Bauhae 127-25; cymbal music: Homeric Hymn 14; Pindar, Dithyramb 
SEji (Snell); Euripides, Helen 1308; Diogenes (fc. 776 Nauck), On loud music in the cult of Meter, see 
<f$trabo 10.3.15—17. 

22. Euripides, Bauhae 127. 

23* jS pofxia, Euripides, Helen 1308, and <rvfrov> Euripides, Bauhae 129. On the trancclikc state induced 
';fiy such rhythm, sec Bremer 19S4: 27$-86. 

24. Diogenes, Arhcnaios r.2 = Nauck p. 776. 

!§£-’- 25. Euripides, Bauhae 130-34, and generally the first chorus, 64^169, On ritual dancing in the rites of 
; 0 $ aa > Plato, Ion 534a, 536c; Strabo 10.3.1s. On the so-called Phrygian dance, sec Lawler 1964:114-15 
|&id Hall 1989:132-33, citing Aeschylus’s Pbryges. 

26. Kannicht and Snell 1981: fr. 629. 

Sy) : 27. ABV 1 1052, 25; Matheson 1995: 278, assigned by her to the Cum Painter. The most comprehcn- 
illustrations can be found in Aurigcmma 1960: 48-51, pis-19-30. For some preliminary' remarks on 
difficulty on interpreting this vase, see Board er aL 1989: 24-29. 
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FIGURE 4 J. 

Arne red-figure kratcr 
from Ferrara, Side A. 
Early fifth century B.C. 
Courtesy, Archaeological 
Museum of Ferrara. 




wears a long colorful robe and has a snake tied like a fillet in his hair. Apart from this; 
he has no attributes, and so his identity remains uncertain. His placing, in a pose 
balance and equality with Meter, would seem to imply that he is her consort, but we^ 
have no knowledge that Meter had a consort during this time. The god may'not be : ; 
one identifiable deity. He seems dose to Dionysos: the snake fillet is reminiscent ofi 
Dionysos's menads, although it is not worn by the god himself, but the Lack of thc| 
god’s most characteristic attributes, the kantharos, ivy, and thyrsos, make his identi| 
fication as Dionysos uncertain. 28 The emphasis of the work seems to lie in the rites'^ 


2S. Menads in Dioaysiac company often handle snakes; for examples, see ART 1 1S2, 6, amphora 
the Kloophradcs Painter, and ART 1 371,14, cup by the Brvgos Painter. The identity of this male god iuijj 
been much, discussed, and suggestions have included Iacchos, Dionysos, Sabazios, and Hades. For a; 
summary of recent scholarly opinion, see F. Naumann 1983: 171-75. Neumann identifies the god £r; 
Sabazios, as docs Mathcson 1995: 278-79. The strongest arguments for Sabazios were made by E. Simod 
1953: 83-S5, drawing attention to the Phrygian origins of both deities and the marked similarity between; 
the scenes of ritual on the vase and the activities in the rites as described by Demosthenes, On the Crarml 
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FIGURE +4. 

Attic red-figure kratcr 
from Ferrara, Side B. 
Early fifth century b.c. 
Courtesy, Archaeological 
Museum of Ferrara, 


directed to the divine pair, and since rites for Meter were often closely intertwined 
with those of Dionysos , 29 a figure who alludes to Dionysos may have been appro¬ 
priate. 

Of greater interest is the scene that fills the rest of the vase. This depicts the ritual 
performed by human devotees in honor of the two divinities (fig. 44)- We sec a row 
of figures winding around the vase, starting with a woman, who faces the goddess, 


-i< 5 o. Ycc the god scans too central a figure to represent a minor deity like Sabazios, and his visual iconog¬ 
raphy here bears iirdc relationship to images of Sabazios from later Greek and Roman art (unlike Meter, 
whose pose, costume, and attributes remained fairly constant). Loucas 1992 interprets the god as 
.Dionysos and the scene as a depiedon of Orphic ritual honoring a local divinity at the Attic deme of 
Fhlyo; the unusual features of the scene would reflect local cult practices. I suggest that the scene was in¬ 
tended; nor as an actual portrayal of cult ritual, but rather as an ironic commentary oa Meter’s rituals, in 
jwhkh ease there may be no one identifiable male god. 

2 9 . Pindar, Ditkryamb II.6-9 (Snell). The locus dassicus is the opening chorus of Euripides’ Bacchac, 
t lines 64-16$; cf. also Euripides, Cretans (Austin 1968: fe 79, n~ra) a ndPalamed& (fr. 586 Nauck), and, in 
■general, Strabo 10.3.14-15. 
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and ending with a male flute player, who stands at the left: of the male god, with hi£ 
back to the naiskos. The lead figure stands beside a low altar and carries on her head: 
a basket containing the sacred objects of the mysteries; these are covered by a cloth| 
for they would have been too precious to display openly. The procession that' 
stretches behind her consists of a woman playing the flute, followed by twelve dancl 
ing figures, another woman flutist who stands in the midst of the dancers, and the; 
male flutist who brings up the rear. The dancers comprise a mixed group of sever}' 
adult women, one adult man, and four children, three girls and a boy. Some of th|! 
women are smaller than the others, which may indicate that they are adolescents! 
The children mimic the actions of the adults, and the last of them, a girl, seems to* 
peek out from behind the long robe of the male flute player: The cross-section of 
ages and sexes may indicate that a family group is being depicted. 5$ 

Ail of the dancers toss their heads back, kick their legs up, and open their mouths| 
using gestures and movements very reminiscent of the poses used by Dionysian 
mcnads as they dance in the mysteries of Dionysos. 30 Several of the figures lift: 
snakes into the air and dance with them, their open and flee movements forming I! 
counterpoise to the sedate poses of the flute players. Two of the women strike tym¬ 
pana, while the boy clacks the castanets. The intense, yet unrestrained expressions of 
the worshippers, all of whom are deeply engaged in their activities, contrast sharply 
with the rigid, detached demeanor of the two seated deities toward whom the pro® 
cession is focused. - 

In this vase scene, we come as close as we are likely to come to the mystery rites of 
Meter. We cannot be sure how accurately the scene portrays these rites, but the ao? 
rivities of the individuals depicted on the vase echo to a striking degree the words of 
Demosthenes more than a hundred years later: 'If 


rovs KaXovs diaaovs aycov Sia rt uv 6&a>v, rovs i<TTc<f>ava>p^vovs rat fiapadcu xat 
tv} Xtunrr}, rovs ofais rovs TrapsBXifitov xa l inrip tt}s KefaxXrjs auopwv, xat 
fiocov €Vot aafioi, xat ctt opxovjxo^os xrrjs arrr^s arrrjs vr}$, igapxos xcu 
7Tporjy€fi<jjv Kal Kirrofiopos kq.1 XtKvcxfyopos xat renavd’ vrro tu>v ypq, Statv 
rrpo oayopsvopsvos . 

And you [Aischincs] used to lead your fine band through the streets crowned with 
fennel and white poplar, and you used to squeeze fat-cheeked snakes and lift them 
over your head and shout out evoi sabot and dance along to byes ones ones byes; you 
were the head, the leader, the ivy bearer, the liknos [covered basket] bearer, and you 
were saluted as such by the old women . 31 



30. Sec, c.g., an amphora by the Kicophradcs Painter, ART 1 iSa, 6, and a cup by Makron, ARV* 46% 

4$; note the remarks of Kculs 1984: 289. ^ 

31. Demosthenes, On the Crown 260. Demosthenes did not record the name of the god for whom dtcj 
rites he described were being celebrated. Most scholars have assumed that these must have been rites o: 
Phrygian gods, noting the similarity of the words in the ritual cry <jg/ 9 oi and amjs to the names of die 
Phrygian, gods Sabazlos and Arris (c.g., £. Simon 1953: S5—85; R Naumann 198$: 172). The passage may 





Since Demosthenes here uses his opponents participation in the mystery rites as 
a form of political attack, he dearly expected his audience to disapprove of these ac¬ 
tivities* Did the vase painter (or his patron) disapprove of them too? The piece is a 
volute krater, made for a symposium, a drinking party for fashionable young men in 
Athens. This was exactly the kind of forum in which such outlandish activities might 
well have been the object of derision, and the dumsy way in which the children par¬ 
ody the actions of the adults does add a certain degree of irony to the scene. The in¬ 
tent of the scene on the krater may have been to present, not a literal illustration of 
Meter’s mystery rites, but a somewhat sarcastic version of the way these rites were 
viewed by uncomprehending contemporaries. 

Apart from this vase scene and comments such as Demosthenes 5 , the details of such 
mystery rites are lost to the modem world. We must wait for Christian reporters to 
find any direct description of the ceremonies involved, and the information they 
give makes these ceremonies seem surprisingly flat: “I have eaten from the tympa¬ 
num, I have drunk from the cymbal, I have carried the ritual vessel, I got under the 
veil/ 5 Meter’s initiates would cry, according to Clement’s modcing report in the sec¬ 
ond century C.E . 32 His cynicism may well have found its counterparts in fifth- and 
fourth-century B.C. Athens. One might expea that an unsympathetic observer would 
not respond warmly to the type of activities illustrated on the krater; indeed, to 
those outside the cult, the actions of the initiates must have seemed more than a lit¬ 
tle bizarre. 

Yet both the krater and the literary descriptions communicate, even if uninten¬ 
tionally, the emotional content of the mysteries of Meter, for the individuals de¬ 
picted are engaged in activities of deep personal intensity The musical instruments, 

' the flutes and tympana, the dance, and the generally heightened atmosphere of 
emotional expression confirm the impression of joyous abandonment described so 
vividly by Pindar and Euripides. This atmosphere goes far toward explaining the at¬ 
traction of the Meter cult to her worshippers, for it responds to a need, felt by many 
; individuals (not only in ancient Greece), to cut through the pomp and circumstances 
that normally surround the officially sanctioned religion of the state and seek direa 
contaa with the divine. 33 As the comments of Christian authors make clear. Meter’s 
- ability to satisfy this need was to last until late antiquity 


be less a reference to Phrygian, gods, however, than a scornful summary of the Imp cession made on Greek 
'Society by charismatic ritual. Moreover, it is not at all certain whether Sabazios and Ards were indeed 
Phrygian gods; for analysis of the origin of the Artis cult, see Roller 199+a. 

■( > 32- Clement, Prompt, z.14. Clement's word for ‘‘veil?pastas, was normally used for a bridal bed cur¬ 
tain (see Lane 19SS); was he referring to some form of mystic union between the worshipper and the 
l C£ also Firmidus Matemus iS, who offers two other readings for the final lines, “1 have learned the 
• secrets of religion* (Latin text), or ‘T have become an initiate of Artis* (Greek text). This text dearly 
. reflects later accretions to the rituals of Meter, for it is highly unlikely that Ams played any part In these 
: rituals before the fourth century a.c. 

' 33 - On ecstatic religion in general, see Lewis 1989. Vcrsncl 1990: no, offers a good description of the 
i appeal of such on experience; “the eternal tension between the ‘routinizatioff of rdigion and the craving 
)foc the immediate experience of god.” 
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This sense of total abandonment to an altered mental state induced by Meter- i| 
described in several sources, not always in connection with specific ritual activity^ 
This altered state of consciousness could be lightening: even an unwilling person 
could become a ^rpoX^'n-ros, a person “seized by Meter ” 34 When Phaedra acts- 
strangely, her nurse wonders if the Mrjryp opeta, the Mountain Mother, has posf 
sessed her; being transported to the Mother’s, mountainous realm meant abandon! 
mg the restraints of civilized behavior. 3S The goddess’s power could lead to frenzy: 
for trie Mother of the gods was one of the deities believed responsible for the “Sa? 
cred Disease’’ epilepsy. “If a patient roars or suffers convulsions on trie right sldef 
[the healers] say the Mother of the gods is to blame,* reports the author of the Hip| 
pocratic treatise . 36 Plutarch preserves a dramatic anecdote describing an incidence of 
(faked) possession by the Mother: . ■ 

1 

All of a sudden he threw himself on the ground, in the midst of his discourse, and 
after having lain there some time without speaking, as if he had been in a trance, he ^ 
lifted up his head, and turning it round, began to speak with a feeble trembling voice, ;| 
which he raised by degrees; and when he saw the whole assembly struck dumb with 
horror, he threw off his mantle, tore his vest in pieces, and ran half-naked to one of 
the doors of the theater, crying out that he was driven by the Mothers. 37 4 $ 

M 

This individual was feigning ritual possession by the Mothers in order to escaped 
difficult political situation in Sicily, but this does not alter the fact that to his con| 
temporaries, such behavior in the grip of ritual possession was highly credible. '. 

Hcrodotos offers another vivid description of the rites of Meter in his account of 
the Skythian Anacharsis. On his way home from a grand world tour, Anacharsf; 
stopped at Kyzikos and encountered the local citizens celebrating a splendid festival- 
to the Mother of the gods. He was so impressed that he vowed that if he should rc| 
turn home safely to Skythia, he would sacrifice to the goddess according to K.yzikefi| 
custom- Upon his return, he went to a remote wooded area of'Skythia and con| 
ducted the appropriate ritual, a nighttime ceremony during which he beat on the 
tympanum and decked himself out in sacred images. The Skythian king Saulios w 'M 
informed of these goings-on, whereupon he shot and killed Anacharsis with M 
arrow . 38 While the accuracy of this story has been contested , 39 Hcrodotos’s descri^ 


$4. Hcnrias, In Pla&mis Fhacdrum Scholu^ cd. P. Couvrcur, p. 105a. 

$5. Euripides, Jiippdytos 141-4+- On the frightening image of mountains, see Osborne 19S7: iSsHpiJ 

56. Hippocrates, On the Sacrtd Disease +. ^ *0 

57. Plutarch, Marcdlus 20. The translation is that of Bolton 1962:137-3S. In general, see Dodds iw| 
75-79, and the valuable discussion by Connor 19SS: 155-66. 

38. Hcrodotos+.76. 

59. Features such as the the vagueness of the locale (somewhere in Skythia) and the legendary nat^ 
of Anacharsis^ voyage (one thinks of the wandering sage Solon) have led several scholars to doubt-be 
validity of a historical Anacharsis. The arguments against the historicity of the episode arc summarized ^ 
Kinds trand 19S1: 20-23. Sec also Hartog 19SS; 62-S+ and passim, on Herodotos’s use of the Skythiansd? 
a metaphor for a remote “Other,” v (|| 
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tion of the rites of Meter, with its nocturnal festival, tympana, and images worn 
by the celebrants, is consistent with other descriptions of her rites in the Greek 
eWorld. 40 Herodotos may not give us direct information about Skythian history, but 
<he does offer a sense of the impact of the Meter cult, simultaneously appealing and 
frightening, on a non-initiate. 

f : Yet not every episode of mental abandonment to the Mother Goddess brought 
unpleasant consequences. Often the heightened emotional awareness of such encoun¬ 
ters brought highly desirable results. Plato reports that devotees of Meter could find 
J an inner peace through such awareness in their dance, 41 and he was dearly interested 
Jin the altered states that such rituals could induce. 42 “I seem to hear [the Laws of 
•Athens] talking to me as dearly as the Korybants [followers of Meter] hear the 
Jmusic of their flutes” Socrates tells Crito at the end of their conversation shortly bc- 
ffbre his death. 43 Here the Meter cult offers a metaphor for a divine conduit of spir¬ 
ituality, which aided Socrates in a difficult crisis. Possession by Meter could bring a 
^heightened fluency and heightened awareness, perhaps even an awareness of inner 
^wisdom and spiritual guidance. The fragment from Diogenes quoted above makes 
ftfais explicit, for the roaring of Meter’s cymbals brings oofrrjv vpvwSov larpov a 
CyAsc and healing singing. 44 

1. The general sense of these passages is that Meter, like Dionysos, Pan, and the 
Nymphs, was one of a group of deities who could directly affect the psyche, the in- 
inmate core of personality. Contact with Meter could come suddenly to an unwilling 
or unaware individual, through disease or ritual possession, or one could delibcr- 
jately seek out such contact for its benefits. Clearly, the rites of Meter, described by 
jthc poets and depicted on the Ferrara krater, were designed to induce this contact 
. for individuals who, unlike Socrates and the epileptic, had not been directly favored 
|by divine visitation. Thus to the participants, the rites of Meter were not frightening 
; but liberating. Despite their supposedly wild nature, they were a form of religious 
J expression shared by many Greeks, one that could also be associated with the cults 
jj'of other Greek divinities, including such critical figures as Dionysos, Apollo, the 
|:Muses, and the Nymphs. 45 

| Such ecstatic rites formed one aspect of the Greek cult of Meter. Yet it is likely that 
:-Meter was worshipped not only through mystery cult but also through expressions 
|of individual reverence. Such personal devotion is depicted on several votive reliefs. 

40 , This is the earliest reference to the images of Meter worn by her priests. For examples of such im- 
sec Reeder 1987: 440, a discussion of a broozc matrix (illustrated here, figs, 58-59) that may have 
.furnished master forms for such images. 

+1. Plato, Ion 536c. 
jj£ +2. Plato, Phaednts 265 B. 

££: 45 - Plato, Crito 54d. 

44. Diogenes (fit 1, p, 776 Nauck), quoting Arhcnaios 14.656. Note a citation of Apoliodoros, Bib- 
pliazhckt 3.51, in which Dionysos, struck with madness by Hera, was cured by Kybeic. 

45. On the general question of divine possession, sec Dodds 1951: 64-101, and Connor 1988. 




figure 45. Relief from Thasos with two votaries and the 
statue of a goddess seated in a niche. Early fifth century B.C. Courtesy" 
Collection of the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, California! 

One example, from Thasos, shows two women with doves as offerings, approach^ 
ing the goddess in her niche (fig. 45). A fourth-century B.C. relief from the Piraeus 
(fig. 46) illustrates a man addressing the goddess (the dedication uses a plural verbj; 
so originally there must have been at least two worshippers), and a second-century 
B.c. work now in Venice depicts a mother and her daughter in Meter’s presence (fig! 
60). 46 This type of individual devotion must explain the hundreds of small Meter 
statuettes and reliefs so frequendy found near Meter shrines, in domestic contexts^ 
and simply scattered throughout the Greek world (figs. 40, 41, 47)- 
Only rarely do objects from the fifth and fourth centuries offer a hint as to why 
someone wished to approach Meter, but in some cases we can sense the individual 
need that led to the petition. One such example is furnished by a mid-fourth-centuiy, 
stele from the Piraeus, offered to Meter, vnip ru>v TnuStW, on behalf of the chil¬ 
dren. 47 Other votive statuettes from Athens and Kyme depict Meter on her throne 

46. The Thasos relief, Salviat 1964: 239, a - CCCA II: no. 528; die relief from the Piraeus, Walter 
1939* $4, fig. 22 = CCCA II: no. 270; and die one from Venice, Linfcrt 1966: fig. 2. 

47. Piraeus stele, CCCMII: no. 308. In this volume, see fit* 4S. % 
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FIGURE 46 . Votive 
relief with Kourcres and 
Nymphs, dedicated to Meter; 
from the Piraeus. Fourth 
century b.c. (After M. J. 

Vermascren, Corpus Cultus 
Cybdat Attidisque H, no. 270, 
Etudes Preliminaires aux 
Religions Orien tales dans 
TEmpire Romain 50/2 [Lddern 
19S2]; after Jakrcshcfi cUs 
Osterrcicbischen Arcbaolcpiscben 
Institute 51 [1959]: 54, fig. 22.) 



vdth lions, but holding a child-, in the pose of a kourotrophos r. 4 ® A partic ular ly striking 
example from Argos, perhaps a cult statue, was placed in a sanctuary of Eileithyia, 
goddess of childbirth. 49 These objects imply that for some women, the goddess was 
worshipped literally as the protector of mothers. Others may have sought help for 
other ills. Such personal approaches to a mother goddess would likely have been 
very frequent, given the uncertain vicissitudes of life in the ancient world (no less 
than today), and this circumstance may account both for the great number of small 
Meter vodves and for their anonymity, given the fret that the sorrows of humble 
people are rarely of great concern to those who record affairs of state. 


4$. Price 197$: 64-65. Note, also fig. 60 ija this volume, one of a pair of parallel votive reliefs, now in 
the Archaeological Museum, Venice; the other (Linfcrr 1966: fig. 1) was dedicated by a father and son to 
Hcrakics. Three vodves from the Piraeus, CCCA U; nos. 275, 275, 276, address the eoddess as “eracious 
midwife"; see chapter 7. 

49- Chyatonidis 1954: 414-15,42j> and fig. 1. Charitonidis assumes that the child on the goddess s lap 
must he Ards, but its poor state of preservation makes this uncertain. 
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figure + 7* Meter naiskos with two 
attendants, from the Piraeus. Courtesy, National 
Archaeological Museum, Athens. 





In sum. Meter was a multifaceted deity who was worshipped in both open and 
closed rites, with group and individual activities. The ecstatic rituals of music and 
(lance and the personal requests and thank offerings were two aspects of a similar 
experience, a way of seeking direct contact with the deity. 


SANCTUARIES OB METER AND 

THE STATUS OF METER IN THE GREEK POLIS 

In addition to private rites for Meter, the goddess was also worshipped in public 
temples and shrines to her, or Metroa, in a number of Greek cities and sanctuaries. 
The presence of a Metxoon implies a more official cult, with sacrifices and prayers 
open to many people. We shall want to explore this more public side to Meter too, 
to see how her mystery rites and her personal interactions with individuals compare 
■ with her public presence. 

^ We have a number of descriptions concerning the establishment of the cult of 
Meter in various Greek communities. In 464 b.c., Themistokles established a cult in 
■Magnesia to the Mother of the gods after she appeared tso him in a dream and warned 
him about a planned assassination attempt; the cult was an offering of thanks for 
saving his life. 50 Also in the fifth century B.c., Pindar states proudly in his third 
Pythian Ode that he founded a shrine to the goddess Meter near his house, where 
, she was worshipped with torchlit processions and all-night choruses. 51 The rituals 
.‘celebrated at the poet’s shrine correspond to the mystic cult of Meter, which sug- 
. gests a private foundation, but the poet’s language implies that the shrine was acccs- 
Vsiblc to anyone who wished to worship Meter. 52 

!> At the end of the fifth century B.c., a Metroon was built in the sanctuary of Zeus 
••at Olympia. The building has been identified through excavation, but its function 
{■.and place in Olympian cult is still uncertain. 53 The interest in introducing the cult of 
JMeter to Olympia seems to He in the identification of Meter with Rhea. The exis- 
^tence of an altar built at the same time as the temple demonstrates that Meter/Rhea 
fiad a cult there, but we have litde idea of how extensive a role she played in the sanc¬ 
tuary. Pausanias, who is our principal ancient source, provides fitdc infonnation on 

fS 

Civ 

& 50. Plutarch, Thcmvtoldcs 30, discussed by Garland 1992:7S and Borgcaud 1996:29. There were simi- 
$! % cult foundations for Pan in Athens (Herodotos 6.105) and Boiotia (Plutarch, Aristides n). 

51. Pindar, Pyth. 3.77-79; Pausanias 9.25.3, A scholiast on the Pythian Ode, SPyth. 3.137-139, offers ad- 
f'dinooal detail, reporting that while in die Boiodan mountains, the poet saw a vision in which an image 
■r^of Meter descended from the sky toward him. For a discussion of the passage, sec Haldane 1968:18-31, 
[ Slater 1971, doubts the validity of this foundation, preferring to place it in Sicily, but his argument ignores 
v;thc evidence of Pindar, frs. 80, 95, and 96 (Snell). For a fuller refutation of Slater's ideas, sec Hcnrichs 
y$76:256, n. io. 

< ! sa. Ironically, the poet's shrine outlived him to become one of the few survivals of the glory of 
•[Thebes. During the sack of Thebes in 335 b.c., it was spared by Alexander (Pliny, NH 7.29.109; Arrian, 
. Anabasis 1.9.10), and it was virtually the only building in Thebes still standing in the second century C.E. 
'[•"(Pausanias 9.25.3)- The poet may have wished to honor Meter, but the sanctuary owed its fame to the 
^goddess’s disdpic, Pindar himself. 

53 . Pausanias 5.20.9. For the date and location of the building, see Hitzl 1991: 8-14. 



the building, apart from reporting that in his day the Metroon was used for tH| 
Roman imperial cult. 

The cult of Meter in Athens presents a different situation. Meter had received pm 
vate cult offerings from Athenians during the sixth century B.C., but the construe? 
tion of a shrine to Meter in the Athenian Agora in the early fifth century B.c, is the 
earliest example of the goddess’s presence in a Greek dry center and a conspicuous 
testimony to the importance of Meter in that city’s political and religious life. THs 
first dvic Metroon is the building on the west side of the Agora identified in earlier 
publications as the Old Bouleuterion (Council House). It was evidently planned 
part of a building program in the Agora begun shortly after the reforms of KJeis- 
thenes in 50S b.c., 54 suggesting that Meter had already found a place in dvic cult 
practice. The original Metroon should be restored as a rectangular building wiffi 
two internal partitions creating three rooms, which faced east toward the open axes 
of the Agora; an altar stood in front of it. 55 The foundations would later be reuse| 
for a Hellenistic Metroon, constructed around 150 B.c., a building whose identity is 
secure through the description of Pausanias and the discovery of roof tiles stamped 
‘‘Sanctuary of the Mother of the gods” 56 It therefore seems almost certain that itj 
early-fifth-ccntury predecessor was also a Mctroon. S7 This early Metroon w r as dd 
stroyed during the Persian invasion in 480 B.c., as was the rest of the Agora, but th< 
ruined Metroon was repaired around 460 b.c. and was used as a depository for stati 
archives from at least the late fifth century, if not earlier. 58 The placement of th< 
building in the Agora indicates that the cult of Meter was an important one to me 
Athenians, a point reinforced by the creation of Agorakritos’s cult statue of Met'ei 
during the latter pan of the fifth century B.c. A statement by Demosthenes, that* 
was the practice of the Athenian prytancis (presiding council members) to sacrifice'^ 

n 

54 Thompson 1937: 135-40, 205-7. A date of ca. 500 B.C. for the earliest building program in & 
Agora has recently been reemphasized in a thorough study by Leslie Shear (1993* 41S-22). w$j 

55. For the excavation of the Metroon, see Thompson 1937: 20s and Thompson and Wychcrlc 
1972: 29--3S. In this discussion of the building history of the Athenian Metroon, I am following th« 
arguments of Stephen G. Miller. For the new proposed reconstruction, see $. G. Miller 1995* figs- 4 ~* 
On the date preceding the Persian sack of Athens, sec Shear 1993. Doubts abour Thompson’s rcconstruc 
tion of the building history of the Athenian Metroon were also expressed by Francis 1990, although hi 
argument is flawed by the presumption that a negative taint of Oriental rites colored Meter's Atheniai 
cult from its inception; a similar flawed presumption underlies the arguments of Shear 1995* 

56. Pausanias t.3.5; Thompson and Wycherley 197a: 29-30 (the rile is illustrated in pi. 50c). 

57. The suggestion of Bocrsma 1970: 31-333, chat the earliest temple was dedicated to Zeus Elcudie 

rios is not convincing. The building was a shrine to Meter from at least the late fifth century TBljC 
(Athenaios 9.407b-c = Wycherley 1957: 00. 470), and it seems unlikely that Zeus would have bcmdtS 
placed from his home by Meter less than a hundred years after ics dedication to him. ' 

5S. Thompson and Wycherley 1972: 35. For the cptgraphical testimooia, see Wycherley 1957: 151-^ 
nos. 465-519. On the establishment of the Athenian state archive, see Boegchold 1972; see also Strpui 
1974: 174, on the Metroon as the depository for counterfeit coins. The earliest attested use of w 
Metroon as the Athenian archive room in the late fifth century B.c. is described in an incident conncctc 
with Aldbiadcs (Athenaios 9.407b-c = Wychcrly no. 470). The altar to Meter may have been locate 
outside the Metroon; this is implied by Aischines, Timarchos 60-61, who describes how a certain Pitts 
lakos came to the Agora and sat naked at the altar of Meter in the presence of a large crowd. 
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the Mother of the gods, along with sacrifices to Zeus, Athena, Apollo, and the other 
'gods, supports this. 59 Taken as a whole, the evidence implies a close integration of 
Meter with the respected cults of the Athenian democracy. 

While the importance of the Athenian Metroon is clear, it is much less dear why 
'the cult of Meter should have occupied such a conspicuous place in Athenian dvic 
life, and the andent sources give no reason for this. A key factor may be Meter’s Io¬ 
nian background. Her cult had originally reached the Greek mainland from Ionian 
cities such as Milctos, and this may have had a speaal resonance in Athens, which 
Identified itself as the mother dty of the lonians. 60 It is interesting to note that 
^temples of Meter occupied conspicuous positions in other Ionian dties, induding 
Smyrna and Kolophon, where the Metroon also served as an archive building. The 
evidence for these Ionian dvic Metroa is from the fourth century b.c. and later, but 
ithey may well have existed earlier. 61 It is also possible that the populist character of 
:'the early Meter cult, evident through the large number of private votive offerings, 
made her a divinity with particular appeal to the Athenian democracy. Another rea¬ 
son may be Meter’s dose assodation with the important Athenian dvic deity Deme- 
.rcr, also a mother goddess. 

§1 Given the prominence of the Athenian Metroon and its role in the Athenian 
^democracy, it seems all the more surprising that several of the andent sources record- 
• 5 ing its establishment describe extensive resistance to the foundation of the Athenian 
Metroon and the worship of Meter. This point of view can be traced to the fourth 
omtury b.c., as we icam from a scholiast on Aischines’ oration against Ktesiphon. 
{The passage records that the Athenians made a part of the Bouleuterion a sanctuary 
{of Rhea on account of “that Phrygian man”: (xdpog tov BovX^vr^pCov dvol^oav ol 
§}i$7)valot ro Mip-pdoov, o dcfrtv Upov tt}$ *Pdag, Std r^v airiav £k€ivov tov &pvyog. The 
scholiast dtes as his source a work entitled Philippics; while its authorship is uncer¬ 
tain, this was surdy part of the anti-Macedonian literature from the second half of 
|the fourth century B.c . 62 The earliest account of “that Phrygian man” and his role in 
? &e foundation of the Metroon appears only much later, in the Orations of the 
{fourth-century C.E. Roman emperor Julian. The episode next appears in the works 
fpf Byzantine lexicographers, with the fullest account found in the works of Photios, 
{■writing in the ninth century c.e. 63 Photios’s narrative agrees with the account of 
Julian, but offers more extensive detail: 

?-£• 

;.c- 

S9> Demosthenes, Proccmia 54. 
r -f 60. Simms 1935: 85; Parker 1996:150. 

61 • On Metroa in Kolophon and Smyrna, sec chapter 7. On the Metroon as an archive center in 
ijKplophon, see CCCA I: 599, 601-5. 

62. Z Aischines 3.187. Wycherley 1957: 151-52, ascribes the Philippics quoted here to Anaximenes or 
l-uhcopompos. The identity of“that Phrygian man* is discussed below. 

6 ^* 5.159a; Suda, s.v. (MrfrpayvpTT)'?; Photios, s.v. p.TjrpayupT^'i, The andent tesrimonia on the 

l^ctroon have been colleaed by Wycherley 1957:151-60. 
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p^rpayvpTT]^. iABcliv res €ts tt/v Arnterjv ijxvti ras ywaf/ca? ti} /xtjt/h ra>v fletvv', 
a>s €/c£tvoi <f>aatv, ot 8 c il^yatot a7rc>crctvav ai/Tov ip.pdXXovr€s ciV JSapaOpov crrc ^ 
Kt^aX-qv. Xotpiov 8 c ycvojxevov eAafiov xp7}<jp,6v tXdaao8at rov 7re<f>cv€vfi€vov. ■;$ 
/cat Sta toi/to w/coSo/x-qorav /SouAcimj/nov, cv <5 avetAov ro^ p.Tjrpayvp'rrjv. /cat || 
7 r€pt^parTOVTCs avrov /caflicpcvaav T 17 pi-qrpi rwv Qz<hv dv<x<jnq<javr€S /cat 
avSptai^ra tou p,^rpayuproy. e^pcayro Sc rai p,7jrpww ap^eup /cat yo/Lto^uAa/cctcp, _.; 
*ara;(w ocu' 7 €S > /cat to jSapa^pov, A 

metragyrtes: a certain man came to Attica and initiated the women into the mysteries $ 
of the Mother of the gods, as some say. The Athenians killed him by throwing him ;.';j 

into a pit on his head. When a plague occurred they received an oracle ordering them ^ 
to propitiate the murdered man. And because of this they built the Bouleuterion, [on A 
the spot] on which they killed the metragyrtes. Having made a fence around it, they 
consecrated it to the Mother of the gods, and set up a statue of the metragyrtes . They •••& 
used the Metroon for an archive and repository of law, and they filled up the pit. 

it 

•j| 

A scholiast on Aristophanes’ Flmtos draws on the same tradition, but offers an alter-' 
native explanation for the priest’s murder: t ov &pvya rov -rrjs Mip-pos ivtfaAov d>$ 
p.€fj.r)v6‘Ta <ett€iSt) TrpocAeycv on ep^rai q MrjTqp ecs tt}v i'jri^rj'rqoiv T7)S Kopijs (They 
[the Athenians] threw Meter’s Phrygian [into the pit] because they considered him 
mad, since he proclaimed that the Mother was coming on her quest for Kore). 64 ^ 
This story has a number of odd features, many of which have been extensively dis; 
cussed in secondary literature without achieving any consensus. 65 Its historicity is'| 
particular problem. Some have assumed that the narrative is a literal account of die 
execution of a metragyrtes and should be connected with the construction of the first 
Metroon in the Agora in the early fifth century B.c . 66 Others have argued that th| 
plague mentioned in Photios’s account must be the plague at the outset of the Pelo- ; 
ponnesian War in 430 B.c . 67 Neither of these proposed dates corresponds with the 
evidence. In the early fifth century B.C., Meter was an Ionian deity, already wc| 
known through private vorives, and so her public position in the city is not surpris¬ 
ing. And a foundation during the late fifth cenauy makes no sense; one canndi 
“found” a cult that is already well established. Moreover, the whole atmosphere of 
resistance to a new god or new cult seems inconsistent with the open system of poly¬ 
theism, in which new deities were routinely accommodated without stress. 68 


64. Z Aristophanes* Ploutos 43* = Soda, s,v. fi&padpov. 

65. Among the many treatments of this episode in modern literature, I have found the studies of Coil 
19S0-S1. Ccni 19S5, and VctsdcI 1990:105-11, cspcdally helpful. See also Foucart 1S73: 64-66; Nilssoj: 
1967:725-27; van Stratcn 1976a: +2-43; Vcrmascrcn 1977:52-35; Simms 19S5:69-70; Frappicini 19S7; and 
Parker 1996:1S9-91. My discussion here also draws on my own treatment of the story. Roller 1996. - p 

66 . This was the opinion of the excavator of the Agora, Homer Thompson (Thompson 1 91 % 

Thompson and Wycherley 1972). See also Nilsson 1967: 1 ,737, Vermasercn (CCGi II no. 1), andVcrsnc 
1990:107. |f 

67. Foucart 1S73: 64-66; Picard 1938 and 1954, Bocrsma 1970, Cost 1980-81, Ccrri 1983, Frappidn 

19S7. M 

6S, Burkcrt 19SS: t?6-79. Note Plato's favorable comments on die new festival of the Thradan god; 
dess Bcndis in Athens {Republic 1.327a). 
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S ccms particularly inconsistent with the social atmosphere in Athens, where, we arc 
told, the Athenians welcomed so many outside cults that they became a source of 
ridicule for the comic poets. 69 

Were it not for some details suggesting a core of historical actuality, we would be 
tempted to rqect the account of the mOmgyrtcs* death altogether. 70 The dose rela¬ 
tionship between Bouleutcrion and Mctroon is one. Another is the reference to the 
barxtkYon, the pit into which the Mother’s priest was thrown; this was in fact the 
method of capital punishment used in Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries, 
although it had long been abandoned by the time of the sources recording the ind- 
: dent. 71 On the other hand, the appearance of this story in such late sources makes 
one suspect that several aspects of it have been translated through numerous 
\retellings and through the changing status of the Mother of the gods herself. The 
identity of “that Phrygian man,” credited by the Aischines scholiast with the creation 
'of the Metrodn, is also perplexing, because this emphasizes Meter’s fordgn roots 
land stresses the anomaly of her home in the Agora of Athens. 

J' We need first to consider who and what the metragyrtai were. The term was de¬ 
prived from two Greek words, Mrprr\p, Mother, and dyuprr79, a coUector, taken from 
: the verb aycCpttv, meaning to gather or collect; a metmgyrtes was, then, “one who 
. gathers for the Mother? The word denoted a priest of Meter who went around beg- 
Vging alms for the cult (and probably also for himself). The earliest citation of the 
pword occurs in the fourth-century comic poet Antiphancs, where the metmgyrtes is 
' clearly an object of ridicule. 72 Aristotle defined the vn&ragyrtcs as drt^o^ someone 
■dishonorable, contrasting a Tnamgyrtcs with a dadouchos, a torch bearer, an honor- 
^ able religious office. 73 Athcnaios, describing Dionysios of Syracuse, commented that 
•-he spent his last days as a metragynes y a mark of how low the former Sicilian tyrant 
■;'had sunk. 74 The general image is of someone disreputable, on the fringes of Greek 
^society, with whom respectable people would not assodate. 75 Purring a statue of a 
. .public disgrace like a metragyrtes into an important public shrine like the Athenian 

ipv 69. Strabo 10.3.1$; Parker 1996: 155-59. 

H : 70. This is the conclusion ofWilaraowitz 1879:195 n. 4, Will 1960:101, n. a, and Bomer 1963:10, n. 4. 

71. Cerri 1983:161-62. 

. 72. A ride of a comedy by Antiphancs, fr. 154 (Kock II 74), cf. also fr. 159, the metmgyrtes as a magi* 
■pcian. Other examples cited by Bomer 1963: $71* and Vcrsnel 1990:109. One should note, though, that 
: ^Menander’s Priestess, assumed by Webster 1960:150, and Bomer 1963; 869-70, to be a condemnation of 
7 the Meter cult, may have nothing to do with Meter, for the deity whom the priestess (of the title) wor¬ 
ships with tympana and orgia is masculine, not feminine. 

!§* 73 . Arisrodc, Rhetoric 1405a. 

74 . Athcnaios ta.s+ic. Similarly disparaging remarks were made about a mcmujyrtcs of Ptolemy IV; 
*,\scc Plutarch, Cleomcncs 36. 

75 - This is certainly the definition adopted by Toucan 1873:160-61; Bomer 1965: S69-70; and Vcrsnel 
^ 99 o: no, although much of the more extravagant evidence they ate about the merragyrtes’ appearance 
(yand clothing is drawn from Roman, not Greek sources. Foucart and Bomer were particularly influenced 

the vivid picture of the GaJli, the priests of the Roman Magna Mater, found in Apuldus’s Golden Ass 
jt'24-31, w { t h out explaining why a Roman work of the second century C.B. should be taken as evidence 
“•for Greek religious practice of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 

m 



Metroon docs seem inconsistent, and it is not surprising that many scholars havpP 
been troubled by it. For this reason, the current weight of scholarly opinion is that! 
the mrtmgyrtes story records an active tradition of resistance within Athens to theljvg 
cult of the Phrygian Mother Goddess. 76 

A different approach may help resolve the confusion. Discarding such a literal hisfl 
torical reading of this narrative enables us to see it as a well-known myth type, on|§ 
with special resonance for Classical Athens. The outlines of the myth type are deactf| 
an outsider comes into town, converts one group of the population, the women, tc>| 
a new deity. As. a result, the principal group in the community reacts violendy an|j| 
kills the outsider, whereupon the deity takes revenge by causing a plague (or somc| 
other form of retaliation). The community then recognizes the power of the deity by?., 
according it even greater honor. This is an ahistorical pattern characteristic of a re-Jfj 
sistance myth chat has many parallels, including at least one anecdote conneaed^, 
with the cult of the Magna Mater in Rome. 77 The function of the myth is not to conf|§§ 
demn the deity's priest but to praise the deity, and the concept of resistance in thc|f§ 
myth forms a foil to the deity’s power, demonstrating the deity's ability to overcome!^ 
all challenges to its authority. Indeed, the story of the metragyrtes winning converts?: '" 
to a new god is one found in several religions, including Christianity. The tone’.of! 
the narrative, implying resistance to conversion, is more reminiscent of St. Paul tray| 
cling through Asia Minor, winning converts among the women and being thrown: 
into prison because of this, 78 than it is of the fluid nature of Greek paganism. Giverf 
the late date of our sources, one wonders whether their perspective may have bcenj|| 
colored by contact with proselytizing Christianity. And the use of a plague to pun| 
ish people who do not honor a deit/s priest is a story pattern as old as Homefp 
Iliad . 79 

Yet the story has a well-known parallel with a work very close in time to Agoral* 
kritos 7 s cult statue of Meter—namely, Euripides' Bacchat. In this play, too, a stranger* 
comes into town and initiates the women into his mysteries. The dominant mall] 
voice (Penthcus) tries to stop him, even throws him into prison, and the re action : of 
the deity is violent. The new god punishes the community and forces it to accept 
him. The intermingling of ecstatic rituals for both Meter and Dionysos in the ope® 
ing chorus of the Bacchac makes this parallel even more striking. In the Bacchac, tp 

myth type is confused by the fact that the priest and the new deity are one and 

■ 


76. Thus Cosi 1980—Si, and Ccrri 19$3, with earlier bibliography; note also Vcrsncl 1990:105-6, ^J|pk 

legend retains the memory of an actual event, the hisroricity of which has been convincingly demo®* 
stntcdr Parker 1996:190, is more skeptical. 'jflp 

77. On the metmgyrtes in Rome, sec Plutarch. Marius 17.9 and Diodoros 36.13, discussed by Versng| 
1990: 105, n. 35. The Logos of Anacharsis discussed above, Herodotos +176, exhibits the same pattcmh|| 
introduction, resistance, and death of the deity’s celebrant. Other parallels are cited by Burnett 1970: 
note also the very modem parallel discussed by Ornnjc 1984:1-3. 

78. Cf. the incident described in Acts 16. ... 

79. Iliad 1.8-52; another parallel may be found Herodotos 1.167, the description of a plague 

expiating cult founded to honor the Phokaians killed in a sea battle. • ^ 



same; even so, both the plot and the message are remarkably similar to Phonos’s 
fflctragfrtcs story. Few would make a serious argument that the Baecbae is recount¬ 
ing an actual historical event. 80 Rather, the desire is to confirm the high status of the 
deity and create public acceptance of the deity’s ecstatic rituals. 

The alternative account of the Aristophanes scholiast may aid in placing the 
metragyrtes story in an Athenian framework. According to this, the metmgynes was 
killed because he proclaimed that the Mother was coming to look for Kore. This 
may conceal a more specific reference—namely, that the metmgyrtes had profaned 
the Eleusmian Mysteries, an action punishable by death. 81 This statement gains 
credibility from the close identification of Meter with Demeter A specific historical 
context is suggested by the charge of profaning the Eleusinian Mysteries leveled 
against Aicibiades in 4IS B.C., a charge that gained greater public attention because 
of its connection with the Sicilian disaster 82 This is not the only example of the act 
of profaning the Mysteries being severely punished, but it is one of the more noto¬ 
rious ones. Its timing corresponds to the prominence of Meter on the Athenian 
stage, where the cult of Meter figures in nine plays, produced within a span of some 
twenty-five years (ca. 430-405 B.c,). ss A particularly noteworthy example is that of 
Euripides’ Helen , produced in 412 B.C., for in this play the conflation of the Phrygian 
Mother with Demcter is especially close. 84 

£?: At this point it is difficult to determine whether the legend of the metmgynes is 
essentially a fiction, created to explain the prominence of the Metroon. in Athens, or 
{whether it was prompted by the actual execution of a metmgynes on the charge of 
'profaning the Eleusinian Mysteries, preserved by collective memory in the more 
{familiar form of a resistance myth. The story, however, suggests as a historical con¬ 
text, not the cult’s foundation, but rather a reaction to the cult of Meter in the late 
{fifth or the early fourth century B.C., during which time a metmgynes had become 
^symbolic of the disgraceful Oriental barbarian. 85 The prominent position of a deity 
fattended by disgusting barbarian priests would have needed an explanation of a sort 
Ijhat had not been necessary two generations earlier, and the metmgyrtes tale served 
J.fhat function. 

|'{\The foundation legend of the Athenian Metroon raises interesting issues beyond 

|£; 80. This was the contention of Dodds i960: xi, but as the discussion of Henrichs 1978 shows, this is 
$nost unlikely. Cf. also Parker 1996:160, n. 27. On the antiquity of the god Dionysos in Greece, note the 
^occurrence of his name in a Linear B text, Vcntris and Chadwidc 1959:127, PY Xao6. 

81. Vcrsnel 1990:109. 

T 82. Thucydides 6.27-2S; Pluta rch,Alabiades 18-22. Charges of profaning the Mysteries were also lev- 
gfkd against the fifth-century poet Diagoras of Melos (J? Anstophanes, Birds 1075; Diodoros 13.6). For 
gather examples of profaning mystery rites, see a 16 above. 

Jv' 83. Euripides' Cretans (performed ca. +30 B.C.), Hippolytos (428 B.C.), and Paiamedts (415 B.C.); 
^Aristophanes' Birds (414 B.C.); Sophokics* Pbiloktetcs (409 B.C.); Euripides' Helen (412 B.C.) and Bacchne 
£•(+05 B.C.); a fragment of a phy by Diogenes, produced near the end of the fifth century (Nauck p. 776) 
|jM 5 d a fragment of unknown authorship and date. 

!j£f k* - This chorus and Meter’s relationship to Demcter arc discussed further below. 

85. Note that all the references to a mctrajjyrta in Greece arc of the early fourth ccotury B.C. and later. 



the question of its historicity. The implication of the legend is that in bringing the 
cult of Meter, the Mother’s Phrygian priest brought something new, dangerous^ 
even frightening to Athens. At first glance the central location of the Mctxoon, ifrj 
splendid cult statue, and the frequency of votive offerings in the vicinity do not seerrv 
to support this negative judgment. Yet the metragyrtes legend is one of several factors' 
creating the impression that by the late fifth century, the cult of Meter had acquired; 
a distinctively negative tone. The horrific conclusion of the Baccbac vividly illustrated 
a profound uneasiness with religious rites that included the open expression of cmo| 
tion and ecstasism, rites to which Meter’s tympana contributed their share. We read 
in Menander’s The Priestess, a late-rourth-century play, that women arc warned awa$ 
from the seductive rites of the cymbals. 36 The prosecution of Ninos, a priestess of. 
Sabazios (supposedly a Phrygian god), during the fourth century B.c. underscores? 
the dangers that the Athenians perceived in Phrygian rites. 87 

These negative judgments reflect a wider set of negative Greek attitudes, not only: 
toward Oriental cults, but toward Orientals in general and toward Phrygians in par| 
ticular. 88 Many Greeks had long regarded Phrygians with disdain and considered,; 
them primarily as slaves, 39 but this personal attitude reached almost the status of 
public ideology during the second half of the fifth century b.c. The Phrygians, a his| 
torical people with whom the Greeks had had regular contact since at least th| 
eighth century B.c., became confused with the mythical Trojans; Aeschylus, we ar| 
told, presented the two peoples as equivalents on the tragic stage. 90 Thus the Phry| 
gians were actively identified with the hereditary enemies of the Greeks. During the 
fifth century, the Trojans came to be stereotyped as Oriental barbarians, a circum| 
stance encouraged by parallels drawn between Trojans and Persians in Greef 
tragedy 91 and in Greek vase painting. 92 As a result, the Phrygians came to stand in| 
direedy for Persians, who personified the Oriental menace to Greek, and especially? 
Athenian, freedom. 


$6. Menander, 7 cpcia, see Webster 1960: 149-50, and Bomcr 1963* 869-70- Note also Menander^ 
highly fragmentary Tbcophonwmcm, in which a woman is possessed by the Mother of the gods. 

87. Demosthenes 19.281, and 2 87.19*431; Josephus, Against Apum 2.267; see Vcrsncl 1990: 114-$$ 

SS. See Roller 1983 on the negative judgment of Phrygians implicit in the Grech treatment of Jwjj 
myth of the Phrygian king Midas, ana, in general. Hall 1989, on the growth of negative racial stcrcotYp<| 
in Athens during the fifth century b.c. 

89. Archilochos 40 (West 1989-92), the Phrygians as drunkards; Hipponax 27 (West 1989-92),'^ 

barbarian Phrygians sold to Milctos to grind barley; -.iM 

90. - 2 Iliad 2.862; Strabo 12.8.7. The ancient citations are discussed by Hall 19SS. Note the shift 
tween Iliad 2.862 and the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, lines iu-16, where the Trojans and Phrygians^ 
dearly represented as two separate peoples, and Euripides, Jphigcnia inAulis, passim, where the sacrifi|| 
of Iphigenla dears the way for Agamemnon to go to Phrygia (not Iroy). 

91. "Sec Hail 1989:102, for a discussion of Trojans in Greek tragedy. On the merging of Trojans and 
Persians in fifth-ccntury b.c. imagery, sec Bacon 1961:101, and Hall 19S9: 6S-69. 

92. The representations of the Trojan Paris offer the best cample of this. Beginning in the nuddlchj 

the fifth century B.c., Paris is represented in the Achacmcnian costume of long-sleeved tunic, trouse»| 
boots, and soft, pointed cap. One of the earliest examples may be a hydria by the Painter of the Caristu|j 
Paris, ARY 1 1315,1, and a hydria of the Kadmos Painter, Berlin F 2633 (now lost), ARV 1 1187,32, discus^ 
in Roller 1994a: 251-52. :§|j 
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Under these circumstances, the prominence of Meter, a deity with a Phrygian 
background, not just in the Athenian Agora, but next to the Boulcuterion, the insti¬ 
tution that symbolized Athenian democracy and freedom, may have been seen at the 
least as a contradiction, and perhaps even as a source of embarrassment to Athens. 
Stigmatizing the so-called wilder aspects of the Mother’s worship as a series of rites 
associated with undesirables and foreign priests may have been one way of resolving' 
that embarrassment 93 As we shall see, the process had repercussions well beyond 
Athens, for it created a judgmental review of the Meter cult that was to survive until 
.'late antiquity. 


;.THE PLACE OE METER 
‘IN THE GREEK PANTHEON 

(It has long been recognized that the Greek Meter was a highly syncretistic deity, 
(embodying not only an Anatolian predecessor but also traits of a Hellenic or pre- 
(Hellenic Mother Goddess. 94 The Classical goddess was both Meter, the 

(Mother, a direct transfer from her Phrygian cult name Matar, and also M^p Be&v, 
(the Mother of the gods—that is, of the Olympian pantheon. This dual identity 
(caused the Anatolian Mother Goddess to become conflated in Greek literature and 
fcult practice with other Greek mother deities, each of which would contribute to 
|her personality and to her identity in the perception of both Greeks and Romans. As 
•the Mother of the gods, she was identifled with Gaia (Earth) and, more especially, 

'• with Rhea, wife of Kronos and mother of the six original Olympian gods. As Meter, 
§the Mother Goddess, she became closely allied with the Greek deity who exem¬ 
plified motherly devotion, Dcmeter. The fusion was never complete, and the con- 
gstituent deities who formed elements of Meter during the Classical period were 
■•(recognized and often addressed as separate entities. Yet the separate elements of 
|Mcteris personality were no longer distinct either, and the assimilation of Meter 
(with other figures such as Gaia, Rhea, and Demeter only underscores how widely 
§the syncretism had progressed and how much the character of the Anatolian Mother 
|had come to influence her Hellenic counterparts. 95 

If One aspect of Meter’s identity was as Mother Earth. Earth, rrj or Jafa in Greek, 
(the Mother of all life, was already a potent figure in Hesiod’s Theogony. 9(> Not only 
|did she symbolize the agricultural fertility of the land, but she was also, in Hesiod’s 


93 - Hall 1989: 149, has a particularly good, discussion of this development. See also Vcrsncl 199c: 

§&... 9 *f. Will i960: 96-97, who summarizes the opinions of earlier scholars. See also Parker 1996: 1S9. 

95 . Will i960:110-11, attributes the ddc of Great Mother goddess to the Phrygian deity, and the title 
of Mother of the gods to a Greek Meter. As wc shall sec, however; this i$ much coo compartmentalized: 

£|hc iconography of die Phrygian Mother was used for Rhea, Mother of the gods, and the Phrygian deity’s 
Imagery also influenced tile Greek mother goddess Dancter. 

96. Hesiod, Theo^ony 116-56. 
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poem, literally the progenitor of all beings, divine and human. The smh-centu| 
B-C. Homeric Hymn to TV? M-jr^p Ilavrwv^ Earth Mother of all, stresses agricultura 
bounty of the goddess, while addressing her as Qecbv Mrjrrjp, Mother of the gods; 9 - 
The Athenian Solon addressed her as “Black Earth, the Great Mother of tK 
Olympian deities” using cult titles later applied to Meter Kybcle and to Rhea 
Mother of the Olympians. 98 In the fourth century b.c., this identification of Mete 
with Gaia Is made explicit in the Derveni Papyrus, which gives a broad definition, q 
Meter as equivalent to all Mother deities in Greek cult practice: /Vj & *cu Mrjrr^p 
Tea k al "Hp-q i) a vtt} (Earth and Meter and Rhea and Hera are the same thing). 99 Ttii 
concept of Mother Earth, however, seems to have been a fairly abstract one to t| 
Greeks. Mother Earth was only rarely represented in Greek art, and is usually show; 
as a mature woman rising up from the ground. 100 She was not the goddess wi| 
tympanum and lions. ?J 

More concrete is the figure of Rhea, the wife of the Titan Kronos, who aisj 
figures prominently in Hesiod's Thcogony. Hesiod’s account of the birth ofRhea’s'sf; 
divine children became one of the classic stories of Greek mythology: Kronos swil 
lowed each of his children at birth until Rhea, angered by her husband’s behavio| 
gave him a stone to swallow while she spirited away the youngest, the baby Zeus,^ 
the island of Crete. 101 Later versions of the story report that the Infant Zeus wi 
cared for on Crete by a group of young men known as Kourctes, a term derived 
from the Greek word kourvs, or youth. 102 The Kouretes dashed their shields to 
gethcr to drown out the baby’s cries so that his father would not learn of his exis 
tence. .J| 

Several aspects of this story were to have a lasting influence on the identity^ 
Meter Kybele. In the mid sixth century b.c., the Greek poet Hipponax equates 
Kybele, the Anatolian Mother, with Rhea, the Mother of the gods. 103 By the fife 
century B.C., this syncretism had developed to the point where the cult figure Mete 
could be addressed as either Kybde or Rhea: In tragedy, both Kybele and Rhea us§ 


97. Homeric Hymn 50. For the dating, see )Tanko 1982:156. The hymn follows the Heriodic gena 

ogy, addressing Mother Earth as the wife of Ouranos. -:‘d| 

98. Solon (Bcrgk) fr. 36. J| 

99. Derveni Papyrus, col. XVTIL, line 7, published in Zcizscbrift fur Fapyrologic und 

(ipSa), suppl. For commentary on the passage, see Kannicht 1969: 330 and West 1983: 93. v|| 

100. Mother Earth is shown rising up from the ground in in vase scenes depicting the birchx 

Erichthonios and the Gigantomachy; for examples, see Carpenter 1991: 73-75. .d® 

101. Hesiod, Thcogony +53-91. 

102. Zeus’s upbringing on Crete is described by Euripides, Bntchcu 120-^5; Apoliodoros i.ltfg 

Diodoros 4.79-S0, 5.64-65; and Pausanias 5.7.6. Alternative traditions connected the event with othj 
sites in Greece as well: in Arkadia (Pausanias 8.36.2) and in Mcssenia (Pausanias 4.33*i)* The locatiofgc 
the incident in Crete seems to have been the most widely reported tradition, and the claims of other'arc? 
may result from different sites in Greece desiring to be associated with the prestige of the birthplace < 
the premier Olympian god. ‘ 7 $jj 

103. Hipponax, West 19S9-92 :1 ft-156, discussed in chapter 5 above. . 
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■the lympanum and were at home in the mountain environment. 104 In the Bacchae, 
Euripides clearly ascribes these elements of raucous music and ecstatic dance to the 
goddess’s Phrygian origins, although in another work, the Cretans, he connects such 
rituals with Mount Ida and Crete. 105 The fifth-century poet Telcstes equated the 
Mother of the gods with Rhea, 106 and Rhea and Meter, like Gaia, are said in the 
fourth-century Derveni Papyrus to be one and the same. The Aischines scholiast dis¬ 
cussed above refers to the Athenian sanctuary of Rhea (i.e., the Athenian Metroon) 
iand her Phrygian priest, 107 indicating that Rhea and the Phrygian Mother were per- 
Iceived as the same goddess. 

There seem to have been several reasons for the syncretism of these two figures. 
Rhea was a divine mother, as was the Phrygian Mother Goddess, and so identifying 
§he outsider with the local Mother of the gods was a means of assimilating the for- 
frign deity into the Greek pantheon. The connection served to define the Phrygian 
.’goddess more sharply; she had always been Meter, the Mother, but there was little 
"hint as to what she was the mother of, and the identification with Rhea made her 
^specifically the Mother of the gods. This assimilation may also have been aided by a 
^similarity in names leading to a false etymology: the Greeks were evidently aware 
■ that the Greek name Kybele was derived from the Phrygian epithet meaning “moun¬ 
tain” and so the Phrygian goddess, Matar Kubileya, or Mother of the mountains, 
£became Mrjrrjp opt la, Mother of the mountains, in the Greek language. 105 The 
'‘Greek word opt la, oreia, is close in sound (although unrelated in meaning) to Rhea, 
further facilitating the equation between the two. A third factor may be that, apart 
|ftom the story of the birth of Zeus, Rhea was a fairly colorless individual in the 
|Grcek pantheon with no strong local cult or identifiable activity under her control. 
;' She does not appear in Greek art until the fourth century B.c., when her visual 
llconography and attributes were clearly copied from those of Phrygian Kybele. 109 
|The Phrygian Mother Goddess could therefore adopt Rhea’s name and her position 
pin the Greek pantheon without dislodging an established visual tradition or strong 
§ocal cult following. The assimilation was furthered by a similarity of toponyms con- 


104. Of. Sophoklcs, Philoktacs 391-92, where the Mountain Mother, i.e,, Kybele, Is called the Mother 
|.df Zeus; and Euripides, Bacchac 58-59, 78-79,126-29, in which Meter is addressed both as Kybdc the 
||Grcat Mother and Mother Rhea of the Phrygian flutes. 

|c- 105. Euripides, Bfuxbac 5S-59. See also Diogenes (fr. 1, p. 776 Nauck; sec n. 158 below). Euripides, 
'^Grttons (Austin 1968: fir. 79). 

106. Tclcstcs, Page 1962: fh 764. (— fir. S09): Mrjrep a 9c<Zv . . , TcAeu/rrys cV Aio]s you to [aitro 
l P$a v. 

107. P Aischincs 3.137, on Kzcsiphon > Arrian’s description, of the cult statue in the Athenian Metroon 
this a statue of Rhea (Arrian, Periplous 9). 

te J 0S. Tunothcos, Persians, in Page 1962: fr. 791, line 124; Euripides, Hippolytos 144; cf. also Sophoklcs, 
391. 

I0S> ' A good example in E. Simon 1966: 76-78, pi. 18,19.2, a fourth-century Attic pelike illustrating 
jftjP. episode from the Homeric Hymn to Dcmctcc. Rhea is present, shown holding die tympanum of 
j^Metcr Kybele, despire the fact that the Phrygian goddess docs nor appear in the hymn. 
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nectcd with the cult of Meter: the Zeus/Rhea cult was located on Mount Ida- : y|K 
Crete, while the Phrygian Mother was at home on Mount Ida in northweste^* 
Anatolia. 110 

There was, however, another consequence of the assimilation between Rhea ant}f§| 
the Phrygian Mother, more meaningful and lasting than mere accommodation 
the foreign deity—namely, the use of this assimilation to explain the dements ;6g^’ 
wild music and ecstatic behavior in the cult of Meter. The cause seems to He in theE|~ 
connection of Zeus and Rhea with Crete. Just as the baby Zeus had been cared for^; 
on Crete by the Kouretes, who sang and danced and dashed their shidds, so the 
lowers of Rhea/Meter would also sing and dance and make raucous noises durm||||y 
their rites, in imitation of the Kouretic attendants of her son Zeus. This mytholog^-W^' 
cal aition was used by several Classical authors to rationalize the dements of wil|^ 
music, unrestrained behavior, and open expression of emotional tension that, as weffli 
have seen, often characterized the cult of Meter in the Greek world. 111 Sp||£ 

The Kouretic attendants themselves shared in the confusion between the CretaJ§|; 
and Phrygian origins of Meter, for they were often conflated with another bandn®? 
youths, the Korybantes, also followers of Meter noted for their trancelike music an<p |m 
dance, who were said to be of Phrygian origin. 112 Euripides uses both terms fbr ’tl^K 
attendants of Rhea/Kybele, 113 implying that this ecstatic dement could be assoq|jf§f 
ated with either group, Diodoros straddles the issue by saying that the mysteries 
Meter came from Mount Ida in Phrygia, but were brought by the Idaian Daktyls tq'g|T' 
Crete. 114 Strabo attempted to systematize a rather odd assortment of mythic fdfcK;; 
lowers of Rhea/Meter, brought together not because of common origin but becaus|M|; 
of the common use of rites involving music and dance. 115 This array of demi-go<S|p 
confuses rather than darifies any efforts to sort out the distinctions between Meta§||;, 


no. Strabo 10.3.12 on Mount Ida in Phrygia; 10.3.20 on Mount Ida in thcTroad and on Crete. y;|| 

hi. Euripides. Baccbac 120-29; Strabo 10.3.n. Meter’s worship connected with that of Zeus: Pinfe 
Dithyramb H (Snell); Euripides, Croons (Austin 196S: fr. 79» to-13). ' 

112. Korybantic dancing: Plato, Crito s+d, Ion 536c; Korybantes as armed bands, Aristophanes, Lyr^ 
trass 558; Korybantes from Phrygia, Aristophanes, Wasps 8. See Linforch 19+6, an interesting discussion! 
of Korybantic rites, and Graf 1985:315^-34, evidence on the cult of the Korybantes in Erythrai. ^ 

113. Euripides, Bacchac 120-25. 

114. Diodoros 5.65; he names the fourth-century historian Ephoros as his source. The picture isfuj£ 

thcr complicated by the presence of other groups of minor divinities, many of whom were coimcctjjl 
with Meter. Their numbers expanded to include not only the Kouretes and Korybantes but also the Dak;!! 
tyls and the Tclchincs, who were known as wizards and magidans associated with metalworking. (On d&j 
Idacan Daktyls as attendants of Meter, note Sophokics, Kophoi Satyroi, fr 337 Nauck; Diodoros 5:6^ 
quoting Ephoros. Sec also Hcmbcrg 1952 and Burkcrt 1983b.) These various groups had in common. 
fact that they consisted only of male figures, in contrast to most group divinities in Greek cult, such as tjjcj 
Muses, the Nymphs, or the Graces, who arc normally female, and that they often brought special 
such as metalworking or the ability to coatact the deity through mystery rites. .,y^| 

115. The andent sources that mention these two groups have been collected by Schwcnn i92sa^sp 
u Korybanten”: 1441-46; 1922b, s.v. “Kurctcn”: 2205-6. The prinapal source is Strabo 10.3.10-24, a 
discussion of the different types of male demi-gods; here the Korybantes arc described as Phrygian] 
(Strabo 10.3.12). Strabo states that his source was Demctrios of Skcpsis, fl. ca. 1S0 B.c. Note also the 
cussion of Jcanmairc 1939: 593-616, who plausibly suggests that the Hellenistic mythographer ApCn 
lodoros may also have been one of Strabo’s sources. 
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Itybele and Rhea in Classical Greece. Indeed, the overlapping identities of the vari¬ 
ous groups attendant on Kybcle and Rhea demonstrate that the two mother deities 
?were so closely conflated that such separation may not be possible. 

One consistent thread linking all of these figures, goddesses and demi-gods, is 
: foeir association with ecstatic ritual. This is dear from a fourth-century B.c. votive 
Relief from the Piraeus mentioned earlier, depicting a man approaching the Mother of 
vthe gods (fig. +6). 116 Above his head is a doudiike object supporting three Nymphs 
land three armed youths, the Kourctes. The presence of figures floating on a doud 
^indicates that the individual making the dedication had received contact with the di- 
'vinity through a dream, and the Kourctes, along with the Nymphs, were the source 
gof the dream contact, communicating the message from the goddess to her human 
•followers. 117 Rhea’s demi-gods offered another model through which their human 
■followers could enter a similar dreamlike state and contact the divinity on their own. 
^Evidently by the fifth century b.c. (if not earlier), the story of Rhea and the birth of 
• ; Zcus described another form of ecstatic religion. Rhea and the Asiatic Kybelc may 
^originally have been two separate figures, but they eventually became two manifes¬ 
tations of the same religious phenomenon. 

|v The fusion of the Asiatic Kybele and the Cretan Rhea has another interesting 
“ramification, suggested by archaeological evidence indicating that the ecstatic rices 
|of Meter may well originally have been at home on Crete. The tympanum first ap¬ 
pears in Greek art in the eighth century B.c. on Crete, illustrated on a bronze disc, a 
r.yotive offering found in a cave sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Ida; the votive offerings 
|ia the cave also included several bronze shields. 118 In antiquity, the birth of Zeus was 
.^assigned to a variety of caves on Crete, and finds of bronze shields and bronze discs, 
fperhaps cymbals, at several Cretan sites suggest ecstatic worship there. 119 Such ob¬ 
jects, dating to the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., indicate that the elements of 
^ecstatic religion were part of the cult of the Hellenic Rhea well before she became 
^conflated with Kybelc. As Rhea and Phrygian Matar, both deities personified as 
^mothers, became assimilated, the religious fervor expressed through raucous music 
ytiid dance passed from the Greek cult of Rhea into the composite cult image of 

u6. The Kourctes also appear in two ocher Meter votives, a relief from Lcbadcia (Walter 1939:59, fig. 
|^ 3 , ~ CCCA H +32) and a bronze matrix in New York (Reeder 19S7: fig. 3, top). These two works, to be 
^discussed in more detail in chapter 7, establish die suitability of the Kourctes' presence in the cult of 
l&Ictcc. 

U7* Note also a relief from the Athenian Acropolis, Acropolis Museum 2+55, F. Naumann 1983: no. 
y+26, CCCA. U: no. 190. The relief, of which only the lower left-hand comer survives, depicts two armed 
^youths approaching Meter, who is seated at the left. Here the youths, probably the Kourctes, arc pre¬ 
sented in die normal pose of worshippers approaching the deity, thus taking on the role of suppliants and 
yitdorancs, not attendants. For a discussion of divine contact through dreaming, see van Stracen 1976b. 

118. For the disc, sec Kunzc 1931: no. 7+, pi. +9; Barnett i960: pi. IVa. Cantiani 1970: 55, is correct in 
^criticizing Kunzc’s assumption that die disc itself was a tympanum, but the repousse work on it depicts 
yhvo winged genius figures, each holding two tympana. 

119. JL W. Hutchinson, in Bosquanct X939‘ 62-65; Kunzc 1931: 6-35; Candani 1970: 20-52. 





Phrygian Kybele, as she adopted Rhea’s position as Afoj-njp Sewv. The syncretism maffj 
perhaps have taken place in the latter half of the sixth century B.C., the time 
Meter acquired a tympanum, symbol of her ecstatic rites. 

There is yet another aspect to the cult of Meter that may derive from Crete, on§^ 
that adds an interesting dimension to the Greek definition of a Mother Goddess,'||S 
have noted that Meter was valued not only for her link with ecstasy, but also for 
‘kindly, helpful qualities. Diodoros records an interesting discussion of the cult q^llfi 
the Mothers (plural) at Engyion in Sicily This town, supposedly settled from Cretejfft j 
had an important shrine to the Mothers, honoring the goddesses who saved Zcu||Sff 
on Crete from his father, Kronos. These goddesses and their helpers, the Kourctes||^ 
were honored also for their useful skills, which they taught to human beings; sudpffj 
skills included metallurgy, the domestication of animals, the technique of hundng^||| 
and also political and social harmony. The teaching was carried out through mystery^ 
rites. 120 This tradition may well reflect an indigenous Meter cult among the Sialiahife 
that was absorbed into the Greek mythological framework after the area was setde^p| 
by Greeks. Diodoros’s report confirms that Meter could be associated with helpfuj^ 
and kindly actions. And the Kouretes assisted in these helpful activities by actmg a$|^| 
intercessors in the rites through which one contacted Meter. 

The identification of the Phrygian Mother with Rhea, Mother of the gods, anfl|§| 
the fusion of the cult symbols and rites of these two goddesses furnish one 


of syncretism, A very different situation resulted from the conflation of the Phrygian||§ 
Mother with the Greek Demcter. In this instance it was not a case of blending two||f| 
cults together, but rather of adapting the symbols and rituals of one deity to anotheiy^' 
while keeping their cult identities separate. 121 As we shall see, this transference Sk&i 
symbols could pass both ways. '^pSjS 

Meter had been associated with Demeter since at least the late sixth century B.c:f||| 
as demonstrated by a votive statuette of Demeter from a sixth-century sanctuary.iffiK 
the Sicilian city of Gela, depicting the goddess seated on a throne with a lion in Hcrt 
lap, the standard iconography of Meter. 122 This use of shared symbols increased dur| 
ing the fifth and fourth centuries. Pindar addresses Demeter as the goddess with refl 
sounding cymbals, using the imagery of Meter, and the fifth-century B.c. poet Mete|| 
nippides states explicitly that the two goddesses were regarded as identical;:®;' 
McXa,vi7T[7rt]hrqs Si Arjfirjrp[a xa.1] Mrfripa ®aZv <f>[rj]<jiv ^Cav vTrapxfew] (Mel3mppfc| ~ 
des says that Demeter and the Mother of the gods are one). 123 The Derveni Papyru$| 


isc. Diodoros 4.79-80.,5.64-65. Diodoros quotes Ephoros for the second passage. ; 

ESI. For a general discussion of the relationship of Meter and Dcmetcr, sec Graf 1974: 155, n. 24 > 
Strata* 19760, and Vcrsnel 1990: io$, although, unlike VcrsncL, I sec the process as one of bilaccrai 3ssmx*|- 
Llation rather than the deliberate acculturation of a foreigner. 

122. Van Stratcn 1976a: 42-4$, fig* 1. 

123. Pindar, Isthmian 7.3-4; Mclanippidcs, Page 1962: fr, 764. 
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mokes the some claim, stating that Demeter received her name Tt? Mrjnjp because 
she was a fusion of both goddesses. 124 

The syncretism seems to have been particularly strong in Athens and Attica. Ves¬ 
sels similar to those used in the rites of Demeter were found near the Metroon in the 
Athenian Agora, suggesting some conflation of cult. 125 Such conflation is further 
implied by an Attic black-figured olpe of the late sixth century B.C., which depicts 
Demcter and ICore holding a stalk of wheat while accompanied by a lion. 126 An altar 
dedicated to the two goddesses of Eleusis, placed next to the Athenian Metroon, 
offers further evidence. 127 Influence could also flow in the opposite direction, for 
statuettes of Meter enthroned were found in the sanctuary of Eleusis. 128 The associ¬ 
ation was formalized through an important shrine, the Metroon in Agrai; this sanc¬ 
tuary, near the Ilissos River in Athens, was the site of the Lesser Mysteries, the first 
stage of initiation ceremonies for the Eleus Lilian Mysteries. 129 The syncretism of cult 
was reflected in literature, as the two deities are intertwined in the third chorus of 
Euripides’ Helen, in which the Mountain Mother of the gods, named 6 pc la Mrjrqp 
Qewv, wanders across the world with her xpoi-aXa fipopua, her resounding castanets, 
and her varlvas, her Phrygian chariot drawn by lions, looking for her daughter, 130 
The classic story of Demeter’s search for Persephone has been outfitted with 
pseudo-Phrygian trappings. 

Many scholars have denied that this intermingling of the symbols of Demeter and 
Meter was a natural coherence of functions, preferring to see it as a self-conscious 
effort on the part of the Greeks, particularly in Athens, to “domesticate” and chan¬ 
nel the wilder aspects of the Phrygian goddess’s rites into publicly acceptable (and 
controllable) cult practices. 131 Yet this Line of argument ignores the likelihood that 
die so-called wilder aspects of the Meter cult were well entrenched in Greek practice 
and perhaps even originated there. Moreover, this dual aspect of religious expres¬ 
sion in public and personal rites was a long-standing part of Greek religious tradi- 


124. Dcrvcni Papyrus, coi. XVTII, line 3 , published in Zcztschrift fur Papyrologic und Epigyaphilz 47 
(1982), suppL For commentary on the passage, see Kannicht 1969: 5*0. 

125. H. Thompson 1957:205-$; Nilsson 1967:7*6. 

126. Metzger 1965: 22, no. 43. 

127. Arrian, Anabasis 3.16.8. 

12S. Graiilot 1912: 504-5, 507. Graf 1974:155^ n. 24. 

: ^ 129. Mbbrus 1935-36: 245-53; Kannicht 1969: 327-60; E. Simon 1983: 26-27. Eor the possible loca¬ 
tion of the temple, sec Travlos 1971:3S9-91. On the dose relationship of Meter and Dcmetcc, sec 
Simms rpSy; 66-67. 

{50. Euripides, Helen 1301-65. The word aarbas was evidently Phrygian for v: chariot r '; it is used by 
Sappho (Lobd and Page 1955: fe 44. 13) and Anakrcon (Plage 1962: fc 38S) and appears in the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite, 13, For discussions of this chorus, sec S foment Gasparro 1978; Kannicht 1969: II, 
■ 3 2 7 - 59 ; Cerri 19S3; Roller 1996:310-13. 

131. C£ Mdbius 1935-36: 24s, quoting Wllamowitz: *thc Meter worshipped in Attica was the Mother 
- worshipped everywhere, with no taint of the scandalous Phrygian creaturef Similar sentiments are cx- 
; pressed by Mvlonas 196;: 290-91 and Vcrsnd 1990; 107-8, who maintains that ICybdc was identified with 
• Pieter in order to control the Phrygian deity. 
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tion, particularly evident in the worship of Demeter- In assimilating Eleusinian sym¬ 
bolism and cult practice with that of Meter, the Greeks were not Hellenizing the ac| 
ceptable aspects of a distasteful foreign cult, but rather were recognizing that both 
goddesses spoke to both public and personal needs, which by nature involve vari§ 
able forms of expression. $ 

The ready .transference of cult symbols and images between the Hellenic Mother 
goddesses and the Phrygian Mother in itself undercuts any assumption of bar¬ 
barisms and inferiority in the cult of Meter, at least in the early stages of Metetis 
presence in the Greek world. The frequent and widespread mingling of the Phrygian 
Mother with Rhea and Demeter implies a voluntary syncretism between the foreign 
and the Hellenic Mothers, and bringing Meter into the circle of the most respected 
Greek gods was one aspect of this syncretism. This action in itself reinforces Meter’s 
central position in Greek cult. No other foreign god was equated with a Greek deity' 
or brought into the heart of the Greek pantheon to the extent that the Phrygian 
Mother was, 132 nor did any other foreign deity alter the cultic identity of indigenous’ 
Greek deities as the Phrygian Mother did. -J 

In addition to the direct conflation of Meter with the Greek mother deities Rhea 
and Demeter, the cult of Meter was dosdy allied with that of several other Greek 
deities, induding Hermes, Dionysos, and Pan. The first two need be discussed only 
briefly. Meter’s links with Hermes arc apparent through his presence on several 
Meter votive reliefs, where he stands next to the seated goddess. The connection be¬ 
tween the two seems to arise, not from a shared mythic tradition, but from Hermes’ 
function as the divine herald. In this caparity, Hermes becomes the god who coni 
ducts mortals in the mysteries of Meter and so is represented as her attendant. 133 ';| 
The connection with Dionysos, described by many authors, and realized most 
vividly by Euripides, 134 docs not derive from any common bond of myth, but fro$ 
the similar rituals and similar forms of ecstatic spiritual expression used to approach 
both deities. Meter was appropriately linked with Dionysos, the older and more re--; 
spccted deity, whose affinity with ecstatic ritual is well known. Like Meter, Dionysos 
was a deity at home both in the dry and in wild, unsettled places. His worship too 
cut across the bounds of public and private religious expression. ;i| 

Pan’s connection with Meter is more direct. It is made explidt by Pindar, who 

•'M 


132. Other non-Greek deities were integrated into Greek tradition to an extent. The Syrian god Add; 
nis, whose early death was lamented by Greek women, was drawn into the mythic cydc of Aphrodite ana 
Persephone, and the Thradan goddess Bendis was frequendy portrayed in Greek art as a Thradd 
Artemis and received an important festival in the Piraeus (Plato, BspubUc 1.327a), although Bendis did not 
appear in any Greek mythic cydc. On this question, sec Simms 1985. 

133. For examples, sec CCG 4 H, nos. 362 (from Athens), 508 (unknown provenience). See also 

Reeder 19S7: +31-32. Additional votive reliefs from Ephcsos depicting Meter and Hermes joindy are dis¬ 
cussed in chapter 7 bdow. • 

134. Pindar, Ditbr II.6-9 (Snell). Euripides, Palamedcs (fr. 586 Nauck), and Baccbac, lines 1-169 d?d 
passim. Plato, Fhacdrus 244a, and Hcrmias, B ad loc., pp. 104-105A (cd. P. Couvreur). Strabo 10.3.15* 

a general discussion of the anaent evidence, see Kannicht 1969'- II, 331-32. 

| 
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calls him the comrade of the Great Mother and states that the two axe worshipped 
side by side in Pindar’s own shrine. 135 Elsewhere, Pindar calls Pan the wa, or dog, 
of Meter, no doubt alluding to the god’s status as her faithful companion. 136 As the 
Greek god of the mountains and the woodlands. Pan was a logical associate of the 
Mother of the mountains. 137 He appears in this role in several votive reliefs of 
Meter, usually with his typical attributes, the syrinx, his shepherd’s pipes, and the 
pedum, or shepherd’s crook, which were appropriate for his pastoral life. 133 Pan had 
a natural affinity with Meter for another reason, since he was a deity, not only of the 
pastoral countryside, but also of the countryside of wild, uncontrolled nature. 159 
Such lack of control is exemplified by the ecstatic state found in the rites of both 
Meter and Pan: one could become a TlavoX^nros, a person seized by Pan, just as one 
might be seized by Meter or by the Korybantes, and with equally disturbing re¬ 
sults. 140 His ability to inspire “panic’ 5 emphasizes the irrational quality of this type of 
divine contact. 141 As a model for human relations with the divine, both Pan and 
Meter symbolized a somewhat frightening image. Pan, however, was consistently a 
respected, if minor, Greek deity; his position as a native Greek divinity kept him free 
of negative associations such as those of Meter’s Phrygian background. 

METER AND ATT IS 

One deity with whom Meter was to be intimately associated was Artis, prominent in 
later myth and cult as the castrated lover of Mother Kybele. Yet Attis has formed no 
part in the discussion of Meter’s Greek cult up to this point. The reason for this is 
simple: before the mid fourth century B.C., there is no evidence for the presence of 
Attis in the cult of Meter. Given Attis’s colorful role in later Greek and Latin litera¬ 
ture, this may seem surprising, yet the vivid descriptions of the Meter cult by the 
fifth-century poets and tragedians make no mention of him. Even Demosthenes, in 
attacking Aischines for his participation in ecstatic religious rites, never alludes to 
the eunuch god; given the virulence of Demosthenes 5 language, one imagines that 
he would have used Attis’s deviant sexuality as grounds for further attacks if the tra¬ 
dition of Attis’s castration had been known. Some scholars have assumed that the 
cult of Attis must have existed before the fourth century and cite as proof an incident 
described by Plutarch, an episode of self-castration in the Athenian Agora before the 


135* Pindar, fr. 95-100 (Snell), and Pythian 3.7S. On Pindar and Pan, see Haldane 196$. 

136. Pindar, fe 96 (Snell). Hcnrichs 1976: 256. 

137. On the association of Pan and the Mother, see Brommcr 1949-50:12, and Borgcaud 1988a: jj, 
‘, 1 + 7 - 4 $. 

■1 138. CCCA II, nos. 6d, 180,182,339 (from Athens), 279 (from the Piraeus), no. 432 (fromLcbadda). 

• See Borgeaud 1988a: 52-53. 

V 139- Osborne 1987:189-92. 

%' 1+0. Hcrmias, In Platonic Phacdntm Scholia , p. 105a (cd. P. Couvrcur). 

£ y+t. Like Meter, Pan was one of the deities suspected of influencing Phaedra’s unusual behavior (Eu~ 
f.ripidcs, Hippolytoc 142). 



Sicilian expedition in 415 B.c . 142 This interpretation, however, ignores the fact that 
Plutarch’s narrative makes no mention of cither Meter or Artis; his context suggests! 
not a religious cult practice but rather the unusual action of one psychologically dis ; I 
turbed individual, the impact of which was enhanced by the subsequent Sicilian dis 4 ! 
aster. 143 It also seems unlikely that the absence of Artis before the fourth century b.c« 
resulted from the Greeks 5 rejection of his cult because they found the god too <c bar| 
baric” and “repulsive” 144 This assumption is undercut by the great frequency and' 
spread of Attis figurines among these same Greeks in the second half of the fourth 
century and later. The figure of Attis is an intriguing example of the ways in which’ 
the Phrygian cult of the Mother Goddess was transformed to respond to the; 
different social and political realities of Greek cult practice. As we shall see, the Attis: 
of Greek cult and Greek myth was largely a Greek creation. ■; 

Before inquiring into the source of Attis in Greek art and Greek cult, one cruda| 
point should be emphasized: unlike Meter, whose ancestry can be traced to the' 
Phrygian goddess Matar, there is no indication of a god equivalent to Attis in Phry§ 
gian art or cult practice. In Phrygia, the name Attis functioned as the title of a priest 
of Meter until at least the first century c.e. 14S It was a priesdy title in Greece also; at 
Rhamnous and at Samothrace, 146 suggesting that the Greeks’ interest in the figure 
of Attis came through knowledge of this Phrygian usage. Yet in Greek (and later lnj 
Roman) society, the title Attis normally refers, not to a priest, but to a deity, albefra 
minor deity, in the sphere of Meter Kybele. Thus in including the god Attis in the 
cult of Meter, the Greeks were making a significant addition to it rather than fql| 
lowing a Phrygian precedent. ||$ 

Attis’s Greek character and form arc already apparent in the earliest represent 
ration of him, a votive stele from the Piraeus dated to the mid fourth century 
(fig. 48). 147 The piece consists of ah inscribed shaft with a sculpted relief above 


142. Plutarch, Niidas 13.2. The suggestion was first made by Foucart 1875: 64-65, and followed by 

Burkett 1985:177~79> Garland 1987:130-31, and Versnel 1990:107- - - 0 $} 

143. Burkert 1979a: 105 and 1985:159, stresses that the use of a stone for self-castradon in PlutaroV 

report must mean that the incident was connected with the cult of the Mother Goddess, noting the use 
of a stone in Roman narratives that do quite clearly relate to Attis, e.g., Catullus 63.$, Ovid, Fasti 
This, however, ignores the fact that in numerous descriptions of the Attis cult, a different instrument was 
used, cither a metal weapon (Lucretius 2.621; Martial 2.45; Lucian, Dai Syria 5t) or a pottery sherd (Pliny,- 
NH 33.165; Juvenal 6.514)- Ifjjji 

t44. Kern 1935: IL. 232; Ferguson 194+: no-n; Versnel 1990:107-S. Their comments reflect an atfi-jj 
tude common in modem scholarship, that the legend of Attis must have been a traditional Phrygian talc,' 
because no Greek would have countenanced such actions. For a further discussion of this problem, set 
chapter 1. 

145. Polybios 21.37.4-7. Epigraphies! evidence discussed by Welles 1934: nos. 55-61 and Virgilio 19$* 

The question of Artis's identity is considered in greater detail in chapters 7, 8 , and n. ||| 

146. At RJhamnous, Roussel 1930: 5-S — CCG 4 II: no. 245. On Samothracc, Hippolytus, Dc 

omn. hams . 5.S.9; 5.9-t-rr. - - 

147. Berlin, StaatUche Muscen, inv. no. 1612, Kckule von Stradonitz 192a-: 198. The piece itself, 
long been known; it was discovered in the Piraeus in illicit excavation during the nineteenth century ah| 
was acquired by the Pergamon Museum in the early years of this century. The work is illustrated and. ^ 
cussed by Vcrmasercn 1966: pi. m; CCCA H: no. 308: and F. Naumann 1983: pi. 40,1, no. 552; the latter 
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figure 43. Votive relief of 
Angdistis and Arris from the Piraeus* 
Mid fourth century B.c. Courtesy, 
Anrikensarnmlung, ScaadicheMuscen 
zu Berlin, Preussischer Kulturbcsitz. 


ppicting two figures, a male seated at the left and a standing female, at the right. On 
I'the shaft below the relief an inscription, written in clear, non-stoichedon lettering, 
^ reads: AvyZCorti Kat AmTifxodda vTTCp rcov 7rcu$ia>v Kara irpocrray/A a (Timothca 
[dedicated this] to Angdistis and Attis on behalf of the children according to com- 
||mand), 14S Therefore we can securely identify the two figures as Attis at the left, and 
I Angdistis at the right, 

j$£ The stele depicts Attis in profile, seated on a rock and facing right. He wears a dis- 


works give previous bibliography. The inscription is published as IG ii 1 4671 - The stele has been men' 
jpQoacd earlier in connection with Meter’s function as a kouroerophos. My own views on this stele and on 
origin of a god Attis in Greek cult have been argued at length in Roller 1994a, and so I give only a 
^v.surtunary of the argument here. 

14s. Vcnnasercn, in CCCA H: 95, reads the text as vrrtp rwv ircuSw^ but the stOQC is dearly inscribed 
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tinctive costume, a long-sleeved, belted tunic, trousers, and soft boots with pointed 
toes. On his head is a close-fitting cap with a pointed tip extending forward; flaps 
hanging from the back of the cap fall over his shoulders. His left hand, resting on his 
left knee, holds a syrinx, while he extends his right hand forward in order to receive 
a small trefoil jug from Angdistis. A long curved stick, his crook, leans against the 
rock on which he sits. The female divinity opposite him, the Phrygian Mother God¬ 
dess, is addressed here neither as Meter nor as Kybele but as Angdistis, a name she 
bore in Phrygia and one that we shall meet with frequently in Hellenistic cult mate¬ 
rial. 149 She stands and faces Atris, wearing a peplos and low headdress with a veil ex¬ 
tending down her back almost to her feet. In her right hand, she holds the small jug 
that she extends to Atris, while in her left hand, she holds a round flat disk, her tym¬ 
panum, against her left leg. 

Arris can be recognized not only from his name but also from his costume and at¬ 
tributes, both of which were routinely used in later representations to identify Atris 
as an Oriental shepherd and companion of Meter. I 50 We should note, though, that 
neither costume nor attributes were original to Atris. The costume is a modification 
of Achaemenian Persian dress, widely used in Greek art to depict not only Persians 
but also Oriental figures of myth such as Amazons and Trojans. 151 In particular, this' 
costume appears regularly in depictions of the Trojan Paris, during the mid fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C. and later. 1S2 The association of the costume with Paris and the conflation 
of Trojans and Phrygians on the Attic stage may weJI have encouraged the suitabil¬ 
ity of this dress for a Phrygian figure. Artis’s later identification as a Phrygian shep¬ 
herd may well stem from this connection with the Trojan shepherd Paris. 153 The 
attributes of Atris, his shepherd’s crook and pipes, may also have been influenced by 
the woodland deity Pan, Meter’s frequent companion. 

On this stele, however, Attis is not the youthful shepherd of myth, but a god, the 
divine companion of Metcr/Angdistis. His divinity is made dear not only from the 
fact that the stele is dedicated to him, but also from Angdistis’s gesture of handing 
him her vessel, the instrument by which she received votive offerings. The gesture 
surely indicates that it was suitable for Attis to receive votive offerings too. We may 
compare a similar gesture made by the Greek divinity Themis toward the Thracian 
goddess Bendis, illustrated on an Attic red-figured skyphos of the later fifth century 




L49. Angdistis was apparently the personal name of the goddess in Anatolia, as opposed to her cult 
• tide of Matar; see Strabo 10.5.1a, 12.5.5. See also a scries of inscriptions on votive altars from chc Phrygian 
site of Midas City, dedicated to Angdistis the Mother Goddess or Angdistis the Mother of the gods, dis¬ 
cussed by Haspcls 1971:195-200,295-301, csp. nos. 6,8,15; and in general, Gusmani 1959. Further exam¬ 
ples of cult objects dedicated to Angdistis arc discussed in chapter 7. 

150. The typical Attis representation is abundantly illlustrated in Vcrmascrcn and de Boer 1986. • ^ 
151* For examples, sec Roller 1994a: 250-51. 

152. Note the rwo vases cited in n. 92 above. 

155. On Attis as a Phrygian shepherd, see Tlieokritos 20.40. 
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B.c.; this action indicates that it is proper, themis, to worship Bendis. 154 The parallel 
gesture of Angdistis on this stele suggests that Arris was now an established pan of 
Greek cult. 

The appearance of a new god in Greek cult may seem unusual, but it was not un¬ 
known. The clue to the origin of Atris as a divinity may lie in the passage from 
Demosthenes 5 speech On the Crown 260, where rittes is a ritual cry shouted by fol¬ 
lowers of mystic rites. The god Arris may be a divine personification of that cry, here 
embodied as an Oriental shepherd. A good parallel is furnished by the god Iacchos, 
a follower of Demcter in the Elcusinian Mysteries; his origins too lie in the mystic 
cry inche, and the deity is a personification of that cry. The dose integration of the 
cults of Meter and Demeter, espedally in Attica, makes this paralld all the more 
likely. 

Thus Atris entered Greek art and Greek cult, probably during the early fourth 
century B.C., as the companion and attendant of Meter. Within a century, depictions 
of Atris in sculpted reliefs and terra-cotta figurines had become quite common and 
were widdy disseminated throughout the Greek world, with examples known from 
Athens, Sicily, Amphipoiis, Olynthos, and Delos, among other places. 155 The fact 
that depictions of him became so widespread so quiddy indicates that Atris rapidly 
became an essential clement in the cult of Meter. The Greeks explained this circum¬ 
stance with an elaborate mythical tradition that made Atris Mcteris lover. This is ex¬ 
plored more fully in chapter 8, but its meaning can be briefly summarized here. Al¬ 
though it contains some aspects of Phrygian cult practice—namdy, the connection 
. of the Phrygian Mother Goddess with the rulers of the Phrygian state, and the fact 
that the goddess was attended by eunuch priests in Phrygia—the myth is of a 
specifically Greek type, that of the powerful goddess who destroys her lover, as in 
the tale of Aphrodite and Adonis. 

Here we are concerned not so much with myth as with cult practice, in particular, 
the place of Atris in the cult of Meter The function of the god Atris in Greek cult is 
■’suggested by representations of him, particularly the terra-cotta figurines. Many of 
^ these show him dancing, leaping, or playing an instrument, in other words, per¬ 
forming the same actions that the human devotees of Meter performed during their 

£ 154. Tiibingcn F 2, unairributcd but mentioned in ARV 1 1023, 1+7. For a discussion of Themis and 

;Bcodis on this vase, see E. Simon 1953: 25-26. 

’ 155. For a general summary of Atris depictions, see Vcrmasercn and dc Boer 19S6: 22-44. For laxc- 
\ founh-century b.c. depictions of Artis in Athens, see Thompson 1951: 53 and pJ. 26b; in Sicily, at Akrai, 
vSfamcni Gasparro 1973: 269-70; in Amphipoiis, MolLard-Bcsqucs 1972: nos. D 251, 252; and Olynslms 
4XIV; 21-33 and pi. 4*. For other examples from Amphipoiis, Olynthos, and other sites in northern 
Greece, see Olyntbtit XTV: 119-21. By the third century b.c. and later, the type was extremely widespread; 
£m addidoQ to the sites listed above, examples of Atris figurines are known from Delos {Delos XXHI: nos. 
’364-69), from numerous sites in Asia Minor (Franz Winter 1903: $72, nos. 4,5,7> 10; Mollard-Bcsqucs 
;‘* 972 : D 649, D S65, D1410, D 2291-2301, E19, E 235-41), and from Italy (Winter 1903: 372, nos. 1-3; 375, 

>,1305. 2r- j). 



rites. In these objects, Artis stands as a substitute for the human worshipper, and s<$ 
in offering a figurine of Arris, the human devotee was offering a part of hinVherselfv 
Other figures depict Arris in a more sedate pose, as on the fourth-century Piraeui 
steie. Here I think we should understand Atris in the role of an intercessor. The^ 
human worshipper of Meter was making a request of the goddess or thanking her fog 
the fulfillment of a request (on behalf of the children, as in this case), and Arris has be| 
come the divine figure who reinforces the request or thank offering. In no case 
there an intimation of anything disreputable in these Atris votives, nor is there any al| 
lusion to deviant sexual practices. The “Phrygian flasher” type, the Atris figurine witl| 
exposed genitalia, first appears in Rome in the second century B.C., and its meaning: 
should be interpreted with reference to the cult of the Roman Magna Mater. i|jj 
Atris cannot be used to explain the negative connotations that the cult of Meter; 
acquired in Classical Greece. Indeed, the standard image of Atris in later Greek an^ 
Roman literature and art is more likely to be a result of those negative connotations^ 
for the mythical image of Airis was surely influenced by the prevailing Greek stereo¬ 
type of the Phrygian as effeminate Oriental barbarian. Away from the world of radaf 

4 ♦ » « t ' 

stereotypes and mythical images, Ams was the divine companion and attendant M 
Meter. People turned to his cult for the same reasons as they turned to the cult rif 
Meter—namely, to obtain personal petitions and to enjoy personal contact with the;; 


METER’S PLACE IN GREEK SOCIETY |§ 

The question of the social status of Meter in the Greek world is inevitably linked',to- 
the question of who the goddess’s worshippers were. Here the evidence fails us |l| 
most totally, for the majority of Meter votives are anonymous. The frequency, ubi<£ 
uity, and varied quality of the fifth- and fourth-century Meter votives suggests^ 
though, that the goddess’s followers were a diverse group. 156 The unspoken 
sumption behind the foundation legend of the Athenian Metroon and negative con| 
notation of the mctragyncs is that the Meter cult appealed to lower-class types and 
undesirables, 157 but this may not have been the case. The sympathetic treatment 
important poets such as Pindar and Euripides of the religious experience offered by 
Meter speaks strongly for the broad attraction of the goddess to dozens and nonci-] 
tizens, male and female. 

There is, however, some evidence to suggest that the goddess had an cspecS 


156. One point in support of this is the evidence from the Hellenistic cult of Merer in the Piraeus, 
cussed in chapter 7, where it is dear that Meter’s adherents induded people of both genders and varying 
social status. 

157. This point of view has been taken, for granted by several modern commentators, c.g., Botnet 

1963: 371-74-, w primarilv a slave religion”; and Versed 1990: 107-8. who takes for granted the necd-tri 
“domesticate* die unpleasant associations of her foreign origin and nacurc. M 
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Appeal to women. Our evidence is somewhat equivocal on this point, and several of 
■the connections of the Meter cult with women may reflect literary or social conven- 
•'don rather than reality. For example, women make up the tragic choruses that wor- 
, ship Meter with hymns, in the Helen, the Bacckae ; and in the chorus of Phrygian 
Vwomcn described in a fragmentary play of Diogenes: 

tcatroi kXvoj {lev AataSos pvrprj^opovs 
l Kvfie Xa? yvvalKtLS, watSa? oAjStau' <Ppvywv 

I hear the women with their mitred heads, followers of Asiatic Kybclc, daughters of 
f. the blessed Phrygians. 158 


Slhis need not be an accurate reflection of cult practice, since women, especially for- 
vcign women, were often featured in tragic choruses to give an emotional, exotic 
'^flavor to the acrion. 1S9 Similarly, Demosthenes 5 attack on Aischines 5 mother for her 
f adherence to ecstatic rites implies that nocturnal processions, loud noises, and snake 
^Handling are typical behavior of women; such actions are a product of women’s un¬ 
stable emotional state, which men (like the Athenian jury he is addressing) should 
Reject. 160 And women were always regarded as particularly vulnerable to possession 
py a deity, particularly when this caused their behavior to become irrational or 
.••threatening. 161 

More telling of actual practice is the scene on the Ferrara krater, interpreted as a 
pcpiction of a set of rites, especially dances, connected with Meter. Here the major¬ 
ity of the participants in these rites are indeed women; in fact, there is only one adult 
finale shown among the group. And wc should note that one of the most damning 
f charges laid against the mettragyrtes in the foundation legend of the Athenian 
)jMetroon is that he had come to initiate the women of Athens Into the mysteries of 
jpletcr One can read this challenge to traditional authority as part of the mythic pat- 
fefcm of the story, but it may also be that the tradition preserved some truth, that 
l^yomcn did find the cult of a mother goddess more appealing. 162 We have already 
Quoted that Meter functioned as a kourotropbcSj a deity with special regard for mothers 
paid young children. Women’s sympathy for the Meter cult is also supported by a 
^scattering of gravestones depicting a woman holding a tympanum. These may well 


ijS. Diogenes, in Arkcmios 1.2 (fr. 1, p. 776 Naudc). The Theban Scmclc is speaking. 

Piv. l S 9 * E.g., the chorus of Persian women in Acschyius’s Persac, the Egyptians in the Suppliants, the Car* 
£'un women in the Libation Bearers, the barbarian women in Euripides’ Pb&inissa i, and many other exam* 
see Hail 19S9: 115-16,150-52. 

Demosthenes, On the Crmon 259-60. This too is a point of view supported by modem com* 
pmcntatocs; note the remarks of Foucart 1S73: 60: u Cults of foreign deities made substantial progress, 
Imperially among women. 2 ’ 
t6x * ^dd 19S3. 

162, For a general discussion of women and ecstatic religion, see Lewis 1989: csp. 26-27. 
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have belonged to women who had served as priestesses of Meter, and their families? 
were eager to publish that fact as a mark of distinction. 163 $jg 

At the same time, it would be wrong to claim that the cult of Meter appealed only 
to women. The earliest inscribed Meter votive from the Athenian Agora was ded£ 
cated by Kriton, a masculine name. The presence of a male worshipper in the Met if 
votive relief illustrating the Kouretes demonstrates clearly that men honored Meter 
as women did. While she may have functioned as the kindly Mother to women, the 
goddess’s sphere of influence cut across gender and class lines. Our inability to d$ 
fine the goddess’s worshippers more closely may in itself reflect how widespread her 
appeal was and how deeply it was rooted in Greek society. . § 


SUMMARY: NOTHING TO DO WITH PHRYGIA? 


,1 

7i'> 


During the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., the Greek Meter was an established figure 
in Greek cult. Her Phrygian origins, already greatly modified by the Greeks during 
the Archaic period, receded further into the background as her name, cult tides, ah<3 
visual image developed away from her Phrygian predecessor into a specifically Greet 
definition of a Mother Goddess. A principal component of this definition was 
Meter’s identification in myth and cult with the Greek goddesses BJhea and Demeter, 
particularly Rhea. Meter became the Mother of the gods, both in the indefinite sense 
as the progenitor of life and in the specific sense as the mother of the Olympias 
deities, honored with the Olympian pantheon even if she was not part of it. 

The evidence from Classical Greece paints a lively portrait of a goddess who, d& 
spite her foreign origins, was very much at home in Greek society, worshipped || 
poets, politicians, and common people. Meter was an established deity in city fife 
particularly in Athens, where her roots as an Ionian goddess gave her a central rok 
in the political life of the community, as guardian of the archives of the Athcni& 
democracy. On a more personal level, people worshipped her through a type of rih 
designed to induce an altered mental state, whereby the participant could come intc 
direct contact with the divine. This was a recognized aspect of Greek religious cxp| 
riencc, associated with many deities including Apollo, Dionysos, and the Nymphs 
To an extent, this was a legacy of Meter’s Phrygian origins, for her identity as ; S 
Mother of the mountains made her the deity of the wild and untamed landscape. Yej 
the Phrygian Mother’s affinity with mountains, caves, and springs is more mutedt|| 
Greece during the Classical period. Her terrain was less the physical landscape of Au 
countryside, as it had been earlier, and more the mental landscape of unrestraint 
behavior. |j| 

Perhaps because of this, the rites of Meter and the open expression of the altered 


163. Two examples from the Piraeus, Mobius 1968: 39, dL a+a; Clairmoot 1970: 9S, pi. 15a. Anodic 
very similar fourth-century b.c, gravestone of a priestess of Meter, of unknown provenience, is aowjj 
the Ashmolcan Museum, sctArthacotypcalRqwrts 1960-61: 59. M 
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emotional state that these rites induced seemed somewhat threatening, as if they 
were encouraging people to throw off the bonds formed by membership in their 
Greek community. As a result, the rites of Meter evoked a mixed reaction, frequently 
bordering on disapproval. This seems to have become more pronounced during the 
flatter pan of the fifth century B.C., when Meter’s Phrygian connections were revived 
and used to classify her as a barbarian goddess. She was still the Mother of the gods, 
but she was also the symbol of an Asiatic people regarded largely as a source of slaves 
"and increasingly identified with the Trojans and Persians, the great enemies of Greek 
•freedom. 

i The irony of this increasing “Orientalizing” of Meter is that the Oriental qualities 
rascribed to her had litde foundation in her Phrygian background. The most visible 
'symbols of her ecstatic rites, her tympana, cymbals, and castanets, were assigned a 
••Phrygian origin, but this, as we have seen, is inaccurate. Instead, the putative Asiadc 
"'origin of Meter’s rites was less real than it was a product of fifth-century political 
^image-making, a way of assigning the open emotionalism expressed during her rites 
Jo a non-Greek people and thereby lessening its value. 

| Thus the Meter of Classical Greece, while a revered cult figure, increasingly 
Reflected the changes in Greek society. She had entered Greece as a deity of the coun¬ 
tryside, but by the end of the fifth century her cult on the Greek mainland was 
/largely urban. In the early fifth century she was a fully Hellenized deity, equated with 
' •Rhea and worshipped with Demcrcr, but by the fourth century she was the goddess 
whose rites were suspect and whose priests were stigmatized as “those Phrygians!” 
•Yet by this rime, Meter had become a fully formed member of the Greek religious 
^community; her rites could be derided, but not ignored. This process of develop¬ 
ment in the Classical Greek world gave a lasting stamp to Meter’s personality and 
Ifrilt rituals, which was to survive and influence subsequent definitions of the 
^Mother Goddess in the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 
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7 • THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


fk 


'K t I ^he centuries between the death of Alexander in 325 B.c. and the beginning 
KI of the Roman Empire under Augustus in 31 B.c. form a rime when the cul- 
*JL rural development of the Greek world was both uneven and diffuse. This 
drcumstance will inevitably affect an attempt to follow the development of the cult 
of Meter* the Greek Mother Goddess. In the earliest phase of Meter’s worship in the 
Greek world, we can trace the progress of her cult as it moved from central Anatolia 
to. the Greek coastal dries and the islands, the Greek mainland, and the western 
'Mediterranean. The cult of Meter in Classical Greece demonstrates how the rituals 
did activities of the goddess and her followers had an increasing impact on Greek 
literature, art, and social attitudes, most evident in Athens. In contrast, the ensuing 
Hellenistic age offers no single guiding thread with which to follow the cult of 
Meter. In part this is because the cult itself covered a much broader geographical 
area, comparable to the contemporary spread of Hellenism. Moreover, the issues 
Raised by the status of Meter during this time are much more varied. We shall see the 
Impact of the Greek Meter on the older Anatolian cult centers of Phrygian Matar, 
sole Meter cult in established Greek dries, and Meter’s presence in new dry founda¬ 
tions. Yet despite the centrifugal quality of the material, the cult of Meter during the 
Hellenistic period continues to instruct us, both about Greek religious practice and 
about Greek sodety as a whole. Not only is there more material available for study, 
but the more extensive documentation enables us to hear a greater variety of voices 
Reacting to the goddess, voices that tell us that the Mother Goddess had lost none of 
her power. 

^Evidence for the Meter cult in the Hellenistic Greek world comes from a variety 
Pf- sources. The numerous shrines and sacred places of Meter illustrate the extent of 
her worship. Several epigraphical documents that preserve cult regulations and 



other information provide a dearer picture of cult rituals and practices. There ^ 
however, no Hellenistic counterpart to the literary texts from the fifth and fouref: 
centuries b.c. chat offer such vivid descriptions of the goddess and the emorional.rci 
actions of her followers; in the few surviving Hellenistic texts in which Meter doe! 
appear, she is often a figure of lighthearted fun, and the power that her worshipped 
found in her cult takes second place to an ardfidal literary image. 

The geographical spread of the Meter cult in the Hellenistic Greek world is 6$ 

tensive. 1 While the campaigns of Alexander had no immediate impact on the cultjof 

Meter, the political realignments that took place after his death affected the diffusipaj 

of the goddess’s cult and the range of cities and cult centers where she was wojS 

shipped. The Greek cities in western Asia Minor, where the cult of the Phrygri^ 

Mother Goddess had long been prominent, regained their freedom and their pro'$ 

perity, and they once again furnish abundant evidence of the cult of Meter. Otic 

newly founded Hellenistic city, Pergamon, became an important center for the gocB 

dess’s cult. In addition, the spread of Hellenism that followed Alexander’s conquest 

of the Persian Empire had a marked impact on the cities and cult centers of the no n? 

Greek Anatolian peoples. The older Anatolian languages and cultural forms di!ap| 

pcared, as centers such as Gordion, Ankara, Pessinous, and Sardis became increas? 

ingly Hellenized. The effect of the spread of Hellenism on the cult of the Phrygian 

Matar was not simply a replacement of Anatolian forms with Greek ones butia 

blending of the two that created a new formulation of Merer. One of the most 

significant results of this blending occurred during the third century B.C., when the! 

cult of Meter was imported from Asia to the dty of Rome. While this event is .fully 
♦ ♦ ♦ * ■ 
explored in chapter 9, it is important to remember that the transfer took place in the 

Hellenistic milieu, which experienced the resurgence of older cult forms and .me 

spread of new shrines and sanctuaries. ,£|§ 

During this same period, however, there is much less evidence of the Meter cult 

in mainland Greece. Of the mainland Greek sites discussed earlier, only Athens con* 

tinued to have a prominent shrine of Meter, the Metroon in the Agora, rebuilt in : chc 

second century B.C. Yet there is other evidence of the continuing impact ofMetefoS 

private cult, both in the frequency of individual offerings to the goddess and in She 

existence of private cult organizations. One interesting example of the latter isfiitj 

nished by the inscriptions of the orgeones, the governing body of the Meter cult/ki 

Athens’s port, the Piraeus. Here a rich body of epigraphical and archaeological d|ti 

offers valuable insight into a flourishing cult of Meter in this community. 


1. In addition to the Meter vodves from Anatolia, and the Greek world, cult objects have been 
in Sidon (CCQ 11: no. $95), Ncapolis in Palestine {CCCA I: no. $96), Panticapaeum in the Ukraik 
(n. +5 below), Egypt (ibid.), and Bactria ( CCCA I: no. 900). 
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llETER IN PHRYGIA AND LYDIA 

|ie Mothers older cult centers in Phrygia and Lydia form-a good starting point. 
§fric Phrygian goddess Matar was still very much at home at several of her earlier 
Ihrines, but like many aspects of Anatolian life, her cult there was affected by the in- 
^casing influence of Hellenism, starting in the late fourth century b.c. Rather than 
simply absorbing Greek forms wholesale, however, the worship of Matar in Anato¬ 
lia evolved into a hybrid that retained some.aspects of the Phrygian Mother God- 
|iess but took on features of Greek Meter as well. 

§J The Hellenization of Matnris cult in Phrygia is evident in her nomenclature. She 
>$as now addressed exclusively in Greek, usually by her title as Mother, Meter, cou¬ 
pled with a topographical adjective. We learn of Meter Dindymene, an epithet al¬ 
luding to a sacred mountain; this could be one of several, including a mountain near 
•§feanoi and one near Pessinous, as well as others near the Greek cities of the coast. 
§The goddess was also worshipped at Aizanoi as Meter Steuene; in this case, the 
fgbddcss was named for a cave sacred to her. 2 Meter Zizimmene was honored in 
Southeastern Phrygia, at Sizma, near modem Kayseri. 3 

|%'In addition to the application of Greek names, there was some real blending of 
Phrygian and Hellenic cult practices. The older Phrygian center of Gordion fur- 
|mshcs a good example. Gordion had long since lost its prominence as the capital of 
pan'independent Phrygian polity, but it retained a regional importance as a market 
|t6wn. Numerous Hellenistic images indicate the continuing cult of the Phrygian 
^Mother, but for the first time, all these images, both imported and locally made 
Objects, were based on Hellenic models. Among the imported objects are a marble 
Statuette of the enthroned goddess with phiale and lions (fig. 49) and several terra- 
gcotta. figurines depicting the goddess seated either on her throne or on the back of a 
||ion (fig. 50). Examples of local pieces include an alabaster statuette of the seated 
^goddess with her lion and several terracotta images, of which the most impressive Is 
||iargc, handmade figure of the enthroned goddess with phiale and tympanum (fig. 
pi}. 4 Another object suggesting Hellenic influence on the cult of Meter at Gordion 
statuette of a young woman bearing a torch, probably also a Greek import; this 
|Wprk recalls the nighttime festivals of the goddess described in Classical Greek liter- 
mature and depicted on Greek Meter votives. 5 The strongest iconographic influence 
||ori the Gordion Meter cult seems to come from Pergamon: several of the imported 


Piusarias 10,52.$. Robert 1937: 301; R. Naumann 1967. 

Ramsay 1906: 2+6; Mitchell 1982: no. $6r, on Meter Ztzimenc. 

Marble statuette, Roller 1991: pi. IHc; terracotta statuettes. Romano 1995: 22-2$, nos. 54-64.; al- 
4 $** statuette, Romano 1995: pi 41. For farther discussion of this material, sec Roller 1991. 

H&C'i For die piece, sec Roller 1991: pi IVa. Nocturnal festivals of Meter arc discussed in Roller 1991: 
;^^^“ 4 i.and chapter 6 above. 
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figure 49. Marble statuette 
from Gordion. Late third-early second ccnturyj|*|| 
Courtesy, Gordion Excavation Ero;cg 




figure 5i. Terracotta 
statuette of Meter enthroned, 
from Gordion. Late 
third-early second century 
b.c. Courtesy, Gordion 
Excavation Project. 


figure jo,- Terracotta 
statuette of Meter seated on a 
lion's back, from Gordion. Late 
third-early second century B.C. 
Courtesy, Gordion Excavation 







pieces were made in Pergamon, and some of the locally made objects, including tKl 
large handmade terracotta work, imitate a Pergamenc modeL All of these objeejef 
were found in household contexts, several of them in what are clearly household; 
shrines , 6 M 

Yet it is doubtful whether the adoption of Hellenic imagery effected a change || 
cult practice. As in the earlier Phrygian period, small household shrines remained 
common, but there is as yet no evidence of a temple to the goddess. Meter’s consort: 
Artis remains an uncertain and inconspicuous figure in Gordion . 7 And at least one 
older Phrygian feature was retained, the connection of the goddess with funerary 
rites . 8 9 Taken as a whole, the Gordion material shows the eagerness of the local pa>, 
pic to adopt and imitate Greek iconographic forms, but it also demonstrates thf 
long life and essential conservatism of the cult of the Phrygian Mother in her anccs| 
tral home. Another Phrygian sanctuary, Midas City, suggests a similar pattern^ 
Here the presence of a small Hellenistic shrine on the high point of the older Phryl 
gian settlement (now deserted) demonstrates the enduring connection of the 
Mother’s cult with the high places of Phrygia. 

The changing political landscape of central Anatolia brought an important new! 
Meter shrine, Pessinous, to the fore. This Phrygian site, renowned in Roman history; 
and legend as the oldest and most venerable sanctuary of Meter, has produced sui:| 
prisingly little material related to the cult of the Phrygian Mother . 10 The site was pt~ 
cupied from at least the fifth century B.c., and a small stepped altar in the country*; 
side nearby, similar to many other open-air shrines in Phrygia, indicates interest in' 
the cult of Matar . 11 There is, however, little sign that Pessinous was a large or 
portant Phrygian settlement, and neither is there much evidence before the Hel¬ 
lenistic period to suggest that this was the site of a major religious center . 12 The ate! 


6 . Provenience of the Gordion figurines, Romano 199s : 25*25; on household shrines, Romano 1995:;^ 

7. Romano I99S' 41-42, tentatively identifies a terracotta statuette (no. 97) as Attis, although. 

figure’s poor state of preservation makes this uncertain, and other interpretations, such as an Amazonian^ 
also possible. - "p|j 

S. Note a miniature votive altar with relief doors on it, imitating a common type of Phrygian funer¬ 
ary monument; this was found in the same votive deposit as the marble statuette of Mctcc, RjoUerr^u 
141 and pL IVb. ‘ 

9. Haspcls 1971: 154 - 55 - _ ‘ pf 

10. No written source before the second century b.c. mentions Pessinous, although Ammianus MirJ' 
ccllinus 22.9.7, in his description of the fourth-century c.E. emperor Julian’s interest in the Meter culi^ 
notes that the fourth-century s.c. Greek historian Thcopompos records the founding of Meter’s sabocu^ 
ary at Pessinous by the Phrygian king Midas. Cicero, Dt hams, res . 13.2s, states emphatically that Pcsj^ 
nous had been revered by the (Achacmeaian) Persians, (Selcudd) Syrians, and all the kings who ruled i^ 
Europe and Asia. These comments may reflect the generally high status of Phrygian Matar in Anatoliy 
rather than the historical prominence of this one shrine; see Virgilio 19S1: 57-59. Sec also Diodoros 
55o3.2; Strabo 12.5.3; Livy 29.10.5, 29.11.7; Valerius Maximus 8.5,3; Pausanias 7.17.9-12; Amobius.5#^ 
For a general discussion of these sources, see Grucn 1990; 16, nn. 51,52. The role of Pessinous in legend 
pertaining to the Meter cult is treated further in chapter 8. 

n. On the earliest occupation, of Pessinous, sec Dcvrcker and Waelkcns 1984: 13-15, and Waelkcb* 
1986: 37-39. For the altar, sec Dcvrckcr and Vermculcn 1991: figs. 9,10, and chapter 4 n. 87 above. 

12. For evidence of the prc-Hcllenistic settlement at Pessinous (still extremely scanty), sec Dcvrcxtf 
and Waelkcns 1984,13-14, and Waelkcns 1986: 38-39. The site is still under investigation, and so onycoflfc. 
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^vouid seem an unlikely candidate for a Phrygian sanctuary; it lies in a deep valley 
that is regularly subject to alternate bouts of extreme desiccation and flooding, 13 a 
situation quite unlike that of the mountain shrines that were the principal haunt of 
■jvlatar. Ancient sources are quite insistent, however, on both the antiquity and the 
■prominence of the Pessinundne sanctuary, and the inhospitable nature of the site 
;and its location away from natural resources and lines of communication may even 
^support this point (for why else would anyone go there?). 14 Pessinous may well have 
i;takea on a greater significance during the Hellenistic period, when the importance 
r'of earlier cult centers such as Midas City and Gordion was substantially diminished. 

Clear evidence for the cult of Meter at Pessinous emerges when the sanctuary 
(attracted the attention of the Arcalid kings of Pergamon, who built a temple and 
^colonnades of white marble there. At that time, Pessinous was temple-state ruled by 
:priestly dynasts. 15 Strabo, our main source for this event, unfortunately does not say 
•which Attalid king first developed an interest in Pessinous, and so his information 
(does not enable us to determine whether the Attalid dynasty had any direct contact 


■with the site during the year 205/204 B.C., when the Romans reportedly removed 
She cult image of Meter from Pessinous and took it back to Rome. 16 Pcrgamene in¬ 
terest in the site is well attested for the mid second century B.C., however, through 
the correspondence between the Pergamenc rulers Eumencs II and Attalos II and 
the dynasts of Pessinous. 17 Seven letters arc known, dating from the period between 
§165 and 156 B.C., although they were inscribed on stone only in the first century B.C., 
^probably on the walls of the Attalid temple. 18 This correspondence offers insight 
Sinto the place of the Pessinuntine sanctuary in the world of Hellenistic power 
politics. 

j§£The letters record communications from Eumencs and Attalos to the priestly dy- 
|pasts, all of whom took the title of Artis, perhaps a survival of the era when the name 
pyas used by Phrygian lungs. 19 Attis continued to be a priestly title even when the 


Aments must be considered tenative; for a summary of the earlier excavations conducted by Pieter Lam- 
pbrpchts, see Dcvrckcr and Waelkcns 19&4- 
*3- Waelkcns 1971:349-50. 

pfv i+. The literary sources on the status of Pessinous arc discussed by Dcvrckcr, in Dcvrckcr and 
p$aclfcens 19S4: 14-2S, and chapter 9 below. On the inhospitable location, of Pessinous, note the com- 
raiments of Waelkcns 1971: 34 9-5 a, and Dcvrckcr and Vermcuicn 19911 116. 

P& ij. Strabo 12.5.3. Waelkcns 1986: 6 S-b 9 - 

|j|& : 16. This event is discussed at greater length in chapter 9-I dad the comments of Grucn 1990: i6-t9> 
^►persuasive; he argues that the Pcrgamene kings ©ccrdscd no control over the region around Pessinous in 
^.delate third century b.c., and that the Romans were more likely to have taken the goddess directly from 
pergamon itself or from the sanctuary of Meter on Mount Ida near Troy, legendary home of Aeneas, 
j^JtojKStor of Rome. 

gfevi 7 . This correspondence has been extensively discussed by Welles 1934: nos. jj-bi, and Virgilio 1981. 

3 k The blocks were reused in the Armenian, ccmeteryatthc nearby town ofSivrihisar, where the doc- 
^teaents were seen and copied (the blocks have since disappeared). See Welles 1934: 241; Virgilio 1981: 
p^v 20 ’ and pis. 1-7. 

§ ^I 9 . See the discussion on the name Artis in chapters 4 and 8 . Polybios 2:.37.4-7 records that the 
of the two chief priests at Pessinous were Artis and Battakcs. 
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office was not held by a Phrygian; this is dear from the fact that one priest Artis hadj 
a brother named Aiorix, a Celtic name, indicating that by the second century b.c| 
the sanctuary was under the control of the Galatians . 20 The desire of the Pessinunf 
tine dynasts to maintain the goodwill of the Pergamene rulers is dearly evident from' 
the letters, as is the willingness of the Pergamenes to use Pessinous to further theix ; 
own aims; in one instance, the Pergamenes dearly put the interests of Rome ahead 
of the needs of Pessinous . 21 We receive the distinct impression that Pcrgamon was 
the dominant partner in this relationship. 

The cult of Meter figures surprisingly little in these letters. This should not be urS 
expected; while Pergamene interest in Meter is certainly well documented (as xye' 
shall see below), Pergamene interest in Pessinous resulted less from the site’s staros 
as a sanctuary of Meter than from its position as an independent state in Galatian; 
territory, which the Pergamenes wished to control . 22 In the one letter that does refef 
specifically to the goddess, Eumenes expresses the wish that the goddess do a better 
job of caring for her priests when someone insulted them , 23 perhaps implying that 
it was up to the goddess (not Pergamon) to look out for Pessinuntme interests. In 
general, the letters establish Pergamoifs interest in the site and in the cult but seem 
to suggest a time when the political influence of the Pessinuntme sanctuary was 
waning. As a result, Pessinous’s heyday was brief; Strabo (a contemporary of August 
tus) tells us that in his time, the dynasts had very little power and the dty was mui$ 
less prosperous, although the Meter cult was still important . 24 This is undoubtedly 
why the later priests of Pessinous published their predecessors’ correspondence with 
Pergamon over a hundred years after the letters were written; they were seeking tb 
bolster their daim to hegemony over the sanctuary and region . 25 The letters constir 
tuted the final display of Phrygian power in political and religious affairs. 

Away from the world of power politics, we get a radically different view of die 
Phrygian Mother and her followers from a document of a private community under 
the protection of the goddess. The text, found in Lydian Philadelphia, dates from 
the late second or the first century B.c . 26 It regulates a household cult established l^y 
a certain Dionysios, who was led to found this group because of a vision he had 

20. Virgilio 1981: 25-26, letter t. For Galatians in Anatolia,'see Allen 1983: 156-44.; Mitchell 1993 .$? 
48-49 and passim. For Galatian influence on Phrygian culture, sec Roller 1987b: 106,129 no. j6; Frcdcr* 
ick Winter 198S: 64-68; and DeVries 1990 : 402-5* 

21. On Pcssinunrinc support for Pergamon, letter 5 (Virgilio 1981): Artis sacrifices for the safety ofrhc 

brother ofAttalos H. On Pcrgamon’s manipulation of Pessinous, letter 1 (Virgilio): Pessinous to apouc 
the Pcssongi by stealth, to benefit Pergamene interests. On Rome's interests outweighing those of PcS^ 
nous, letter 7 (V*rgilio). ; 

22. Virgilio 1981:59-62* : $j|| 

23.. Welles 1934: 242-43. letter 56; Virgilio 1981: 25, letter 2. 

24. Strabo 12.5.3. 

25. Welles 1934: 247; Virgilio 1981: 35-36. • 

26. The definitive edition of die text is Weinreich 1919. For bibliography, sec Sokolowski i 95 S : ao i%$ 
and more recently, the study of Barton and Horseley 19S1. A portion of the text appears in CCC ‘ 
no. 439. 
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;#ivcd in a dream. This in itself is not unusual, for many such private cult founds 
ctions were established during the Hellenistic period. 27 The purpose of this founda- 
'tion was not to honor one individual in perpetuity, however, but to establish a com¬ 
munity of worshippers who would agree to abide by a strict code of personal 
behavior. According to the terms of the foundation, altars were to be set up for Zeus, 
ijjestia, and the Beol the Savior Deities, whose number included Eudai- 

morua (favorable spirit), Ploutos (wealth), Arete (virtue), Hygeia (health), Agathe 
Tyche (good fortune), Agathos Daimon (good spirit), Mneme (memory), the 
Charitcs (the Graces), and Nike (victory). The community would meet in the chVoj, 
?or house, of Dionysios. It would welcome men and women, free and slave, on equal 
: tcrms. The text striedy prohibits the use of magic spells, love potions, abortifacients, 
land contraceptives, and enjoins a strict code of sexual behavior on its adherents, 
$oth male and female; adultery and fornication are strictly forbidden among free¬ 
dom cult members, and sexual relations between freeborn men and married female 
leaves are also prohibited (although the text does not appear to forbid prostitution). 
f|he whole community was to be under the protection of Angdistis, the Phrygian 
Smother Goddess, here addressed not by her tide of Matar but by her personal name, 
<|vhich people used for her in Phrygia. 28 

| v This text has many interesting features, not the least of which is the close associ¬ 
ation. between the Phrygian Mother Angdistis and correct moral behavior. This is a 
^feature of the Phrygian cult that is attested more frequendy in the first centuries 
^C.E. 29 The text also offers one of the earliest explicit references to the goddess as a 
gsavior deity, another aspect that appears in later texts and cult dedications. The Sav- 
par Deides may well be a traditional feature in this cult, as a reference to ritual and 
^cathartic prescriptions indicates; these are to be carried out Kara tc to irarpia Kal <!>$ 
|wv, both according to ancestral tradition and as it is prescribed now (i.e., in this 
pocument). This raises the interesting question of what was being changed. Was it 
ithc addition of a new deity or of the behavioral code? Most commentators have sug¬ 
gested the former, assuming that the Greek deities were being incorporated into the 
puk of the Anatolian deity Angdistis. 30 This may well be the case: the city of Phila¬ 
delphia. was a recent Greek foundation and so the worship of Greek divinities is fully 
j|to be expected. The cult of Angdistis, the Phrygian Mother, was well known in 
||Lydia also, as is demonstrated by the goddess’s presence in a cult regulatory decree 
0 the fourth century B.c. from Sardis. 31 Thus the Philadelphia text becomes an ©c- 

if 

Syk;. 

^•'27. Note a private foundation to honor Meter in Halikamassos, Sokolowski 1955: no. 72, discussed 
pWow, and the wide variety of private Hellenistic cult foundations described by Laum 1914. On divine 
ptbmmands transmitted through dreams, see van Stratcn 1976b: 16. 

WS 2S ' Strabo 12. j. 5. On the name Angdistis, sec Gusmani i9$9* 

Ijp* 2 9. Note the increasing importance of the gods Hosios and Dikaios (Holy and Just), Mitchell 19S2: 
; ;>$a:thc discussion on p. 16 and nos. 44,45,242. See also chapter n below on sexual chastity in the Meter 
IP* in the second century C.E. 

Weinrcich X919; 51; Barton and Horsdy X9S1:13. 

Robert 197s. 
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celient example of Hellenistic syncretism, blending the cult of a local divinity wit]] 
Greek divinities and Greek personifications. -|jj 

One may wonder, however, if the behavioral code was also novel, particularly f<$ 
a Greek community. The concept of a dosed group whose members are create! 
equally without regard to gender or legal status is highly unusual for this time. 32 Aj 
a divinity who reached her worshippers through direct personal inspiration. Meter] 
Angdistis already had a strong positive ethical influence. This document indicate 
that the goddess's influence extended* not only to individuals but also to a largo 
group. The group's members were asked to renew their vows at regular intervals, 
monthly or yearly, and to assist in identifying members who did not abide by .the 
community's moral code. One receives the impression that the adherents of tip 
community took their obligations seriously, and that the Mother's ancestral prorrif 
nence contributed to their sense of commitment. j 

Evidence for the cult of Meter in Lydia during the Hellenistic period is also fouric 
in Sardis, the old Lydian capital. Meter’s ancestral presence is recalled by a dedic| 
rion to the Lydian Mother of the gods, M^rpl Seo>v Av§[l<u], found near Sardis. 3 ^ 
relief of the early fourth century attests the goddess’s continuing presence in the cLcjg 
this illustrates Meter holding her lion while standing to the right of the figure^ 
Artemis, who stands and holds a roe deer (fig. 5a). 34 Two small human worshipped 
stand at the far right. The whole group is framed within a naiskos replicating"® 
form of a Greek temple. Artemis is slightly taller than Meter, a circumstance in<j| 
eating that hers is the more important cult. While this is not surprising, since Arterp 
was honored with the major temple in Sardis, the relief indicates that Meter retains 
an important status. Meter also received an important sanctuary, and the wails of ® 
temple in this sanctuary were used to record and display public documents and cor¬ 
respondence with the Seleucid kings. 35 A few private votives from Sardis depla 
Meter in a conventional pose, seated on a throne with her tympanum, phiale, aikl 
lions. 36 ■ 

Another source of evidence for the continuing strength of the Mother’s eulejx; 

. Hellenistic Anatolia is a number of private votives dedicated to Angdistis. Although 


32. The concept of a dosed group formed to worship Meter was not unique to this community, h dvfc 
ever, for wc shall sec another example (without the moral restrictions on behavior) in the Piraeus. |pp 

53. From a site near Sardis, Robert 1982:360-61. 

3+.- Hanfmann and Waldbaum 1969; Hanfmann and Ramagc 1978: sS-60, no. 20; Hanfinann.i^S|: 

35. Hanfmann 1983 ct al.: 130; Gauthier 19S9: 47-58. One document that specifically menriomim 

Mctroon, a decree honoring the queen Laodikc of 213 b,c. t was to be inscribed 00 the pilaster (pansnag 
of the temple within the Mctroon, implying that the Metroon was a sanctuary prednet with more that 
one building. A figure with a turreted crown that appears on Hellenistic coins of the dry may be Mera 
or perhaps Tychc (Hanfmann 1983 ct al.: 130; Gauthier 19S9:55). ' ^ 

36. Hanfmann and Ramagc 1978: 60-61, no. 25, and 169-70, no. 259 = CCCA I: no. 463. HanfingJC 
and Ramagc suggest that a fragmentary relief of the late second or early first century b.c. depienfi^ 
female figure with a high, tub dike crown, no. 159, may represent Meter, but this is uncertain. Mctcr.g 
rives from the Roman era arc discussed in chapter 11. 
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FIGURE 51 . 

Votive relief of Artemis and 
Meter from Sardis. Fourth 
century b.c. Courtesy, The 
Archaeological Exploration 
of Sardis. 


fafsent in Paleo-Phrygian texts, Angdistis became an increasingly frequent name for 
|Mc Mother Goddess in the Hellenistic period. In addition to shrines in Sardis and 
Philadelphia noted above, there was also an important cult of Angdistis at Doki- 
frncion in Phrygia, where she appears on coins minted by the city. ^ 7 Numerous vo- 
lives, generally small inscribed altars, were dedicated to her at Midas City/ 8 and 
Inscribed votive statuettes are known from Bithyma and Pisidia.^ 9 All of these dedi- 
|eations address the goddess solely as Angdistis. There are in addition several votives 


Robert 1980: 237, figs. 10-14. 

58. Haspcls 1971: 295-302., nos. 1-5,7,9-xs, 14-17. 

C'ic 739. Bithyma, Schwerthcim 197S: 79S, no. I AS (Kandira); A 1 AM /1 VUE 70 no, 396, Robert 1980:239, 
|CCC 4 1: no. 767 (Vmnkoy). Plsidia, a small votive altar found in the village of Arvalikoy, south of Bur* 
Robert 19S0: 239 = CCCA I: no. 768. 
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from Midas City and Eumeneia dedicated AvySCcrra Mrjrpt Bed, to Angdistis the 
Mother Goddess, and AvyZlarei Mrjrpl Be&v, to Angdistis Mother of the gods , 40 $ 
well as a text, now in Venice, whose provenience is unknown . 41 This indicates' 
dearly that Angdistis was the name of the Phrygian Mother, a point explicitly state! 
by Strabo and Hesychios . 42 

An abundance of offerings from other parts of the Hellenistic world indicates that; 
the name was not merely a local one. Outside of Anatolia, inscriptions and votive 
statuettes to Angdistis are known from Attica, Lesbos, Paros, Egypt, and Pantica- 
paeum on the northern shore of the Black Sea . 43 In these inscriptions, too, Angdis* 
tis was equated with Meter. The equation is further confirmed by the placement q| 
a dedication to Angdistis on a typical Meter votive, a statuette of the seated goddess 
with lions and tympanum; this can be seen on pieces from Ephesos, Bithynia, arid 
the one now in Venice . 44 These demonstrate the continuing importance of the' 
Mother Goddess, both in Phrygia and well beyond her Anatolian homeland. || 

In sum, Meter continued to be a powerful force in the religious life of the non- 
Greek Anatolian peoples during the Hellenistic period, and her cult flourished i| 
many older Anatolian centers. Most of Meter’s shrines were now simple affairs, ant 
her votive objects were small and unprepossessing, reflecting the economic and pc| 
litical decline of the region. Only the sanctuaries at Pessinous and Sardis seem to 
have had conspicuous temples, and these owed their prominence to the support'd! 
Hellenistic dynasts. Yet interest in the Mother Goddess clearly remained strong in 
personal cult, reflecting the strength of her position in the lives of the Anatolian 
peoples. M 

% 

THE GREEK METER IN WESTERN ANATOLIA 

During the Hellenistic period. Meter was once again a real presence In the GrceJ 
dues of western Anatolia. The Greek Meter in Asia was still addressed by her tradi¬ 
tional titles of Mrjrrjp MeydA^ the Great Mother , 45 and Mrfrrjp Beatv, the Mother oj 
the gods, and the title Mrjryp opeCa, the Mountain Mother, leaves no doubt about 
her identification as a mountain goddess . 46 In addition, the goddess was often ad¬ 
dressed with topographical epithets referring to a particular mountain sacred to her 


40. Midas City* Haspcls 1971' 295-302, nos. 6, 8,13. Eumeneia, CIG m 3SS6. Y« 

41. CIG IV 6S37; CCCA I: no. SSS. 

42. Strabo 10.3.12. Hcsydiios, s.v. AySims. 

43. Amca, a stele from the Piraeus. /<? ii 1 4671 ~ CCCA IT. no. 30s. here fig. 48, and a text of cult reg : 
illations from Rhamnous, Roussel 1930:$-S. Lesbos, IG xii, no. riS; Robert 19S0: 238-39. Paros, SBG 1$ 
108, no. 44s; CCCA IL. no. 647. Egypt. OGIS no. 2S. Panndpacum, CCCA VI: no. $61; Robert 1980:258: 

44. From Ephesos, Kcil 191$: 75, item L. The Rithynian pieces and die statuette in Venice arc atedjjjC 

nn. 39 and 41 above. There arc a few objects dedicated both to Angdistis and to Mctcc, naming them a? 
separate entities. Cl G 3993. from Iconium; and at Sizma near Iconium, Robert 19S0: 239* 

45. In Erythrai, Sokolowski 19$$: no, 25. line 96, no. 26, line 9S; Engelmann and Mcrkelbach 1975 ’ 

no. 207, Graf 19S5:162,317. In Ephesos. Graf 19$$: $17. \>| 

46. In Chalkedon, Sokolowski 19$$: no. 4, line u; in Ephesos, Kcil 1926: 2$b-bi. figs. $o, 51. 
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a circumstance noticeable in virtually every district of western Anatolia. The goddess 
ja Ionia was particularly rich in epithets. In the town of Magnesia on the Sipylos, 
Meter became Meter Sipylene or Meter Plastene. 47 In Erythrai, she was Meter 
jCybeleie, an epithet that drew on the Paieo-Phrygian btbikya to refer to a specific 
mountain on the peninsula of Erythrai. 48 The goddess was Meter Antaia in Kblo- 
phon, 49 and in Smyrna, she was addressed both as Meter Sipylene and with the local 
epithet Meter Smymaike. 50 The Gallesion mountain south of Smyrna was the site of 
; the shrine of Meter Gallcsia. 51 

\ In other parts of western Anatolia, the picture is similar. In northwestern Anato¬ 
lia, on the Aspordcnon Mountain near Pergamon, the goddess was worshipped as 
'Meter Aspordene. 52 In the TroacL, she was Meter Idaia, the goddess of Mount Ida, 53 
and in Kyzikos, Meter Dindymenc, the goddess of Mount Dindymon, near the Sea 
of Marmara. 54 In Carlo, near the diy of Spam, the goddess was addressed as Meter 
JSparzene. 55 In additioa to epithets referring to specific sacred places, the Greeks in 
Western Anatolia, in Ephesos, Erythrai, and Troy, remembered Meter's origins in 
'the title Mrjrrjp 0/>vyia, the Phrygian Mother Her antiquity was honored in Eph- 
csos and Kyzikos as Mrjrrjp narpoit^ the ancestral Mother. 56 
& These epithets are particularly appropriate to the cult of Meter in Asia Minor, for 
'they do more than reinforce the connection of Meter with specific places. They 
^demonstrate that the Greeks were still very conscious of her origins, her geographi¬ 
cal origin in Phrygia and her cultic origin in the mountains. But even more than the 
' connection with specific locations, such epithets effectively emphasize the continu- 
$hg connection between the goddess and the landscape, especially the mountains 
\and hollows where she was most at home. Many of the Greek shrines of the goddess 
gin Anatolia were located in remote mountainous areas, well away from urban cen¬ 
ters, reinforcing the association of the goddess with the natural environment. This 


f§-. 47 . Meter Sipylene: Homollc 1894., CCCA I: nos. 5+$> 5+4, 5 + 5 , 5+6, 5 + 9 , 550, 551,555, 564, 571, 575, 
$76,580,582,5S3,5S4. These were all found in Smyrna. For Meter Plastene, sec CCCA I: nos. 452,453; c£ 
r'Pausanias 5.13.7, Both epithets refer to the same site, a shrine at the base of a mountain near Magnesia 
|yhcrc a large relief of a scared figure carved into the side of the mountain (probably a Hlttitc relief—sec 
c-Spanos 198$) was identified as a seated image of Meter; sec nn. 5S, 59 below. 

>vr +8. Strabo 14.1*33; Graf 1985: 318. 

49 . CCCA I: nos. 5 99, 60+. 

50. Petzl 1990: no. 743,11 = CCC 4 I: no. 5+7. 

*>• 51. Mcri$ 1982: 28-30, c£ Strabo 14.1.27. 

: t 52. Strabo 13*2.6. The site, to be discussed below, was excavated in 1909; see Coozc and Schazmann 
The topographical designation was also used to distinguish this aspect of Meter from the goddess 
Worshipped in the city of Pergamon, where she was addressed as M-qrqp BaaiXm a, cf. Ohlcmutz 19+0:181 
^(discussed in chapter 11 below). 

53 . Strabo 10.3.12. 

54 . On Mount Dindymon near Kyzikos, Apollonios Rhodios 1.1092-1152. On other locations of 
|^Mount Dindymon, sec Jcsscn T903, and Santoro 1973:73-74. 

55 - Robert 1937: 33+ n. 3. 

J6. In Ephesos, Kcil 1926:256-61, CCCA I: nos. 62+, 625; Graf 1985: 317; in Erythrai, Engelmann and 
I'Mcrkelbach 1975: no. 21S; in thcTroad, Strabo 10.5.12; in Kyzikos, Schwerthcim 197$: 820, no. IIA15. In 
^.general, see Robert 1982. 



aspect of her identity had been a key feature of the goddess Matar in Phrygia, and ^p 
Homeric Hymn 14 stresses its importance in the definition of the Greek McteiJ|pp 
Nonetheless, it is interesting to see how enduring this phenomenon was during theJ|§J 
Hellenistic era (as it would be in Roman Anatolia as well). This tenacity emphask^Jtf? 
the essential conservatism of the region and shows that the power of Anatolian landJfpf 
scape was still a vital force in shaping the goddess’s cult. 

Several examples of Meter’s mountain shrines are known. One is the shrine ofllft 
Meter Sipylene, the Mother of Mount Sipylos, also known as Meter Plastene. 57 Pau|lf|| 
sanias reports that the image of Meter Sipylene was the most ancient of all the 
ages of the Mother of the gods, 5S describing a seated figure carved out of the natural | 
rock of the north slope of the mountain, not far from the modern town of Manisa.^ 
The sculpture, which can still be seen, depicts a seated figure in a long robe, aljf® 
though it is a Hitrite image, not Phrygian. 59 Yet epigraphical citations and Meter vo|$ 
tives from the site indicate that Pausanias’s identification was already fixed in thbpfe? 
Hellenistic period. To Greek eyes, a seated figure on the mountain had to be Meter^pf 

Ephesos furnishes another example of a mountain sanctuary of Meter. 60 Located|^’ 
at the base of the Panayir Dag, the sanctuary consists of niches carved into the sidc|Sj!§ 
of the mountain, some of them empty and some them still containing images of thc|||§| 
goddess carved from the live rock. On the rock plateau in front are additional cut-|||| 
tings and a large projection carved into the form of an altar. Several of the nichcs'llfe 
bear inscriptions, which variously address the goddess as Mrj-rqp X>p€vr\, M^TripfA 
flarpcol^ and M-qrrip <PpuyiT)> indicating that to the Ephesians, she was the Mouri|p|| 
rain Mother, the ancestral goddess, and the Phrygian. Meter did not dislodge the|lp 
cult of Artemis at Ephesos, and she never received a major temple, valuable votive|||| 
offerings, or the type of public notice that made Ephesian Artemis so prominent. Yeti® 
the Meter cult continued to be an important part of Ephesian life. 

The Ephesian sanctuary has also produced a series of small votive reliefs depicting^ 
the goddess standing, accompanied by one or two lions, which crouch on theirM 
haunches by her side 61 In several examples, a young male stands at her right, and inijfs 
a few cases, she has both a young man at her right and an older man on her lemf 
(fig. 53). An inscription to Zeus Patroos on a nearby rock altar identifies the older! 
god as Zeus, 62 while other inscriptions record dedications both to Hermes and tbjj 


57. For the shrine, see Woltcrs 1887: 271-74. The inscriptions arc published by Ihnkcn 1978: nos,^ 

58. Pausanias 3.22.4; 5.13.7. Pausaninsfs reference to Phrygian Pclops in the latter passage mdicatcji 

that he had the Phrygian Mother Goddess in mind. : |||i 

59. A Hitrite hieroglyph to the upper right of the figure identifies it as a work of the Late Bronze Agcj|| 

for a second Hitrite Empire inscription nect to this figure, sec Gutcrbock and Alexander 1983. Spanod| 
1983 identifies the figure as male, but the relief is so worn that its gender is uncertain. $ 

60. On the cult of Meter in Ephesos, sec Kcil 1915, Krii 1926: 256-61, Knibbc 1978: 490-71, and lv 
Naumann 1983: 214-16. 

61. The reliefs have been collected and analyzed by Kcil 1915; see also F. Naumaan 1983: 218-23. 

62. Kcil 1926: fig. 50. 
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figure 53. Votive relief of Meter with older and younger god 
from Ephesos. Third-second century b.c. Archaeological Museum of 
Izmir, (After E Naumann, DU IkonographU (Ur Kybelt in dcrphrypischcn 
und dcrgrUchischcn Kunst [Tubingen, 1983], pi- S4> %• 2 *) 


Apollo Patroos, making the identity of the young god less certain . 63 The figure’s flat 
hat and boots indicate, however, that he is Hermes, a regular companion of Meter 
in the Greek world since the fifth century B.c. Similar reliefs are known from other 
proveniences as well, including votive reliefs carved into niches in the hillsides at 
Samos, a piece from the sanctuary of Meter Hastcnc near Mount Sipylos, and oth¬ 
ers with no secure provenience . 64 

; The reliefs depicting Meter with male divinities are of an iconographic type new 

. 63. Ibid.; CCCA I: no. 61$ (Apollo). On the inscriptions, see Keil 1926:259-61; F. Naumann 19S3: 216. 

’* 64, Examples of the triad relief from Samos, Horn 1972: nos. 174 a-d. On the shrines of Merer in 
Samos, in use from the late fourth century B.C. until the early first century C.E., see F. Naumann 1983- 217. 
Mount Sipylos, Woltcrs 1SS7: 271-74. Unknown provenience, Keil 1915: 6^-74, reliefs F-M. 
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to the Hellenistic period and provide further evidence of syncretism between Gree®$ 
and Anatolian cult practice. In the Greek world, Hermes was the god who con®| 
ducted initiates into the mysteries. He had a very specific connection with Metc|||§ 
that of expiation, 65 and his presence here may reinforce the ethical function of AnalS^ 
tolian Meter, evident in the text from Lydian Philadelphia discussed earlier. Thp)t$| 
presence of Zeus is less expected, since this god had previously had no formal con^fgc 
nection with the Greek Meter. During the first centuries B.c. and C.E., howevq^^p 
Zeus was to become a prominent part of the Meter cult in Pergamon and AizanoLaf^ 
circumstance that resulted from the assimilation of Meter to Rhea and the legec|[» 
of the. birth of Zeus; thus Anatolian Meter was increasingly honored as the moth^tS! 
of Zeus. The votive reliefs from Ephesos and other Ionian sites suggest that suc^» 
syncretism was well established by the early Hellenistic period. ;||p| 

Another mountain shrine lies on the Galiesian Mountain south of Smyrna, near^f; 
the ancient city of Metropolis, which surely derived its name from this smetuary 
The Meter sanctuary, located in a cave at the foot of the mountain, was in use frora '^0 
the fourth century B.C. until lace antiquity. Cult activity is attested by numerous aru^jp; 
mal bones, the debris of sacrificial victims, and several statuettes and votive reliefs of® 
the goddess, in both terracotta and stone. 67 The terracotta images depict che stad-jfe' 
dard type of seated Meter votive, while the stone votives follow the Ephesian modot$||; 
of the standing goddess accompanied by an older and a younger male figure. Tfie||r| 
frequency of the type at these sites suggests that representation of Meter with two^i 
male gods was characteristic of this region. 

In addition to her rural shrines, Meter functioned as a civic deity as welL TTif||| 
Mother Goddess of Smyrna, often addressed as Meter Sipyiene, is attested thxoughM 1 
many inscriptions and through a large number of Meter votive statuettes. 68 He^| 
temple, the Maroon, located on the plain in the main part of the city, was reputed^; 
to have been one of the most beautiful in Smyrna. 69 There was a prominent Metroog 
in Kolophon also, located in the city center, and a fourth-century b.c. text mention^ 


65. Hermes conducts initiates into the Lesser Mysteries in Athens, mysteries that supposedly ocigi| 
nated in the expiation of Hcrakles; see the valuable discussion of Reeder 19S7: 431-32. The Hermes figiirc| 
has often been identified as Kadmilos, a minor divinity who could function as an attendant (Conze iWoSl 
1S81, rSSS, 1S91), but this seems very unlikely; Kadmilos was a serving deity of the Great Gods ar Samot^r|l 
race (Cole 19S4: 5), but there is no evidence to suggest that he had any connection with Meter. Kdl 19$$ 
76, identified the group as a divine triad of father, mother, and child, but that concept seems momf 
appropriate to Christianity than to Greek paganism. 

66. For the ancient name, see Strabo 14.1.1, and a fourth-century B.C. inscription, Sokolowsid r&jyjjl 
no. 29. The site has been surveyed by Rcccp Mcri$; sec csp. Mcri<; 198a: 28-30 on the sanctuary. Note tbSt|i 
the name Metropolis was used for several sites in Asia connected with the Mother goddess cult, indu’d^ 
ing Metropolis in Phrygia (Haspcls 1971: 210), and in Lydia (Stcph. Byz., s.v. M^rpoiroXn). 

67- Mcri^ 19S2: nos. TK.6-12 (terracotta figurines), and ST 14-15, stone statuettes. 

68 . On the inscriptions, see CCCri I: no. 547 - Petzl 1990: no. 7+3-, n i Meter Smymaikc, and 
above, Meter Sipyiene, dearly the main identity of Meter in Smyrna. For the statuettes, sec CCCri I: 

553, 55b, 558-60, 577 (Meter standing), S 54 , 557 s 561,563,565-66,569-70, 572 - 73,579 (Meter seated). •:$|| 

69. On the temple, sec Strabo 14.1.57; Pliny, NH 14.6.54; Arisccidcs, On 15 (Dindorf, p. 575), 
comments on its beauty, although he may have been partial to his home town. Nothing of the building' 1 
survives today. 
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Meter, here worshipped as Meter Antaia, as one of the five principal deities of the 
dry: 70 The decrees of the Boule, the democratic council of Kolophon, were to be 
'written up on a stone stele, with a copy placed in the Metroon. 71 This is an instruc¬ 
tive parallel to Athenian practice and one that reflects the importance of Meter in 
the political life of the Ionian Greeks. Another civic Metroon was found in Erythrai, 
attested by an inscription of the first half of the third century B.c. recording the sale 
of priesthoods. 72 The priesthood of M-rj^p Mty&k-q cost 4S0 drachmas, making it 
one of the more expensive offices, exceeded in value by only seven of the fifty-four 
offices that changed hands. The purchaser, a certain Molion, son of Dionysios, is 
also known as an official in charge of the city mint; 73 his prosperity and position of 
authority mark him as an important person in Erythrai, and his willingness to com¬ 
mit resources to the cult of Meter speaks highly for the status of the cult in this com¬ 
munity. Meter also appears in a second-century B.c. civic calendar of religious festi¬ 
vals in Erythrai and in one private dedication. 74 The continuing importance of 
Meter on Chios is also demonstrated by inscriptions, including one to M-ffr^p 
KvSeXtfyy referring back to her Phrygian nomenclature. 75 One particularly interest¬ 
ing text records that a certain Kallisthcnes undertook the ceremony of the urpajr^ 
and the KaddBpa^ the “spreading* and the “throne,* for Meter. 76 Both of these arc rit¬ 
uals that suggest an interesting fusion of Anatolian and Greek cult practices, which 
: we shall meet with again in connection with Meter and Artis in the Piraeus. 

The shrine of Meter in Pricne suggests a different pattern. 77 It was a small, un¬ 
prepossessing affair, an open-air sanctuary located in the residential quarter near the 
'.west city gate. Terracotta figurines and marble statuettes of the seated goddess with 
.’her lion provide the identification of the sanctuary, and charred animal bones and 
/offering vessels confirm its ritual usage. Other statuettes, reliefs, figurines, and one 
i; rather crude statue depicting the goddess were found in various locations through¬ 
out the city 78 The modesty of the shrine, combined with the lack of any reference to 
vMcter in inscriptions or coins from Priene, suggests that the goddess played little or 
’ •no role in the formal cults of the polis. Yet the frequent occurrence of Meter votives 

£ 70. CCCA I: no. 599. 

*:jr 71. CCCA 1 :601,602, 605. 

72. Engclmann and Mcrkelbach, 1975: no. 201; the priesthood of Meter is mentioned on side A, line 
i; 5 ° (* Sokolowski 1955: no. 25, line 96). 

73 * Graf 1985: 517* 

;£• 74- The sacred calendar, Engclmann and Mcrkelbach 1973: no. 207, line 98 (— Sokolowski 1955: no. 
§26 line 98). The section that mentions Meter is too badly damaged to ascertain anything bur the name. 
'/'Tac private dedication appears on a small altar of the late second or first century b.c., offered to Mijrrjp 
Engclmann and Mcrkelbach 197$: no. 218. 

y- : 7 '$* Forrest 1963: 59-60 no. u (Chios). Hckataios says Kybclcia was the name of a city on the Erv- 
Tthraian peninsula [FGrHisP 1 F 230; c£ Scrabo £+.1.33), which may mean char there was a Mrjrr t p 
/;near Erythrai (this was the opinion of Engclmann and Mcrkelbach 1973: 365-96). 

£*• 79 . Forrest 1993: nos. 9> 10; no. 9 mentions the arpujrrj. 

£>:• 77 . On Meter in Pricne, see Wicgand and Schrader 1904:171-72 and Schcdc 196+: 101. 

78. For other representations of Meter at Pricne, sec Wicgand and Schrader 1904: 373-74 and 
vF.Naumann 1983: 261-92. 
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illustrates that the lack of official patronage did not prevent the cult of Meter from 
playing a significant role in the personal lives of private citizens- Further north, both; 
Meter and Atris arc abundantly attested in the rich group of late Hellenistic figurines' 
from Myrina; most of these were found in graves and demonstrate the continuing" 
influence of Meter in private cult . 79 

A third-century b.c. text from Halikarnassos also documents Meter's role in per-; 
sonal cult . 80 A certain Poseidonios was ordered by the oracle of Apollo at Telmessos 
to found a family cult, with provisions for sacrifices to the AyaBrj Tux’? (Good For?! 
rone) of Poseidonios's parents and the AyaBos (Good Spirit) of himself and 

his wife. Other deities to be honored by this foundation were Zeus Patroos, Apollo 
Telmessos, the Moirai, and the Mother of the gods. Something of a pecking order' 
emerges in the provisions for the sacrificial victims: Zeus, Apollo, and the Moirai 
were all to receive a ram, while Meter was to get only a goat. The text confirms 
Meter's regular presence in personal cult and her subordination to the other deities- 
of the Greek pantheon. 

Meter also enjoyed a special prominence in northwestern Anatolia. She received; 
cult honors in Chalkedon , 81 as well as in Kyzikos, where she was worshipped with a 
variety of topographical epithets, not only as Meter Dindymene, but also with other 
topographic epithets . 82 The foundation of the cult of Meter Dindymene was as/, 
cribed to Jason and the Argonauts at the start of their voyage across the Black Sea/ 
an event featured by Apollonios of Rhodes in thcAirfonautika . 32 The importance of 
Meter Dindymene may be inferred from the value of the cult statue, supposedly; 
taken by the Kyzikenes from their neighbors in Prokonnesos; Pausanias reports 
that the statue was of gold, while the goddess's face was made from hippopotamus 
ivory . 84 There is also a rich series of inscribed votive reliefs from Kyzikos illustrating 
scenes of sacrifice to the goddess . 85 A typical example depicts the seated goddess zt 
her altar, while a procession of worshippers approaches with hands raised in adoj 
ration and an attendant leads two sheep forward for sacrifice (fig. y *). 86 The tact, 
below, primarily a list of names of officials with their tides, imputes a certain degree; 
of prestige to the individuals involved in the cult. J| 


4 


79. Burr 1954: nos. 65-64; Burr dared these to the first century B.C. Other examples are illustrated 

CCCA 1:49S-510. t ... 'Sw 

80. Sokolowski 1955: no. 72. Strictly speaking, Halikarnassos was a Carian, not an Ionian city, but bf, 

the third century b.c. die city was so thoroughly Hcllcnizcd that it seems best to discuss this ins crip/ 
tion here. '${ 

81. Sokolowski 1955- no- 4. 

8a. Hasluck 1910: 214-22, dedications to Mqnjp I7\aKtavq y Korviavr}, ToAimaw?* Av&tpqvrj, and Ao< 
Pptrrj* ' , .;§§ 

8j. Apollonios, Aigonatctika 1.1092-1152. 

34. Pausanias 8.46.4. AM 

Sj. The cult of Meter in Kyzikos has been the subject of a special study by Schwcrthcim 1978:809-26. 
nos. HA and B. [ ji§ 

86. A dedication to Meter Tolypianc, illustrated by Schwcrthcim 1978: 817, no. HA n; F. Naumanh 
1985: no. 581, pL 44,1 » CCCA I: no. 289. M 
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figure 54. Votive relief of Meter 
with worshippers from Kyzikos. Second century b.c. 
Courtesy, National Museum, Copenhagen, Department 
of Near Eastern and Classical Antiquities. 





















The cult ofMrjrrjp ’/5a la, the Idaean Mother, in the newly established dry oflHoajff 
is of special interest, for this was revered as the site of Homer’s Troy. Cult activity onll 
the southwest side of the mound of Bronze Age Troy during the sixth century B.c;|$$ 
is attested by the presence two temples, although the identity of the deities wor- M 
shipped there is unknown.* 7 In addition, two open-air sanctuaries, an upper and |fp 
lower level, have been identified from the Hellenistic period, each containing an|j| 
altar 88 The lower sanctuary has yielded numerous terracotta figurines and marble|§ 
statuettes of Meter, two figurines of Attis, and several figurines of draped womenifS 
Worth noting is a figurine of Attis as an infant, a rare type in Anatolia, although thcf|| 
piece came from a mixed context and so is not definitely Hellenistic. 89 The sanctu^I 
ary to the goddess on Mount Ida, well known during the Roman era, also appears* 
to have been active during the Hellenistic period, and terracotta figurines found t$$| 
several sections of the Trojan settlement attest to the goddess’s presence in private?! 
cult, 90 The prominence of Meter at Troy was to receive even greater attention in 
year 205/4 B.C., when the Romans brought the goddess to Rome to be the Materip 
Deum Magna Idaea, the Great Idaean Mother of Rome. As a result, the city of IHon||| 
received a number of special privileges: it was formally recognized by the Roman^ 
Senate as the mother city of the Romans in iSS b.c. and was granted additional tqSp 
ritory and immunity from taxation. 91 From the perspective of a Hellenistic Greek®! 
city, however, the cult of Meter in Troy was little different from that in other con|S 
temporary Greek cities—namely, a cult practiced on the goddess’s sacred mountains 
within her urban sanctuary, and throughout the households of the city. 

Among the Greek cities in Asia, we sec Meter most vividly in the new foundatioi\ip 
of Pergamon, where she had a conspicuous presence both in the city and in twp||| 
open-air shrines in the mountains nearby 92 The ruling Atcalid dynasty took a $tron|fl| 
interest in the goddess, as indicated by their support for her sanctuary at Pcssinoas^ 
and a series of inscriptions, a fine life-size statue, and several statuettes and terra^| 
cotta figurines from Pergamon demonstrate that this interest was widespread. 


S7. Rose 1995: S5-S8; 1997: 76-86. 

88. The sanctuary area at Troy, first noted and briefly described by C. W. Blcgca (Blegcn. ct al. 

259-73, 303-7), is currcndy being investigated by a team from the University of Cincinnati; for reports 00^ 
the Hellenistic levels, sec Rose 1993b: 98-104,1994:76-86, t995: 85-94; ip97:86-92. Since the site is sm 1 ® 
under investigation, this description should be considered tentative. I am grateful to C Brian Rosc’fg 
sharing information on his work in progress with me. r 

89. D. B. Thompson 1963:77-84, nos. 16-51; Stella G. Miller 1991:39-43; CCCA I: nos. 529-30 (sht|| 

uetres). The figure of the baby Attis (Miller 1991:42-43 and fig. 2) came from a context ranging fromJr 
third century B.c. to the fourth century C.B. " 

90. Dion. HaL t.6t. D. B. Thompson 1963:79 discusses two terracotta plaques perhaps dcpicting'tnc 
cult monument at this sanctuary on Mount Ida. On figurines from domestic shrines, see ibid.: 80. 

91. Livy 3S.39.8-n; Strabo 13.1.27. See the discussion in Rose 1994. 

92. The cult of Meter in Pergamon lias been carefully discussed by Ohlcmutz 1940: 174-91- 
two extramural shrines, see Conzc and Schazmann 1911 (Mamurt Kale) and Nohlen and Radt 19.^ 
(Kapikaya). 
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Let us look first at the evidence for the cult of Meter within the city of Pergamon. 
The goddess worshipped at Pergamon was Myrrip AfeyoA^ the Great Mother, a cult 
title that, although widely used, was not distinctive to this city As Meter Megale, 
the goddess had a city sanctuary called the Megalesion, located near the city wall, as 
we learn from a citation of the Roman author Varro . 93 This may well be a survival, 
otherwise rarely attested in Hellenistic Greek cities, of the older Phrygian function 
of Matar as the protector of gates and boundaries. A potential candidate for this 
sanctuary at Pergamon is the series of foundations located near the main gate lead¬ 
ing to the upper city, where a life-size statue, possibly the most impressive sculptural 
representation of Meter surviving from the andenc world, was discovered (fig. ss ). 94 
The statue, dated to the second century B.C., is derived from the Agorakritan modd. 
The goddess is shown seated on a large, daborate throne with a footstool. She wears 
a chiton, bdted under her breasts, and a mantle draped over her lap, its horizontal 
folds contrasting with the vertical folds of the chiton. Her left arm rests on the arm 
of the throne, and its upper surface h3S been hollowed out to insert a round object, 
surdy the tympanum, which was probably made separatdy. The work Jacks the head 
and right arm, and so it is uncertain whether the goddess hdd an offering vessd in 
her right hand, although contemporary terracotta figurines suggest that this is likdy. 
A marble lion, surviving only in fragments, may have been placed by the goddess as 
her companion . 95 Apart from the high quality of the workmanship of the statue, the 
most noteworthy thing about it is its conservatism, for it dosdy follows the Classi¬ 
cal schema of Meter representations. The piece may very well have been a cult statue, 
and its prestige may well have confirmed this schema, for we find the Pergamene 
■modd widdy distributed in other Anatolian cult centers, in places as diverse as Troy 
: and Gordion . 96 

■; Numerous stone statuettes and terracotta figurines depicting Meter were also 
found throughout the dry . 97 Two of the Pergamene figurines depict the goddess 
wearing a high crown in the form of a tower, the earliest examples of the so-called 
mural crown that was to be so popular in Roman representations of the Mother 
Goddess (fig. 56 ). 9S This too may be an allusion to Meter’s function as the protector 
gpf Pergamene gates and walls. These statuettes and figurines appear to have been 
v’used in household shrines, a situation similar to that noted in Troy and Priene. 

yr 

; V; 93. Varro, Deling, lot. 6.15; cf. Ohlcmutz 1940:183-8?. 

JC 94. Now in the State Museum in Berlin; sec Franz Winter 1907: no. +5, pi. 12; F. Naumann 19S3: no. 
|$J 4 (with previous bibliography), pi 41; CCCA I: no. 349. 

9 ?. For the lion, see Winter 1907: no. 165. 

96 , Roller 1991: 157-3S. 

SE 97 . The statuettes, Franz Winter 1907: nos. 239 (standing figure), 240-43 (seated figures); the 
•y figurines, Toppcrwcin 1976: 49-33, nos. 188-202. All but one of the more than sixty Meter figurines from 
pergamon show her seated. 

■'98. Toppcrwcin 1976: nos. 190 and 199. 
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FIGURE S 6. 

Terracotta statuette of 
Meter from Pergamoa. 
Third-second century B.c. 
Courtesy, Deutsches 
Archiiologischcs Ins ti tut, 
Istanbul. 


rMeter also appears on the Great Altar of Pergamon, where she is seated on a lion. 
|5Vhile reflecting Pergamene interest in the goddess, the figure on the altar alludes to 
;;the Rhea of Greek mythology, not to the Mother of Anatolian cult." 

Equally important to the Pergamene cult of Meter, if not more so, were the ex¬ 
tramural sanctuaries of the goddess located in the mountains near Pergamon. The 
■ major one, known as Mamurt Kale, lies about thirty kilometers southwest of the 
|city Strabo called this the most important Pergamene sanctuary of Meter, who here 
|v/as worshipped as Meter Aspordene. 100 Despite its proximity to the city of Perga- 
paon (one can see the dty from this sancruary), the place is difficult of access, located 
|on a mountaintop in desolate country. Yet the site was honored by the Pergamene 


- 99 . E. Simon 1975: 52, pi. 27. The iconography of the Mother of the gods seated on the back of a lion 
gyas probably introduced into the Greek world in the late fourth century; according to Pliny 35.36.109, 
.sthis scene was painted by Nikomachos, son and pupil of Aristcidcs. 

•' 0 - loo. Strabo 13.2.6. The sanctuary was excavated by the German Archaeological Institute in 1909; ice 
j^Gonzc and Schazmann 1911 and a good summary in Ohiemutz 1940:174-81. The terracottas from the site 
published by Toppcrwctn in Nohlcn and Radt 1978: 77-87. 

E 
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kings from the inception of the city. The first ruler of Pergamon, Philetairos, created 
a sacred enclosure there with an altar and temple, which bore on its architrave the in-; 
scription <Pt\zroupos ArraXov Mrjrpl 0e<£i\ Philetairos son ofAtralos [dedicated this] 
to the Mother of the gods. This inscription was damaged at some point, but was re-: 
paired using the same text. Along the center back wall of the temple was found a 
large stone basis, evidendy for a cult statue. The basis appears to be older than the 
temple, suggesting that the Pcrgamene kings did not found the sanctuary but devel¬ 
oped an already existing shrine. We may assume that during the period when the 
Attalid dynasty was establishing itself in the new dty, the rulers would have taken 
care to support the established local cults in the region. The continuing interest of 
the Attalids in the goddess’s mountain sanctuary is demonstrated, not only by the 
repair of the temple inscription, but also by the discovery of two other inscriptions' 
connecting the Attalid family with the site, one a gift from a cousin of Philetairos, ' 
who dedicated a statue of his wife to Meter, and the other a dedication to Attalos % 
So ter by the priestess Mecreis. 101 ■■§ 

Evidence for a more popular use of this mountain sanctuary is furnished by the. 
large number of terracotta figurines found there. 102 Several are freestanding pieces; 


depicting Meter seated, with her regular attributes of lion, tympanum, and phialc.- 
Others are relief plaques in which the goddess is shown within a naiskos, usually an 
Ionic temple, recalling the archaic images of Meter seated within her naiskos. Two 
examples depict Meter in the famous Pergamon Altar pose, riding on a lioris back.- 
Other figurines depict standing figures, often veiled women, holding up a tympa-: 
num; these may represent cult worshippers performing the music used in the god-; 
dess’s rituals. A number of handmade animal figurines may allude to gifts of animals 
for sacrifice, and one figurine shows the goddess enthroned with a small child on her 
lap, 103 an interesting type, which should be added to the limited but nonetheless; 
persistent evidence that Meter played the role of kourotrophos —that is, a goddess 
who nourished mothers and small children. 104 

In addition to these predictable Hellenistic types, several of the figurines from Ma| 
mint Kale show dose affinit ies to statuettes of Meter made in the sixth and fifth ceriy 
turies B.C., supporting the observation of the excavators that the Attalid cult struck 
cures were built on the site of an earlier sanctuary. The figurines indude seated images] 
of Meter with no lion, whose dosest parallels are with the late Archaic figurines from 


101. Conze and Schazmann 1911: 7, 38; Ohlcmutz 19+0:17S. y|i 

102. For the terracottas, see Conze and Schazmann 1911: pis. 11--13; Tdppcrwcin, in Nohlcn and Raat 
197S: 77-90. 

103. Toppcrwcin, in Nohlcn and Radt 1978: pi. 36, no. MIC16. See also Conze and Schazmann 1911* 

pi. rz, no.4, interpreted by Ohlcmutz 1940:178, as the goddess in the role of kmrotropbos. This piece has 
since been lost. ^ 

10+. It is also possible that Meter may be shown in her mythic role as the Mother of Zeus, a mytho¬ 
logical tradition attested in Pergamon in the second century C.E., but that may be older. See chapter it 
below. ' ri 
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ICymc. 105 In the Hellenistic period, worshippers surely would have come from Pcrg- 
amon, and remnants of stoas were found near the sanctuary; these may have been 
used to house pilgrims. 106 The continuing use of the sanctuary is attested by Hel¬ 
lenistic terracottas and coins, 107 but these cease after the first century B.C., suggesting 
that the sanctuary may have been abandoned during the Roman era. 

Another extra-urban Meter sanctuary, known as Kapikaya, lies about five kilome¬ 
ters northwest of Pergamon. 108 Its identification as a Meter sanctuary is secure 
through the finds of several terracottas depicting the goddess seated on her throne 
with her lion, and one vessel inscribed Myrp[t] Se&v. A much simpler shrine than 
Mamurt Kale, Kapikaya consists of a small grotto with a natural spring and a rock 
terrace in front. A stepped altar and several niches were carved into the rock, and 
steps and niches are found in the grotto as well. The arrangement is very reminiscent 
of the stepped niches and rock altars found at Phrygian shrines such as Kalehisar, 
and it is also similar to the carved niches found in the rock cliffs at Phokaia and Eph- 
esos. The site was evidently used as a Meter sanctuary from the early third through 
first centuries B.C., but during the first century C.B., it was transformed into a 
Mithraeum, at which point evidence for its use in the cult of Meter ceases. 

The ample data pertaining to the cult of Meter in Pergamon and the surrounding 
region enable us to draw a dearer picture of the goddess, her rituals, and her status 
within the community Meter was dearly an important deity—her patronage by the 
ruling dynasty and the high quality of her cult statue attest to that. At the same time, 
she was not one of the most important deities of the city, on par with Athena and 
Zeus. She apparently did not have a conspicuous temple, and her cult shrines did 
not serve as a focus for important construction programs within Pergamon. The pat¬ 
tern of the Meter cult in Pergamon replicates that noted in several other Hellenistic 
Greek dries—namdy, that the goddess was worshipped primarily in open-air 
.shrines, household cult, and extramural mountain sanctuaries. Meter in Pergamon 
retained many characteristics of the older Phrygian Matar, induding her conspicu¬ 
ous position near the dry gate, her prominence in mountain shrines, and her appeal 
to people of both high and low sodal status. The visual image of the goddess in 
Pergamon was, however, thoroughly Hdlenized, derived from representations de¬ 
veloped in Greece. This blend of Hellenic and Anatolian forms was to be important. 


io$. The goddess is shown wearing a skirt with folds depicted as three vertical ridges between the 
;; legs, c£ Toppcrwein, in Nohien and Radt 1978: pi. 36, nos. MJC1+, 16. Toppcrwein, ibid.: 86, states that 
; dose parallels cost in style and day composition between the Mamurt Kale figurines and figurines from 
[■ Larissa, but the current excavator of Pergamon, Wolfgang Radt (dted in Romano X99$: 23), believes that 
. the figurines arc of Pergamcnc manufacture. 
i 106. Ohlcmutz 1940:177. 

1 107. Ibid.: 180; Topperwcin, in Nohien and Radr 197S: 86. 

108. The site, firsr noted by Cooz-c and Schazmann, was investigated primarily as a salvage excavation 
'i by the German excavators of Pergamon, Klaus Nohien and Wolfgang Radt, in a six^wcck period during 
% the rill of 1972; sec Nohien and Radt 197S, 
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since the Pergamene image of Meter was to have a substantial impact on the Mother? 
Goddess who appeared in Rome. || 

One aspect of the Meter cult in the Greek cities of western Asia has so far bcefr? 
mentioned only briefly—namely, Attis, that most problematical of figures, who 

,'i^ 

at home neither in Phrygia nor fully in Greece. The god Attis was a development of* 
mainland Greek cult, first appearing in Athens and Attica in the fourth century b.c| 
and spreading from there to Greek cities on the Aegean islands and in northern- 
Greece. Thus his presence in the Greek cities of Anatolia would have been some-| 
what intrusive, for he was not part of the original Meter cult, but a borrowing from" 
the Greek cities on the mainland. For that reason, it is not surprising that Attis only^ 
rarely appears in the finds from the Hellenistic cult of Meter in western Asia Minor 
In addition to the terracotta Artises of uncertain date from Troy, a single Arti$f 
figurine is known from the dry of Pergamon . 109 A single arm, dothed in the long-! 
sleeved garment characteristic of Attis depictions, was found among the terracotta^ 
figurines at Mamurt Kale, and a vessel inscribed with the name Attw was found afi! 
the same site . 110 Neither of the Mamurt Kale pieces, however, is an absolutely cer*f 
tain indicator of an Attis cult; the arm could come from a figure such as an Amazon ' :' 
traditionally dressed in Oriental costume, and Attis was a common personal name 
Anatolia, so the name on the bowl could be that of a human being, not a god . 111 ThcS 
scardty of Attis figurines at Pergamon contrasts sharply with the abundance 
Meter/Kybcle representations, of which more than sixty survive . 112 

Attis was most definitely at home in the urban cult of Meter at Pergamon, hoy£| 
ever, represented there by on over-life-size marble statue of the god, now in Berlir|i 
(fig. 57). 113 The Pergamene Attis lacks attributes, but can nonetheless be identified ^ 
Attis by the characteristic costume of an Oriental shepherd. While found in an ui 
certain context, the piece is similar in style and workmanship to the large marbl^ 
statue of Meter discussed earlier, and it is quite plausible that the two were made :asj; 
a pair and were exhibited together in the same shrine . 114 Both the size and high- 
quality of the piece indicate that Attis formed an important part of the Meter cul£| 
Attis may have been a more essential part of Meter’s cult in the city, because the?; 
urban cult of Meter was more thoroughly Hellcnized. His absence from extra-urban' 
mountain shrines suggests that the mountain shrines remained closer to the oldeE 
Anatolian cult forms. 


109. Artis at Pergamon, Toppcrwein 1976: no. 590, pi. 55. Another example may be a terracotta arir 
dothed in the long-slccvcd garment normally worn by Attis, Toppcrwein 1976: no. 591, pi. 55. 

no. Conzc and Schazmann 1911: pi. 12, no. 4 (the figurine arm, now losr); pi. 13, no. 4 (the inscribed;.; 
vessd). \ 

m. Wc should recall that Artis, in a variety of spellings, was one of the most common personal nami^ 
in Anatolia; see Zgusta 196+: 105-9, nos. 119-1 through 119-19. 

112. Tbpperwein 1976: 49. 

113. Franz Winter 1907: no. 116, pi. 27; F. Naumann 19S3: 249-50; CCCA I; no. 359. 

114. F. Naomaon 19S3:249- * 
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figure 5 Bronze matrix illustrating votive reliefer 
provenience unknown. Side A. Third-second century B.c. Courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Rogers Bund, 192^ 

1 

An interesting piece of evidence attesting to the worship of Atris in Ionia has been 
found in Ephesos, under the Augustan Basilica. A terracotta figurine, dated from its 
context to the first century b.c., illustrates a youth lying on his back. On his head if 
the peaked cap frequently found on figurines of Arris, while his body is tightly 
wrapped in doth strips except for the male genitalia, which are left conspicuously 
unbound. 115 The excavator suggested that the piece must represent Artis after his 
death through self-castration. The parallels dted in support of this are, however, of 
the second century C.E. or later, and illustrate a different scene, a youthful Attif 
falling under a pine tree, dutching his genitals. 116 The Ephesos piece shows an im; 

mature youth, quite dearly uncastrated, and the wrappings could easily be the swad- 

. 

115, Karwicsc 196S-71: figs. 1, 2. -J 

116. Ibid.: fig. 3, a rock relief from Hamamli, in Lydia, of the second or third century C.E. (discuss*^ 
in chapter 11 below), and fig 8, a coin from Kyzikos of the late second century C.E. 



























figure 59. Bronze matrix illustrating votive reliefs, 
provenience unknown. Side B. Third-second century B.C. Courtesy, 
Metropolitan Museum of Arc, New York: Rogers Fund, 1920. 


dllng of an infant. The piece may allude to the tradition that Attis was the son of 
Mcter/Kybcle, making this a type of Attis previously un attested in Anatolia. The 
piece furnishes another example of the influence of Hellenic myth on Meter’s Ana¬ 
tolian cult. 

Apart from the formal shrines of Meter, there are numerous Meter statuettes and 
relief naiskoi from Hellenistic Asia Minor without any clear provenience. While we 
cannot learn much about individual sanctuaries from these pieces, their abundance 
attests again to the goddess’s popularity. In some cases, the very lack of provenience 
may have some meaning, for Meter was frequently worshipped in private household 
shrines, and many of the representations of her may never have been intended for a 
'sanctuary. 

: Some votive images of Meter were meant to travel away from their place of ori¬ 
gin. A bronze matrix, now in New York, offers one model of how this was done 
(figs. 5$, 59). Of unknown provenience, the matrix can be assigned by stylistic analy- 
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sis to Anatoliy probably Ionia. 117 The piece is crowded with inverted relief scenes? 
both large and small, which would have been used to make smaller plaques in metal : 
and terracotta to serve as votive offerings by individual worshippers. All of the- 
scenes are connected with Meter. The major scene, occupying most of one side of 
the matrix, depicts the goddess enthroned in a naiskos, flanked by Hermes and 0 . 
torch-bearing maiden; above the naiskos are two groups of three armed youths? 
surely the Kourcccs. Other smaller scenes on the matrix show the goddess sitting? 
standing, or riding in a chariot drawn by lions; scenes of individual worshippers, in| 
eluding a Hermes and a torch-bearing female attendant, are also present. The matrix!' 
offered the potential for making a variety of images to suit different tastes and pocket?! 
books. Such images could have circulated widely in personal and cultic use. A plas^ 
ter relief in Cairo and a gilded bronze relief found in Mesembria may illustrate the^ 
types of objects made from such a matrix. 118 Small plaques made from such a matrix 
may even have been worn as personal adornment, such as the plaques worn by the" 
Skythian Anacharsis, as described by Herodotos, 119 or by Meter’s priests in Rome? 
(fig. 70), 120 


METER IN GREECE 


i 

if 


In contrast to the Greek cities in Asia Minor, where the Meter cult was an active pari' 
of both urban and rural life, Meter was a more muted presence on the Greek maim; 
land and the Aegean islands during the Hellenistic period. Yet, while there are fc\y 
formal shrines of the goddess, Meter continued to exercise a significant influence ini 
private cult, in circumstances ranging from childbirth to the grave. 

The most impressive evidence of the strength and breadth of the Hellenistic cult 
of Meter continues to be the large number of votive offerings dedicated to her. The 
standard image of the goddess, enthroned with her attributes of lion, tympanum;; 
and phiale, was a popular subject, in stone and terracotta, in both freestanding 
figures and reliefs illustrating the goddess within her naiskos. These arc found no| 
only in older Greek dries but also in communities that first become prominent at 
the end of the fourth century and later, such as Olynthos, Amphipolis, and Delos. 1 ?! 


117* Reeder 19S7: figs. 1-4, illustrate the matrix. On its probable Asiatic origin, see Reeder 198$ 
433-S6. 

11S. The Cairo plaster relief Reeder 19S7:42S, fig. S> The Mesembria plaque, Babritsa 1975: fig. 93$ 
Reeder 19S7: 43 0, fig. <5 . 'M 

119. Herodotos 4.76. 

120. Described by Poly bios 21.6.7; ai.7.5. Livy, 3 s - lS * 9 > refers to the insignia of the Gaiii who met 
Manlius Volso on his approach to Pcssinous (sec chapter 9). 

121. The standard collection of Meter vorives in the Greek world remains that ofVcrmascrcn, CCG| 
II, with additional material in CCGi VI (Macedonia). The material is arranged topographically rather 
than chronologically, and Hellenistic vorives arc thus scattered randomly among material of both earlier; 
and later periods within die entry for each individual site. R Naumann 1983: 239-82, devotes a section ,« 
her analysis of Greek u Kybek n images to Hellenistic material, although, perhaps tellingly, almost allot 
her examples arc taken from Anatolia. The Hellenistic images of Meter from the Greek mainland secm'to 
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Several of the naiskoi reliefs depict two images of the goddess seated side by side; 
the doubling could have indicated two different aspects of the goddess or it may 
have been intended to reinforce her power. 122 There are several dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions on Meter votives using a phrase such as Kara. 7 rp 6 <rra.y{jLa. or tear’ imrayqvj ac¬ 
cording to command, an expression used most frequently in votives chat record a 
very personal involvement of the dedicator with the deity. 123 This language confirms 
that Meter’s capacity to speak to her devotees directly continued during the Hel¬ 
lenistic period. In addition to depictions of the goddess herself, her companion 
Arris, a development of fourth.-century Greek an and cult, is represented with in¬ 
creasing frequency, attesting to his increasing prominence. 124 

The reservations expressed earlier about the limited usefulness of such small vo¬ 
tive objects, however, are applicable to the Hellenistic material as well. Most of the 
votives have little individuality and offer no new insight into cult practices. Rarely 
were they found in a context that offers much information on their chronology or 
function. They attest to the continuing strength of the goddess in private cult, but 
to understand the reasons for her strength, we have to turn to examples of specific 
communities where Meter was prominent. Fortunately, there are several of those, 
offering a broader picture of Hellenistic Meter. 

Meter’s temple in Athens, the Metroon, furnishes one of the few instances in 
which the goddess was honored by a public cult. In the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury b.c., a new structure was built on the site of the older Athenian Metroon, adja¬ 
cent to the Bouleuterion, consisting of four parallel, non-connecting rooms, joined 
at front by a colonnaded porch; the second room to the south served the cult of 
Meter. 125 The new building provided separate structures for the cultic and record¬ 
keeping functions of the Metroon. The discovery of numerous statuettes and fig- 

iuve been a rather conservative group; rarely were new features introduced into the goddess's visual 
iconography. The exceptional examples arc discussed below. 

I 122. Double images of Meter from mainland Greece, Price 1971:55-56; CCCA II: nos. 90,183, i93> 
239> 24*1,32S, 3+1,3S6 (from Attica), +5+ (from Isthmia), 509 (location unknown). On the meaning of 
'.double representations in Greek art, sec Price 1971, csp. 52-5+. 

i* 123. For a discussion of this phrase, see van Stratcn 1976b, It occurs on the Piraeus votive to Angdis- 
- ns and Attis; a similar phrase, bat’epixqgm, is found on another dedication to Meter from the Piraeus, IG 
lii* 4038. Van Stratcn 1976b: 1-5S, suggests chat this phrase might mean that the dedicator received the 
'command in a dream. He cites several votives dedicated to Meter, in which the text specifically mentions 
:that the dedicator received instructions through a dream (ibid., 21-27): from Thasos (no. +.32), Epidau- 
:-ros (no. +.22), Kyzikos (no. 1.9), and the Phrygian sites ofU^ak (no. 8.7), Ayazviran (no. 9.5), and Him- 
lined* (no. 12.39). The phrase also appears in SIG 1153, a dedication to Meter from Athens, and SIG 1127, 
l B29 i 1131,113S, private dedications from Delos. Note also the fourth-century b.c. votive cited in chapter 

Walter 1959: fig. 22. 

$ 12+. For a general summary of Ams depictions, sec Vcrmascrcn and dc Boer 1986. For late fourth- 

century b.c. depictions of Attis in Athens, sec H. Thompson 1951: pi. 26b; in Sicily, at Akrai. Sfamcni 
;Gasparro 1973: 269-70; in Amphipolis, Mollard-Bcscjucs 1972: D 251, 252; in Olynthos, Olyntkas XIV: 
|aos. 21-53 and pi. +2. By the third century b.c. and later, the type was extremely widespread; in addition 
|to the sites listed above, examples of Attis figurines are known from Delos (Laumonicr 1956: nos. 
364-69) and Italy (Franz Winter 1903: 372, nos. 1-$; 373, nos. 2-5). 

£ 12$. Pausanias 1.3.5; H. Thompson 1937:192-93; Thompson and Wycherley 1972: 36-3S, fig. 10. 
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urines nearby testifies to the Athenians 5 continuing interest in the Meter cuin U6 tyc 
hear for the first time of an Athenian festival, the Galaxia, held to honor the Mother: 
of the gods; this took its name from a porridge of milk and barley consumed during 
the festival. 127 Sacrifice to Meter was also one of the standard religious obligation! 
of the ephebes. 128 Clearly the long-standing association of the Meter cult with the 
Athenian democracy still had force in the Hellenistic period, although given the lirrS 
ited power of the Athenian Boule, one suspects that these rites involved more show 
than substance. The construction of the Hellenistic Metroon was 'contemporary 
with the building of the Stoa of Attalos, a Pergamene donation from Attalos EL I2 J 
The strong interest of the Pergamene kings in the Meter cult may well have con| 
tributed support to the continuing prominence of Meter in Athens. | 

In addition to the formal public temple of Meter in the Athenian Agora, the goefe 
dess also had an active cult in the port city of Athens, the Piraeus. There her cult was 
managed by a private organization for the benefit of its adherents. The cult officials 
recorded many of their activities on stone, and, when added to numerous private 
dedications, votive offerings, and funerary stelai from individual devotees of Merer 
their documents give us one of the dearest pictures of Meter’s status and appeal. The 
range of evidence on the Piraeus cult extends from the fourth century B.c. to the 
fourth century C.E., but much of it is concentrated in the Hellenistic period, offering 
an interesting view of Meter’s community during this time. y||jj 

The actual site of the Piraeus Metroon remains uncertain. A small Metroon in die; 
Moschaton district, consisting of a cella and pronaos, has been excavated, together 
with its cult statue, 130 but this may have been the shrine of an independent comm| 
nity. The majority of the inscriptions and vorives from the Piraeus were found inua| 
controlled excavations near the Akte peninsula, and it seems likdy that the central 
place of the goddess’s worship lay near here, in a site yet to be uncovered. 131 , ^ 
The decrees rdating to the administration of the cult provide much informauo| 
on the organization of the cult and the people who were involved with it. 132 NineVof 
these are decrees of a standard type, praising someone for services performed for the 
cult; an additional decree, inscribed on the same stone as one of the honorific de- 

i 

: ; it 

126. For Meter statuettes from the Agora, sec Thompson and Wycherley 1972: pL 31; CCCA H: j£p& 
3,38-179. 

127. Theophrastus, Characters 21; RtAux^Anadota 1.229.25; Hesychios, s.v, ToAo^wt. 

12S. IG ii* 1006.23; 1009.7; 1011.13; 1028.40; 1029-24; 1050.35. '■>$ 

129. H. Thompson 1957:192. v-|$ 

130. For the excavation of the temple, sec Papachristodoulou 1973; for the statue, sec Dcspincs 19$ 

Temple and statue arc noted briefly in CCCA II: nos. 306-7. The statue from the Metroon in Moschatoc 
uses a schema similar to that of the small Meter votive reliefs and statuettes, except for the lack of the tyfe 
panum and the fact that the lion was made separately and placed at the goddess’s right side. . 

131. Garland 19S7; 146. A large number of sculptures, inscriptions, and other objects related to tfa 
cult of the Mother were excavated in the Piraeus in 1855, in an area between Mounychia and the Zahar 
bor, simply referred to as u thc Mills*; sec Michon 1915-1S for a discussion of the circumstances of dicu 
finding 

132. These have been collected and analyzed by Ferguson 1944; sec csp. pp. 107-15. 
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a ces, deals with financial and organizational arrangements. Despite the formulaic 
nature of the texts, we learn a fair amount about the cult, including its organization, 
the rites celebrated in it, and the people who were involved. 

Of particular interest is the identity of those involved in the cult In many of the 
decrees, the individuals named, cither the proposer or the honorand, are Athenian 
citizens. Twelve different individuals, approximately one-third of the total, are 
identified as Athenian citizens by their demotics; 133 most arc not from the Piraeus. 
Names of Greek metics (free noncitizens) from Tiroizen, Herakleia,. and Poros are 
also recorded. 154 The remaining individuals have Greek names, but no identification 
of origin; these may be citizens or metics. The individual priestesses mentioned all 
have Greek names, including the two known from funerary epitaphs. In one, the 
priestess’s husband is also named; he too has a Greek name, although no citizenship 
is given. 135 Thus most of the devotees of Meter appear to have been Athenian citi¬ 
zens, or Greeks from other dries. Of the names connected with the cult in adminis¬ 
trative texts, votive dedications, and funerary offerings from the Piraeus, only one is 
clearly a non-Greek name, the Anatolian Manes, which appears on a small naiskos 
•relief of the enthroned goddess (fig. 47). 136 This name appears as part of a joint 
offering with Mika, presumably his wife, who had a Greek woman’s name, although 
:hcr precise origin is unknown. The cult's membership as a whole reflects the varied 
population of the Piraeus, but it does not suggest a cult that appealed primarily to 
non-Greeks. 

1 / This is an important point, because evaluation of the Meter cult in the Piraeus has 
been colored to a large extent by an assumption that Meter was a foreign deity- and 
■that her cult appealed primarily to foreigners and nonritizens. According to this 
jyiew, the cult’s governing body would have reflected this by organizing itself first as 
'a thiasos, a religious assoriation for nonritizens, and then later as a group of orge- 
foncs, the citizens who controlled religious associations formed primarily to admin¬ 
ister the cults of heroes and foreign deities. Such a development would parallel the 
revolution of the first foreign cult to be formally established in the Piraeus, that of 
Scndis, whose members were organized as thiasotai for nonritizens, and orgeones 
Jfbr citizens. 157 

Yet the organizational documents of the Piraeus Meter cult do not reveal any sep¬ 
aration between citizens and noncitizens. The earliest surviving administrative text, 
TG ii 2 1316, from 246/5 b . c ., grants honors to Agathon and his wife Zeuxion, a priest¬ 
ess of the cult, for financial contributions; here the cult leaders are called orgeones in 

§v 

&■ 

ffy. I 5 >. The corpus of inscriptions connected with the cult, including administrative decrees, votive 
.offerings, and funerary texts, yields a count of thirty-seven names, excluding the archons’ names. 

M'. 154. Metics from Troizcn and Hcraklcia, IG ii 1 1273; from Poros, IG ii 3 132S 1 ,132$ H, and 1327. 

'0 * 35 . Mobius 196s: 39* pi. 34a. 

*36. IG ii* +609 = CCCA II: no. 2 67. 

* 37 - Ferguson 1944:108-9. 

fi¬ 
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the text, although they are named thiasotai in the heading. This could be an error of 
the stonecutter, 138 but it is also possible that either there was no clear difference b|| 
tween the two bodies, or that there were two groups, one of metics and the otherof 
citizens, who worked closely together and may have seen the legal distinction be| 
tween them as less compelling than their common bond in the cult. The honorees 
are both Athenian citizens. The next text in the revised chronological sequence is IQ ; 
ii 1 1273, which contains two honorary decrees, both proposed by metics and both 
honoring metics, one from Troizcn and one from Herakleda. 139 Here the governing 
individuals are quite clearly named thiasotai. 140 -hf 

In the remaining administrative decrees, from 220/19 to 70 B.c., the issuing body 
is consistently the orgeones of the cult. Each decree in the series, apart from the first 
two mentioned above, uses the same prescript. This suggests that some formal rebrf 
ganization of the cult took place in the late third century B.c. From this point oh| 
the orgeones were in control. Another point of consistency found in the later de§ 
crees is the individual officiating at the cult. In the first two decrees, a married cou| 
pie and a man, respectively, serve as priests, but in the succeeding decrees, the sacred 
official is always a woman; this too suggests some reorganization in the cult. 

The varied status of the cults’ members seems especially dear in one of the decrees; 
of the orgeones, IG ii 2 1327- Here the proposer, a metic from Poros, is also name d as- 
one of the cpimcletai (managers). Another epimeletes is an Athenian arizen from did 
deme of Cholargc, while the third is merdy named Ergasion, with no patronymic drj 
civic affiliation. This, plus the name itself, “Worker,” suggests that Ergasion may; 
have been a freedman. This implies that metics, both freeborn foreigners and frced| 
men, had been absorbed into the orgeones and were treated on equal footing witE 
Greek dtizens in the context of the cult’s administration. ?|j| 

One aspect of the Piraeus cult of Meter that emerges from the administrative d<& 
crccs is a strong sense of a dose-knit community among the cult’s members. This ap| 


pears in several references to finandal issues. Individuals are praised for contribhl 
tions to the cult from their own private funds, although this was a fairly commbfi 
practice, indeed, expected of the wealthy. One decree, IG ir 1328 I, however, spells, 
out specifically that the finandal burdens of the cult had become greater than could 
be met from the cult’s funds and implies that in the past such a shortfall would hav^ 
been met by the priestess; this situation was evidently no longer feasible and there/ 


138. Thus Ferguson 1944:138-39, If so, this may be because the inscription is, in fact, the products] 
two different hands, oac in the heading and one in die text. I have not examined the stone personally and. 
photographs do not permit certainty on this point. 

139. The honorand of the second decree is the proposer of the first decree, suggesting some collusion 

among the members of die tbiasos. :$$§! 

140. IG ii* 1273, originally dated to 2S+/3 B.C., was supposedly the earliest decree pertaining to-thc 
cult of Meter. In this decree, the administrators of the cult arc the thiasotai. A recently revised reading ol 
the archoris name in this text as Euxc[i]nos indicates, however, that the inscription should be datedJg. 
222/1 B.C.; see Oikonooiidcs 1978; Habicht 1980. 
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fore other arrangements had to be made. Another, IG ii z 1339, honors a certain 
Chaireas for sharing benefits, ^tAdvApco-ra, perhaps monetary payments, with the 
people and for lending money to the cult without interest while the treasurer was 
out of town. The Piraeus decrees also allude to other aspects of sharing among the 
members. A kitchen is mentioned in one decree, IG iP 1301, implying communal 
dining, and provisions for a common eating dub and burial fund are found in an¬ 
other text, IG ii 1 1327. 

Another indication of a dose-knit community comes from the selection of priest¬ 
esses. Several funerary monuments depict a seated woman holding a tympanum, 
which indicates that the woman (or her family) considered the position of priestess 
prestigious enough to be commemorated after death. One of these is a dedication 
by a husband, suggesting that he sympathized with his wife’s views. This relief 
shows the seated woman holding a temple key and being greeted by a young girl, 
who holds a tympanum in her right hand; the epigram indicates that the girl is a 
■granddaughter who will continue the family tradition of service to the goddess. 141 
.Another text, IG ii 2 132$ II, of 175/+ B.C., states specifically that religious offices 
could remain in one family. Here one individual, Metrodora, daughter of the priest¬ 
ess Euaxis, is named zakoros (temple attendant) for life; one wonders if she had been 
‘named “gift of Meter" to show the family's pride in the priesdy office. One decree, 
IG ii 2 13281, guarantees the priestesses their annual vote of thanks, and some of the 
priestesses who are praised will also be honored with a painting of themselves set up 
ijin the goddess’s precinct; this honor was extended to generous financial benefactors 
|as well. 142 

Several administrative texts also provide evidence on cult ritual. Some of these arc 
ffairly standard practices, found in many cults. The priestess was to conduct sacrifices 
ipn entering office, the riertr^pta (IG ii 2 1315), but how many other sacrifices took 
:place is not known; a reference in the same text to other sacrifices held “on the ap¬ 
pointed days” indicates that there would have been several sacrifices and festivities in 
£thc course of a year. 

Sr • Two particular rituals, the strosis, or spreading, and the agermes , or collection, 
peem especially appropriate to the cult of Meter. The action of the “spreading” is de- 
peribed in one decree concerning the priestess’s financial obligations, IG ii 2 1328 I, 
|where she is required to “spread out the two thrones as beautifully as possible and 
Sput the silver decoration on the female libation bearers and the other women around 
l$he goddess during the collection” (lines 9 —n: [a]r[p<ji]wv<,Lvj dpovovs Bvo [ws] *aA- 

Z'XloTOVS, 7T€piTldotCU 8 * T0UJ KO.L t[o.]i[s ITcJJpl T 7)V $€OV OVCCUS O' Tip dyCp- 


& Hi. Mobius 19 68: 39, pi. 24a. Ckirmonc 1970: 98, pi. 13a - IG ii* 62SS (the monument described in 
text). Another very similar fourth-century a.c. gravestone of a priestess of Meter; of unknown pcovc- 
gnience, is now in the Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford (Anhcuologiad Reports 1960-61:39) • 

0 Hs. Priestesses honored: IG ii 2 1314 and 1334; financial benefactors: IG ii* 1327 and 1329. 
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y.[<x>]i Koafj.ov apyvpovv). The “spreading” is also mentioned as an important duty 
other texts, IG ir 1515 and 1529 (I discuss its meaning further in connection with thf 
cult of Attis). >|j 

IG ii 1 1329 also mentions the agermos. This has-been widely assumed to refer ttff 
collection of offerings for the goddess by the m^ragyrtedy the mendicant priests of 
Meter. 143 Although almost always a term of scorn in literature, the word metragyrt^ 
never appears in any epigraphical document dealing with the cult of Meter, and 
there is no indication that the agermos consisted of begging priests passing the hit?! 
In IG ii 1 1329, Chaireas is praised for joining in the liturgy for the agermos and the 
strosis, suggesting that the agermos was another instance of community sharing. 1 ^ 

In addition to information in these administrative texts, further evidence on the' 
rites of Meter can be gleaned from the votive offerings dedicated to her. The Piraeus 
has yielded a rich assortment of Meter votive statuettes and naiskoi, as well as sq| 
end inscribed bases and small altars. 145 Most of the statuettes and naiskoi follow th| 
standard iconography of Meter representations, showing the seated goddess witif 
her lion, tympanum, and phiale. Almost all are uninscribed and many arc of uncer; 
tain provenience, and so the information they can offer is limited. Nonetheless, theii: 
abundance in this one community offers further proof of the goddess’s popularity 
there. 

A few reliefs use different schemata. An especially fine example is a relief now m 
Berlin, a work of the early fourth century B.C., which illustrates the seated goddess 
being approached by two figures, a young man holding a large trefoil jug and'a 
torch-bearing maiden (fig. 42). These attendant figures, present in many other 
Meter reliefs, both Classical and Hellenistic, allude to mystery rites in the worship 
of Meter. 146 Meter’s capacity to induce personal inspiration is also demonstrated fy 
two other reliefs from the Piraeus discussed in chapter 6, a relief dedicated to Meter 
by two (or more) individuals, prompted by the Kouretes and the Nymphs (fig. 46)^ 
and the votive relief dedicated to Angdistis and Attis (fig. 48). Other evidence citing 
Meter’s individual support includes three texts, two on a statue base (IG ii* 471 J| 
4759) and one on a small altar (IG ii 2 4760), dedicating the object “to the Mother'of 


14$. Oo the role of the metragyrtai In the Greek cull of Meter, see chapter 6 above. 

14+. The term agermos appears in cult regulations from several Greek dries—the cult of Dcmetcr^cl 
Kos, SXG 1006; of Artemis at Halikamassos, 5 I(? 1015; of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia, SIQ $ 39 |p 
Apollo at the Ptoan sanctuary in Boioria, SIG* 655; other examples given by Burkcrt 1985:ioi. In cad 
case, the agermos represents funds for a sacrifice collected from public contributions of the dozens. 

145. Twenty-three naiskos reliefs, twenty-two statuettes, six votive altars and bases, and one sccbn'ci; 
century c.E. bust of a priestess are listed in CCCA II: nos. 267-522 (nos. 509 and 514 arc probably grojto 
reliefs of Hckatc, however; not of Meter). Apparently there were also several terracotta statuettes of ch* 
goddess, noted by Graillot 1912: 506-7; but these have disappeared. The extant glyptic representations^ 
Meter from, the Piraeus arc discussed as a group by Pctrochcilos 1992. 

146. Note the discussion in chapter 6 above. - >: |p 

147. Walter 1959: j+, fig- 22 = CCCA EL, no. 270. ;-Jv§ 
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the gods, the gracious midwife ” 143 Another (IG iff 403 $) preserves an offering by a 
niother on behalf of her daughter. In one epigram from the tombstone of a priestess 
(IG iff 628 S), the goddess is addressed as Myjrrjp IhurrorcKvoSj the Mother who 
begets all. All of these objects stress the dose tics people fdt with Meter and the 
beneficial personal contact they perceived themselves as receiving from hen 

The Piraeus relief illustrating Attis and Angdistis is especially interesting because 
the Piraeus is one of the few .Greek sites to furnish evidence on the cult rituals of 
Attis. In addition to this relief, one inscription, IG iff 1315, mentions a set of rites for 
Aids, the Atddeia; the text praises the priestess for “spreading the couch at both At- 
tideiar From this we learn that there were two festivals of Ards, and that the cere¬ 
mony of the strosis^ the “spreading 3 ’ mentioned in two other texts noted above, was 
connected with Attis in some way. Let us look more dosely at the Piraeus evidence 
to examine Arris and his status in Greek cult. 

We have already seen that in Anatolia, Attis was not the name of a god but a 
priestly title, a survival of the time when Phrygia was an independent kingdom and 
Attis had been a frequent name in the Phrygian royal family. In addition, we should 
note that the cult of the Anatolian Mother was apparently connected with funerary 
ritual, very probably the funerary rites of Phrygian rulers. Within the framework of 
Greek myth, of course. Arris was the lover of Kybele, who died young, and the lit¬ 
erary treatments of the myth of Kybde and Attis consistently mention the death of 
Ards and the rites of mourning for him that formed a part of his festival. 149 The 
.myth may be reflecting an actual practice, a Phrygian ritual honoring a dead king 
“named Attis, and this ritual survived in Greek myth and Greek cult through the rites 
{of the Atddeia, especially the strosis, the act of spreading the couch at the Atddeia (as 
“described in IG iff 1315). Myth and cult jointly suggest that the strosis entailed spread- 
Ibg a funerary couch, on which an Image of Attis was laid as if for ritual mourning. 

; A clear parallel to such a ritual is supplied by the Adonia described by Theokritos, in 
{.which the image of the dead Adonis was laid out every year on a lavishly appointed 
{couch. 150 In another example of strosis, IG iff 132S I, the priestess is ordered to spread 
{two thrones, which implies that an image of Ards would have been seated on a 
: throne parallel to that of Meter. Perhaps these were the two Atddeia, the ritual mar- 
triage and the ritual mourning for the god; each would have involved the spreading 


£•■ 14S. Note also an amphora with a dedication to the burotrophos, found in Mounychiau the same dis 
tic as the presumed location of the principal Mctroon of the Piraeus (Price 1978: 120). This maternal 
[i-hcet of the goddess'$ character is found in other parts of the Greek world too, as in a relief now in Venice 
6c), discussed by Linfert 1966: 497-501, Havelock 1981: no. 171, and F. Naumann 19S3: 242^46. The 
{■piece, a dedication by a mother and daughter, forms a contrasting pair with a parallel votive relief dedi* 
j^ted by the father and son to Hankies (Linfert 1966:500). 

ij&; 149. Diod. Sic. 3,59; sec in general, Hcpding 1903:130-34. This concept is developed further in chap- 
$ below, 

ijo. Theokritos i5.$5-$6. 
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of a couch, one connubial and one funereal. The Piraeus was not the only Greek? 
community to celebrate such rites, for a Hellenistic text from Chios also mentions^ 
throne and the strote, or spreading, 151 suggesting that Attideia were held here to6$ 

Yet another text, IG ii 2 1327, prescribes sacrifices for rots the gods (uni 

named); the stele bearing this inscription was to be set up in the Metroon. This may? 
furnish an additional example of Meter worshipped in conjunction with Artis. M 
more puzzling reference is found in IG ii 2 1329, in which Chaireas is praised for his ' 
piety to rec? dtas, the goddesses. The identity of these goddesses is uncertain, but a: 
likely female partner for Meter is Demeter, the deity most often associated with her? 
in earlier Greek literature and cult. 152 .3$ 

I have described the evidence on the cult of Meter in the Piraeus at length, not 
because it was atypical (in fact, many aspects of the Piraeus cult were quite typical of 
Greek practice in other cities), but because the varied nature of the Piraeus’s e%| 
dencc offers a special insight into the organization, rituals, and emotional content of 
the Greek cult of Meter. This deity was outside the circle of the Olympic pantheon, ' 
and so a separate structure, the orgeones, had to be created to administer her ciiit^ 
but her iconography and that of her companion And $ were part of the Greek artistic! 
and religious tradition. The cult was well integrated into the Piraeus community, afj 
tracting adherents from among citizens, Greek merics, and non-Greeks alike.its^ 
great popularity must have derived in part from the close community of worship-! 
pers that grew up around it and from its ability to speak direedy to its worshippers': 
and to respond to the most basic elements of human existence: food, birth, anf 
death. The antipathy toward Meter expressed in the literature of Classical Athens h) 
in no way supported by evidence for the cult of Meter. Nor is there any intimation!' 
that Meter in the Piraeus was a foreign divinity. The strength of the cult may hav| 
derived from the fact that it flourished outside of the traditional polls structural! 
Greek civic cult and from its ready acceptance of foreigners and freedmen along with; 
citizens. The Meter cult illustrates one aspect of the transition to the more private: 
and personal cults of the Hellenistic period, which may have claimed more Ioyalt|! 
than the older cults of the state. 

The mysteries of Meter continued to be celebrated in other Greek cities as well. A 
sccond-century B.C. inscription from Tfoizen records the establishment of a house- 


^ -il 

151. Forrest 1963: no. 9. 

152. In addition to the material cited in chapter 6 above, sec Reeder 19S7: 4.36, who discusses,*^- 
conflation of the visual images of Meter and Demeter during die Hellenistic period. One of the texts prc| 
scribing the religious duties of the Athenian ephebes, IG ii 1 1009.7, directs the young men to offer* 
phialc to Demctcr, Korc, and Meter, thus reinforcing the pairing of Meter and Dcmctcr in Attica, pefi 
guson 194-4:15S assumed that che phrase rows referred to Meter andAttis, while the reference to^&i 
Beas indicated joint worship of Meter and Artis after his emasculation. Garland 1987:129 suggests : thaf ; 
rows tfcou? were the Mother of the gods and Attis, while the phrase rd$ dca<; indicates Meter and another 
foreign goddess, perhaps Nana. Neither of these suggestions is compelling, since both rely on thc ^ 
sumption that Meter was a foreign deity. 
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figure 6 i. Votive relief illustrating Met® 
and hero cult, from Lcbadcia. Fourth-third century b.cJ 
Courtesy, National Archaeological Museum, Athens^ 


a woman holding two torches, who may be Hekate or an anonymous torch-bcaring; 
attendant. Beyond this figure is a mature, bearded male god holding a horn of 
plenty and flanked by two snakes; this may be the local god Trophonios, who had|f 
famous oracular shrine near Lebadeia , 155 or Zeus Meilichios. To the right of the 
bearded god stand three armed youths, the three Kouretes, and behind two youths- 
with pointed caps, the Dioskouroi. .; J| 

In front of the Dioskouroi are four much smaller figures, a woman and three chil-:? 
dren, whose size indicates that they are human, not divine. They stand before a lbv| 
table on which are placed pyramidal cakes of the sort regularly used in funerary 
meals as offerings to the dead . 1S6 Thus wc see that the work is a funerary relief!, 
offered by the wife and children to the deceased, presumably the father of the faifif 
ily, who is the veiled initiate being presented to Meter. Despite his mortal origins, M 
stands equal in stature and apparently on equal footing with the gods, indicating 
that this is a relief of the heroized dead. . r p 

All of the deities in this relief have some chthonic symbolism, appropriate ina; 
scene with powerful funerary connotations, and all have some connection wit^ 
Meter. Persephone, Dionysos, and Pan had long been her companions, as had die 
Kouretes. A torch-bearing woman is a frequent attendant on Meter reliefs; if she;-& 
Hekate, there would be a common association with Meter in mystery cult . 157 One. 
interpretation of the work proposes that the relief illustrates a scene of the dead 

j| 

155. Pausanias 9.39. 

156. Thongcs-Stringaris 196$: 19,56-63. :|^ 

157. For Meters connection with Pcrscphooc (and Demeter), Dionysos, Pan, and the Kouretes,^ce 

chapter 6 above. Oq Meta- and Hekate, see Roller 1991:1+1-4^- -$S 
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man’s initiation into the mysteries of Trophonios , 158 but the initiation ceremonies 
arc directed, not to Trophonios, but to Meter. The relief vividly illustrates Metcris 
[prominence in funerary cult and implies that initiation into her mysteries offers the 
[deceased passage to a better life in the next world 

l The same sentiment may underlie a series of reliefs in which Meter is depicted at¬ 
tending a funerary banquet . 159 One example of this type is a relief from Kos, a small 
■Stele of the late fourth century B.C . 160 The relief depicts a couple, the man reclining, 
[the woman seated, at a banquet table presided over by Meter, present with her usual 
[[attributes of lion, tympanum, and phiale. Below this group a man stands with up¬ 
raised right hand; beside him is a large snake, which reinforces the chthonic charac¬ 
ter of the scene. Meter’s position at the banquet also helps demonstrate the god¬ 
dess’s special affinity for the heroized dead. 

\ Other reliefs depicting Meter may also refer to mystery rites, although without 
the funerary connotation. A complex relief carved onto a natural rock outcrop on 
the island of Paros depicts Meter seated in the company of several divinities includ¬ 
ing Pan and the Nymphs, who are being approached by a group of human wor¬ 
shippers, now barely identifiable . 161 The Thracian goddess Bendis appears to the left 
: of the Nymphs, and beyond Bendis. sits Meter. An inscription records that the relief 
..was dedicated by a Thracian, Adamas the Odrysian, to the Nymphs. The poor con¬ 
dition of the relief precludes certain identification of many of the figures on it, but 
[drawings by earlier travelers to the island indicate that a torch-bearing young woman 
[was depicted on the relief near Meter, an allusion to mystery rites in which Meter 
[would participate . 162 Another interesting series of open-air reliefs depicting Meter, 
[Artis, and their attendants were carved onto cliffs near Akrai, in Sicily. These reliefs, 

■ dating from the fourth through second centuries B.C., are in poor condition, but the 
[ scenes on them offer testimony to. the widespread connection of the goddess with a 
[ mountain environment and to the power of mystic rites for Meter in Sicily during 
lithe Hellenistic period . 163 

METER IN HELLENISTIC 
[LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 

[Apart from the profundities of cult ritual and mystic imagery, a radically different 
world appears in several literary texts of the Hellenistic period. Here the treatment 

ij8. Waiter 1939, whose careful discussion of the work is soli of great value; on his suggestion con- 
[ceming Trophonios, see esp. pp. 60-6J. 

t 159 . These have been studied as a group by Miccopoulou 1996, although the identification of some 
•[examples in her corpus is tentative. 

160. Mitropoulou 1977:137-3$, no. 29; F. Naumann 19S3: no. 423; Mitropolou 1996:138—39, K$. 

§ 161. F. Naumann 1983: no. 427 (with earlier bibliography), pi. 28,2 and pi. 29. 

162. For a careful discussion of this relief and the drawings of it by earlier travelers, sec Bodnar 1973. 
& For discussion of the Akrai reliefs, sec Sfameni Gasparro 1973: 267-76, and 1996; F. Naumann 
[ ^983:202-8, nos. +2S-39. 
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of Meter (usually called Kybele or Rhea) and her attendants exemplifies the intellec¬ 
tual gap between educated men and ordinary people. The goddess herself is less'! 


figure of awe, and more one designed to introduce a note of exoticism or eccentnc| 


W 


icy into a narrative. A rather amusing example can be found in the Epidaurian Hyrrirf 
to the Mother of the gods, dated to the third century B.c. 164 After beginning 
an invocation to the Pleiades, the hymn conflates Meter with Dcmeter, portraying 
the Mother of the gods wandering across the earth, as if searching for her daughS 
ten 165 Father Zeus calls her back to heaven, lest she meet up with bright-eyed lions 


and gray wolves (as in Homeric Hymn 14 - 40 - The goddess refuses to do so, and ini 
deed, why should she? Lions and wolves axe her natural companions. 166 Instead, she 
continues to wander. ->\|j 

Clearly, at the time this text was written. Meter’s association with the mountains 
and with wild animals was not expressive or threatening, as it had been in the Bacj 
choc , but merely idiosyncratic. At one point (line 7), she even shakes her wild hair,.an 
action often ascribed to her human followers but not to the goddess herself. In tafe 
lag on the eccentric qualities of her human attendants, Meter has ceased to bet 
figure of dignity, and the poem, while drawing on earlier, more emotionally dra-j 
made treatments of her personality and doings, presents her as a subject for parody! 
not a figure of respect. A similar example is found in Theokritos’s twentieth idyilf 
The poet tells us chat just as Rhea weeps for her country boy (Attis), so the country 
bumpkin of this poem should expea favors from his true love. 167 The poet has rc| 
duced the emotional expression of Meter’s rituals to the aspect of a figure of fun, ba 
par with the nymphs and shepherds of pastoral poetry. 

Meter evidently figured in the work of Rallimachos, although the texts are $'$ 
fragmentary that their context must remain uncertain. Rallimachos comments u| 
the exotic behavior of Meter’s followers in his third Iambos } where the port refasJtb 
one who “tosses Phrygian hair to Kybebe [sic] and cries out to Adonis” 168 In the 
fourth lambos, the laurel tree swears “by the Mistress [Atvnoiva] to whom cymbris 
resound.” 169 Here the association of Meter Kybele with uncontrolled emotional be¬ 
havior is automatic. The poet may well be expressing the disdain felt by many'edu 1 
cated Greeks for the unusual behavior and open expression of emotion that the cult 
of Meter was supposed to induce. i|| 

This disdainful humor extends to Meter’s attendants, as a new character enters the 


164. Hymn to Meter from Epidauros, 1 G iv 1 131. Here I follow West 1970: 212-15, who daws the text 

to the third century B.c, on metrical grounds. This date fits well with the lighthearted treatment of the 
goddess and the implied parody of Euripides *Helen 1501-6S. jffjj 

165. C£ the conflation between Meter and Dcmcter in the third choral ode from Euripides’ 

This conflation is reinforced by the subsequent lines (“Father Zeus calls you”), a dear reference toH^ 
Hymn Don. 460-61. 

166. As West (citing Latte) pointed out (West 1970: 214). ^ 

167. Theokritos 20.40, 

168. KalKmachos, lambos 3.35 (Pfeiffer fc. 193). ;'|| 

169. Ibid. 4.105 (Pfeiffer fr. 194). 
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literary horizon. For the first time we meet a figure who was to bulk large in later 
Greek and Roman literature and cult practice, Meter’s eunuch priest, the Gallos. 
This individual appears in a theme popular with Hellenistic epigrammatists, the en¬ 
counter of the Gallos with a lion. Five examples survive, dating from the late third 
and early second century B.C., Anth. pal, 6.217-20 and 237, and a sixth, Anth. pal . 
6.234, also concerns a Gallos . 170 Each recounts a similar story: the eunuch priest of 
Meter either takes shelter in a cave (Anth. pal, 6.2:75 219,220) or wanders in the de¬ 
serted countryside (Anth. pal, 6.21$, 237)* Here he is attacked by a Jion, but is able to 
frighten away the animal by beating on his tympanum and waving his wild mop of 
hair. As a mark of his gratitude to the goddess for saving him, he makes a dedication 
to the goddess (called both Kybele and Rhea), offering his robes and hair, (6.217, 
237), his tambourine (6.220), or an image of the beast that attacked him (6.218). 171 

These epigrams mark the earliest appearance of the word “Gallos” to denote a 
priest of Meter . 172 They also provide the earliest clear evidence that these priests 
were eunuchs. Given the notoriety that these priests were to receive in later Greek 
and Roman literature, their late appearance in the cult of Meter is surprising. One 
reason for this may be that the word “Gallos” itself was new, created by the Greeks 
during the Hellenistic period to describe these priests. Its source is uncertain, but it 
is likely that the term was a shortened form of the word “Galatos” or Galatian, re¬ 
ferring to a Celtic group that entered Anatolia in the early third century B.C. 173 The 
Galatians settled in the older Phrygian heartland of central Anatolia, where they be¬ 
came such a dominant presence that the region came to be called Galatia. Wc have 
already seen that Galatian priests were active at Meter’s Pessinuntine shrine. Under 
these circumstances it would not be surprising if “Gated” or “Galli” became generic 
terms for the priests of Meter 

These priests were not always regarded with amused contempt, for wc learn from 
Polybios and Livy that they could be influential figures within their communities. 
■Two incidents arc particularly ceiling: during the Roman siege of Sestos, in western 
. Asia Minor, in 190 B.C., the Galli approached the Roman army and persuaded it to 
'spare the city (Polybios 21.6; Livy 37-9-9), and in 189 B.C., when the Roman army 
;,was maneuvering near Pessinous, the Galli met the army and predicted victory, thus 

Z 170. The texts oiAntk. pal. 6.217-20 arc taken from Gow and Page 1965, that of 237 from Gow and 
>; Pagc 1968. For a discussion of these poems, see Gow i960. Note alsovintfr. pal . 6.254, a dedication by 1 
Gallos, although lacking reference to a lion. 

i 171 * Gow and-Page 1965: II, 24-25, suggest that this is a painting of the episode, and propose that all 
;^fbur epigrams were derived from a common source, an inscription on a pa in ring depicting the event. 

5. ^ t7a. KidUimachos's^iri^ fr 7S9 (Pfeiffer 194-9), indudes the word TokAo?, the Gallos, here meaning 
•driver in Phrygia; see also Pliny, KH 51.5.9, fie 411 Pfeiffer. Pfeiffer fr, 791, the word / aAAo* as the tide of 
Jan unknown work by KhlHmachos. 

%'■ 173 - Lane 1996. Both indent and modern sources connect the term with the river Gallos, which flows 
through Pessinous. Kailimachos, in Pliny, NH 31.5.9; Alexander Polyhistor, rGrHist 273 F 74-; OvidFarri 
24 * 3 < 5 i- 66 ; sec also Cumonc 1910: 674-76 and Waelkcns 1971: 564-67. Lane 1996:131, proposes inverting 
■ this argument, suggesting that the river Gallos cook its name from the Galatian people who settled in that 
Region. 



encouraging the Romans’ military efforts (Polybios 21.37.4-7; Livy 38.1S.9-ro). Ini; 
both situations, the Galli were met with respect, although Livy does comment on 
their strange appearance and fanatical songs. It is noteworthy, though, that in con-' 
texts where the Galli were engaged in serious diplomatic activity, their appearance 
and sexual status are not used to degrade them. . J| 

In these epigrams, however, wc see an individual whose appearance, actions, and 
sexual status mark him as a deviant. To an extent, this is not surprising; the Gallos 
was a descendant of the metragyrtes of fourth-century sources, as is clear in one cpi-f 
gram where the word metmgyrtes is substituted for Gallos, 174 and the metmgynss of 
earlier Greek literature was clearly a figure of disdain. Yet the appearance of the. 
maragynes is rarely a source of comment, and his sexuality is never mentioned. In 
contrast, the sexual status ©f the GaUi in the epigrams is dearly a point of emphasis- 
They were castrated (verjro^os, 6.234) and effeminate [-qp.tyvvaiKa, 6.217). Moreover,' 
they had distinctly feminine appearance and personalities: they had long loose hair- 
(6.217, 219, 220, 234), sometimes perfumed (6.234), and they wore women’s cloth! 
ing (6.219). In the course of their rituals, they shrieked (6.219,234), waved their hair 
wildly (6.21S, 219, 220), and banged on various noisy instruments (6.217,218, 220J 
237). This same image occurs in a passage preserved by Hephaestion, ascribed by 
him to “one of the more recent [i.e., Hellenistic] poets”; here it is the feminine form' 
“Gallai” that refers to the wandering priests of Meter, with their erratic behavior and; 
use of raucous music: 3 


jTaAAcu prjrpos 6 pea) 9 <f>iX 66 vp(jot. SpopaSes 
ais evrea Trarayeirai xal yaA/cea. Kporaka 

The roaming thyrsus-loving GaJJtai of the Mountain Mother dash their instruments 
and bronze castanets . 175 

This passage too suggests that individuals with such outre appearance and habits' 
had become almost a cliche of un-Hellenic appearance and manners. 4 | 

Was the picture of the Galli drawn by the Greek poets accurate? Several of the adj 
tivitics described in the epigrams were not new to the Meter cult; the participants in 
the rituals illustrated on the Ferrara krater (figs. 43, 44) also toss their hair about 
while striking tambourines and castanets. The implication here, however, is that 
such behavior is indicative of deviant sexuality and effeminacy. The Galli’s activities; 


174. IxiAntb. pal. 6.218 the priest is called a Afyrpoy ayCprr)^ but in the other four epigrams the word 

Gallos is used. -$|j 

175. Hephaestion p. 39, van Ophuijscn 1987: 109-10, Pfeiffer 1949: & 761. cautiously attributes tlu£ 
passage to Kallimachos, one of his “Fragmcnca Inccni Auctoris” The couplet is in galliambic meter, s§ 
named because it was used in hymns to the Mother of the gods (the same meter is used by Catullus in h$ 
poem 63). Hephaestion records chat Kallimachos wrote in gaUiambics, and on that basis Wilamowiri 
1879:198 ascribes this fragment to Kallimachos, but Hcphacsnons text docs not support that assumption.; 
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in honor of their goddess served as a form of caricature at best and of degradation at 
worst. 

We have no information suggesting that castration and effeminacy were typical of 
the Meter cult. The Galli never appear in any cult regulation or decree, and their ac¬ 
tivities seem to have been limited to Asia Minor (no Galli are attested in the Piraeus 
material, for example.) The Hellenistic epigrams appear to exaggerate the character¬ 
istics of the Galli to create an artificial literary image, that of a despised group of cas- 
trari (the feminine form JaAAai anticipates Catullus 63) and foreigners whose eccen¬ 
tric appearance and behavior put them beyond the pale of respectable society. 

These references to Meter and her priests in Hellenistic literature, although brief 
and fragmentary, exhibit several trends. We see no personal accounts of religious rit¬ 
uals observed or emotional involvement experienced, as was the case in the descrip¬ 
tions of Pindar and Euripides. Instead, Meter has become a figure of lighthearted 
mockery, and her legendary background, her priests, and her rituals are flippantly 
dismissed. It is interesting to compare Pindar, who, as an adherent of the goddess, 
describes the Meter cult from the inside, with Kallimachos, who describes the trap¬ 
pings of the Meter cult from the outside. Whereas Pindar proudly announces that 
he worships the goddess with nocturnal choruses in his own home (Pythian 
3.77-79), Kallimachos treats Meter’s rites as bizarre, behavior with which he felt no 
sympathy. 

In the opinion of learned men. Meter had become a symbol of uncivilized—that 
is, non-Hellenic—behavior. The appearance of the word "Gallos” to refer to a priest 
of Meter reinforces this attitude. Since the term never appears in any text describing 
religious activity, its use in literature may be another way of downgrading the ad¬ 
herents of Meter’s rites by describing the goddess’s priests as Galatian foreigners, 
members of an ethnic group that the Greeks found troublesome at best and de¬ 
structive barbarians at worst. 

This negative attitude toward the Meter cult finds echoes in other sources. An ex¬ 
plicit example is found in a third- or sccond-century B.c. Pythagorean text, a treatise 
on the modesty of women. 176 In giving examples of proper female behavior, the text 
states that women are to be permitted to leave the house to participate in the cults 
of the polis, but enjoins them against taking part in orgies and rites of Meter 
(opyMcncov Kai p<iTpioa<7fux)v\ for these lead to drunkenness and ecstasy of the 
soul, behavior unbecoming to the mistress of the household. A late-second- or first- 
century b.c. cult regulation from Eresos, on Lesbos, reflects a similar attitude. 177 
* The text gives a list of prohibited activities within an unidentified sacred temenos: 
l access to the area is denied to women who have recently given birth, Galli, and 


176. Phintys, On the Modesty of Women, p. $93, cd. ThcsldF 1965:151-54. 

177. Schwyzer 1925: no. 653. 
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women who yaXXd^tv —that is, hold Gallic rites to Meter. Such statements may welf 
reflect a common public attitude toward Meter and her followers—namely, thaf 
participating in Meter’s rites was something that decent people did not do. They 
suggest that the cynicism of the poets was closer to the dominant public opinion of; 
the Meter cult. 178 


SUMMARY: METER g 

AND HELLENISTIC SOCIETY 

... , . . M 

The evidence on Meter in Hellenistic society vividly illustrates the intensity, ubicj-; 
uity, and tenacity of the Mother Goddess cult. Within this general partem, though '; 
there are several trends. We see distinct regional responses to the Meter cult; Meter: 
has become less a civic deity and more a deity of private cult; and there is a widen| 
jjng gap between the actions of ordinary people and the reactions of intellectuals and 
literati. The one overriding aspect of the Meter cult is its prominence in so many 
Hellenistic dries and its ability to touch the lives of people so forcefully. 

By the end of the Hellenistic period, the cult of the Phrygian goddess had moved 
far from Anatolia, and it is informative to trace the differing regional patterns in hei; 
cult. In Phrygia, many of the features of the Phrygian Matar remained strong. She" 
was still the preeminent divinity, attracting support in older Phrygian centers. No 
important monuments comparable to the impressive carved Phrygian facades were 
created during this rime, but this was a result of the decline of Phrygia as political 
power and the absence of a wealthy elite able to sponsor such monuments, not a lack 
of interest in Meter. Only in Pessinous was the Meter cult important enough to ex¬ 
ercise some political dour, and this was due to patronage from outside Phrygia^ 
from the Attalid dynasty. In Lydia, Meter continued to be one important deit£ 
among many, and the status of her cult, espedally in Sardis, reflects both her suboi| 
dinate status to other deities and, again, the importance of Greek patronage, in th| 
case from the Sdeutid dynasty. 

In the Greek dries of Asia Minor, Meter shared her position with the traditional 
Olympian pantheon. While rarely the most important deity. Meter was a visible 
presence in the dries of this region, as is dear from her urban shrines both in older 
dries such as Kolophon and Smyrna and in the new aty of Pergamon. She also cop 
turned to be a deity of the landscape, worshipped in the mountains, hollow valle^ 
and caves where she had always been most at home. In some areas, the need to com,: 
municate with the Mountain Mother in her outdoor home was dearly powerful arfc 

m 

M 

■:JS 

178. In the same vein, a third-century B.C. letter talks of a festival for the -women in which music ^ 
be provided by Phrygian flutes and a musician called Zenobios the Effeminate, with his tympanum, cyti; 
bals, and castanets; see Grenfell and Hunt 1906: Hibch Papyri 1 .5+. 
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led to the establishment or revival of extramural sanctuaries at sites such as Metrop¬ 
olis, Mamurt Kale, and Kapikaya. In another trend. Meter became an increasingly 
strong presence in private cult, commemorated in household shrines and graves. 

In Greece itself, Meter's connection with the outdoor environment had never , 
been strong, and apart from Athens, she had never been a significant force in politi¬ 
cal cult. In this region, however. Meter had long been valued as a source of personal 
inspiration, a trend that continued, since Meter increasingly became a deity of per¬ 
sonal cult. Her visual image and the rites celebrated for her illustrate that people 
considered her a folly Hcllcnized deity, but her cult did not occupy a prominent 
place in public life. Instead, she was the deity invoked to preside over birth and 
death, and was supported by private organizations whose membership cut across 
social and legal status. Her cult is a vivid demonstration of the changing social fab¬ 
ric of religion in the Hellenistic Greek dries, as the older cults of the polis, which 
bad reinforced the bonds of class and dtizenship, gave way to the religious expres¬ 
sions of individuals. 

This is the message that comes through most dearly in religious communities 
such as those in Philaddphia and the Piraeus—namely, that Meter’s power in private 
cult derived from her ability to respond to her worshippers’ most personal needs. 
The material from these groups does much to explain the appeal of the goddess and 
also to indicate why we sec so many votive offerings to her, yet hear so little of her 
■in the formal cults of the polis. The cult’s wide diffusion and continuing ability to 
; draw followers from a broad cross-section of people show dearly that the goddess’s 
-power derived, not from a provincial Anatolian culture, but from a very forceful 
concept of her personal interaction with people’s daily lives. 

The reaction to this personal cult, however, was also forceful. Underlying some of 
i the anaent material (and much of the modem discussion of it) is the implication 
[ that Meter’s adherents were people on the margins of Greek soaety. To an extent, 

[ this may be true, for apart from a few areas (Pergamon is one example), Meter seems 
|not to have been a deity who commanded the attention of the ruling elite and the 
‘ intellectual dass. Indeed, the almost cynical treatment she received in Hellenistic 
; literature implies that many educated Greeks considered her cult an object of scorn, 
i)and the social makeup of the community of Meter in the Piraeus, whose member¬ 
ship induded women and noncitizens, may indicate why this was so. The text from 
'’ Eresos even implies that some of Meter’s functions, her assodation with birth and 
fdcath, may have brought a form of ritual pollution on her adherents. The Hellcnis- 
|fic literary tradition strengthens this marginalization by implying that the cult was 
|under the control of effeminate, desexed barbarians, often eccentrics of unusual ap¬ 
pearance and behavior. The extensive finds of votive offerings to the goddess and 
phe cult regulations of Philaddphia and the Piraeus tell us that most of Meter’s ad¬ 
herents were not eccentrics and social deviants; indeed, some may even have main- 

1 
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tained a stricter behavioral code than the general public. This negative reaction; 
however, reinforces a point made several times in this chapter, that the cult of Meter 
was in many cases outside the mainstream cults of the Hellenistic Greek city. This 
antithesis between the negative public image of the Meter cult and the private real? 
ity of the positive experience that individuals found in it may be the most salient 
characteristic of Meter in the Hellenistic era. 
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3 • FROM CULT TO MYTH 




8 - THE MYTH OF CYBELE AND ATTIS 


r he Mother’s shrines, cult images, votive offerings, hymns, and dedicatory 
texts form the actual remains of cult practice. They illustrate how people in 
the ancient Mediterranean world worshipped a mother goddess, and offer 
fome insight as to why they did so. A rather different view appears in the major nar¬ 
rative cycle concerned with the goddess. This is the myth of Cybele, the Mother of 
jSie gods, and her youthful lover Attis . 1 The story, recounted over several centuries 
|and by many authors, describes the essential dements of the life of Cybde: the dr- 
jSimscances of her birth, her recognition as a goddess, her relationship with the 
fpung shepherd Attis, and the castration and death of Attis. The narrative brings the 
fgoddess out of the world of abstract religious imagery and invests her with a dra- 
jmaric reality as vivid as that of any Homeric deity. 

gfcYct the myth was more than a dramatic story. It acquired the status of a hieros logos, 
^sacred tale whose function was to introduce the Phrygian divinities Cybde and 
|&is to the Greek and Roman world. Learned men of Greece and Rome invoked 
>&e myth to explain the variety of cult practices connected with the Great Mother of 
|fie gods and to offer a rationale for some of the cult’s unusual features, notably the 
^castration of the goddess’s priests. An analysis of this myth is therefore an important 
|part of any attempt to understand the nature of the Mother Goddess. Wc shall need 

t 

jgjj&x. 1 use the word “myTh n here in the sense of a traditional talc told 'with reference to the gods or reli- 
^oiis ritual. When discussing the myth, I call the goddess Cybele, since this is the name that many liter* 
W^ouroa use when describing her role in the traditional talc. This will help keep Cybele the figure of 
distinct horn, the figure of cult who was addressed as Matar, Macr, Magna Mater, or the Mother 
’^dfthc gods. 

W. 



to consider the origin of the myth, its relation to cult ritual, and the nature of Jt| 
transmission through written sources. An analysis of the myth will also demonstrate’ 
the long life and staying power of the goddess, for the many peoples who wo|| 
shipped the Mother Goddess both absorbed and in turn helped shape the myth. ^ 

A key feature of the myth of Cybele and Attis is its connection with Anatolia. The 
story reputedly originated there, and, as the worship of the Phrygian Mother Gd|l 
dess spread to the west, the myth of Cybele and Attis was used to connect the rites 
held for Meter/Magna Mater outside of Phrygia with her Anatolian homeland. 
this reason, the story of Cybele and Attis should be distinguished from other mvtbs' 
and legends about the Mother Goddess. We have already seen several examples 'ojfj 
Greek myths that became enmeshed with the Phrygian Mother Goddess: her assepj 
ciation with Dcmeter and Korc, her conflation with Rhea, and her assimilation with 
the story of the birth of Zeus on Crete. Another powerful example is found in] 
Rome, where the Magna Mater became attached to the legend of Aeneas on Mount: 
Ida and the founding of Rome. This chapter focuses on a different story, one that 
both Greeks and Romans called Phrygian. The ethnic identity of the myth, however,! 
raises several problems. Knowledge of it comes to us entirely through Greek 'anlj 
Latin texts, and the syncretisms that shaped the Mother Goddess’s cult in Greek, arii 
Roman society have clearly left their mark on these texts. As we shall see, authentic; 
Phrygian material docs underlie the myth, but the narrative as it is preserved focus] 
bears the imprint not only of Phrygia but of the cultures that preceded the Phrygians! 
in Anatolia as well. It also reflects the perspectives of the Greeks and Romans, wfi§ 
presented the myth in a way that suited their own religious and political needs ail'd 
their view of the Phrygians. 

Thus this myth is central to the cult of the Mother in Phrygia, Greece, and Roriic* 
Yet the written accounts of it will lead us primarily to Greek and, especially, Roman 
perspectives. Tor this reason, I have placed the discussion of it between the preseS 
tation of cult material from Greece and that from Rome. While analyzing the narrag 
tives about Cybele and Attis, we should remember that we are hearing the voices gf 
. Greek and Latin authors talk about Phrygia, rather than the voices of the Phrygian! 
talking about their own myth and cult. We shall need to sort out these disparity 
voices in order to find the Phrygian elements in this talc of the Phrygian Mother 
Goddess. 


THE MYTH AND ITS SOURCES 

I have used the phrase “the myth of Cybele and Attis but as is so often the casdi 
ancient myths and legends, there is no single narrative describing the life of th<|| 
two figures. Instead, the story of Cybele and her consort exists in a number ofv<g 
sions, each with a slightly different slant to it. This analysis will thus begin withgj 
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summary of the basic plot. 2 In most accounts of the myth, the story Ms into two 
pans: (i) the origin and background of Cybele, and (2) her love affair with Attis and 
its unfortunate aftermath. The first part, dealing with the origin of the goddess, 
appears less frequently in the surviving sources, although it is known in two quite 
different versions, that of Diodoros, 3 and that of Pausanias and Amobius. 4 The sec¬ 
ond part, the relationship of Cybele and Arris, appears in virtually all references to 
the myth. These accounts M into three general story patterns: (1) a version pre¬ 
served by Pausanias, who credits it to Hermesianax (I shall call this Pausanias A); 5 
(2) the account of Diodoros; and {5) the account attributed to the priesthood in 
Pcssinous and preserved at length by Ovid, 6 Pausanias (Pausanias’s second version 
of the story, here called Pausanias B), 7 and Amobius. 8 

The first element in the stoiy is the background of the goddess before she met 
Artis. Diodoros’s account is in the form of a story pattern occurring widely in Greek 
myth and folklore, telling of a child who is exposed at birth, miraculously survives, 
and is later recognized by its parents under unusual circumstances. In this case the 
child was a daughter of Maion, king of Lydia, and his wife Dindymene. Exposed at 
birth by her father on Mount Cybelon, she was fed by wild animals and received the 
name Cybele from the place where she was exposed. She was widely known for her 
kindness to young animals and children and thus acquired the names “Great 
Mother 5 ’ and “Mother of the mountains ” Having reached adulthood, she fell in love 
with a Phrygian youth, Attis, and became pregnant by him, at the point when she 
was reunited with her parents. (The subsequent events in Diodoros’s narrative rc- 
i counting the fate of Cybele and Attis are given below.) 

A more complex tale on the goddess’s origins is that of Arnobius and Pausanias B. 
^Neither author uses the name Cybele at .all; instead, both introduce the Magna 
Mater as the oldest of the gods. In Amobius’s version, Jupiter attempts to rape the 

| ’ z. The ancient sources for the myth of Cybele and Attis have bocn collected in several modem works, 
';of which the most complete arc Rapp 1890-94, Drexlcr 1894-97, and Hepding 1905: j-97. Hcpdiag 
'-focuses primarily on the legend of Attis, and brings in Cybele only when her story relates to that of Attis. 
Vcrmascxcn 1966 and id. 1977: 88-95 also emphasize the legend of Attis, but in both of these discussions, 
^Vcrmasercn focuses on creating an internally coherent and attractive version of the story. In doing so, he 
Smooths over many inconsistencies in detail and unevenness in the accuracy of the various written 
. sources, thus depriving his studies of much critical value. 

3. Diodoros preserves two versions of the myth of Cybele. The first, Diodoros 3.57, which may be 
^called a Greek version, links the origin of the Mother Goddess with the Greek myth of Ouranos and Gc. 
|In the second version, 3.58-59, the emphasis is on Phrygia and the Phrygian figures of Cybele, Artis, 
\Marsyas, and Midas. 

4 . Pausanias 7.17.10-11; Amobius,^. not. 5.5-7. 

•$y. 5 . Pausanias 7.17.9, the so-called ^Lydian* version. A narrative fairly similar to Pausanias’s is given by 
hjSctvius, Comm. adAen. 9.115. 

6 . Ovid, Fasti 4.221-44. 

?£ 7 - Pausanias 7.17.10-12, the so-called Phrygian version. The reasons why Pausanias preserved two 
;v,such differing versions of the myth arc discussed below. 

8. For a summary of the different versions of the myth and the principal sources of each version, see 
;';^hc end of this chapter. 
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Magna Mater as she lies sleeping on Mount Agdos in Phrygia* Frustrated in the ail 
tempt, the god pours out his semen on the mountain, which becomes pregnant aa§ 
gives birth to a wild and uncontrollable creature named Agdesris [sic\ with the gen¬ 
itals and libido of both sexes. Pausanias preserves a tale similar to this, stating that: 
Zeus, while asleep, poured out his sperm on the earth, which in time brought fbrti} 
the androgynous Agdistis, 9 Agdistis’s dual sexuality and the violent lust resulting 
from it form a threat to gods, who react by chopping off the male genitalia. As these 
fall to the ground, they produce an almond tree; whereupon the daughter of Sant 
garios (a major river in Phrygia) picks the fruit of the tree and immediately become! 
pregnant, giving birth to the beautiful child Attis. In each case, Amobius and Pan? 
sanias use this episode to lead into the passion that Agdistis conceives for the young 
Attis, strongly implying that Agdistis is playing the role given to Cybele in other vert 
sions of the myth. Amobius does mention the Magna Mater as the rival of Agdistis 
for the love of the young Attis, but Agdistis is dearly the center of Amobius’s stdtf 
For both authors, the purpose of this part of the myth seems to be to introduce 
Agdistis into the narrative and to lay the groundwork for the connection between 
sexuality and violence. 

The second and more widdy known aspect of the myth of Cybde and Attis d<| 
scribes the rdationship between the two, namely, their love affair and its tragic co$| 
sequences, ending in Attis’s death, usually through sclf-castrarion. This is dearly thi 
focal point of the myth. It was the section of the traditional tale that attracted-die 
most attention in Mediterranean antiquity, in part because of the sensational nature 
of the material and in part because it provided the rationale for the self- castration-dj 
the Mother's priests, an act otherwise inexplicable to the Greeks and Romans. I dpi 
summarize the three versions of the story of Attis noted above. 

The version offered by Pausanias A is the only one that lacks any reference th| 
personal attachment between the goddess and Attis. 10 Here Attis is a human baS| 
who achieves his divine status through his devotion to the goddess, and his divinity 
is explained, not through a love affair, but through his support of the goddess's ci|| 
In this account, Attis was bom in Phrygia of human parents, normal except for'.tg 
fact that he was unable to beget children. As an adult, he moved to Lydia and esta’g 
lished the rites of the Mother there. These rites attracted an enormous following 
more so than the cult of Zeus, with the result that Zeus was jealous and sent a boar 
to kill Attis. In view of the manner of his death, the Galatian residents of Pessinpp 
refused to eat pork, 11 ;||f 


9. I use the spelling Agdistis for this bisexual creature, since this is the form most frequently attested 

in the literary sources that record the myth. Several variant spellings of the name occur in Anatoliaggt 
the examples tited in n. 26 below. >$|| 

10. Pausanias 7.17.9. ^ sjfl 

11. A more grisly variant on this narrative can be found in Scrvius’s Commentary on Aenad 9.xijjp£ 
Scrvius’s story, too. Arris becomes conspicuous for Iris devotion ro the Magna Mater, but in this accqp 
Artis’s undoing is his physical beauty, which attracts the attention of the king of his (unnamed) dty.sft 
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The other accounts of the Attis myth focus on the personal relationship between 
Cybele and Attis. Diodoros preserves a rather simple tale in which the human 
Cybele, cast out by her parents, falls in love with the handsome young shepherd 
Attis. She becomes pregnant by him but then is recognized by her parents and taken 
. in again. When they leam of her pregnancy, they cause Attis to be killed, whereupon 
. Cybele goes mad with grief and wanders through the countryside. Eventually, after 
a famine, she is recognized as a goddess and Attis is worshipped with her. Because 

■ his body had long since disappeared, an image of him served as the focal point of 
: his cult 

;; The third version is surely the most memorable one, the story of the passionate 
: affair between the two principals that ends with the castration and death of Attis. In 

■ addition to the narratives of Pausanias and Amobius mentioned above, this myth is 
“ .recounted in detail by Ovid and appears in the work of several other authors, in- 
' eluding Theokritos, Seneca, Lucian, and many authors of late antiquity, both pagan 
tand Christian. 12 The large number and long chronological span of the extant ac- 
\counts of this tale suggest that this was the version that circulated most widely. The 
lintemal details of the various authors are somewhat inconsistent, but the general 
^outline of the plot follows a standard program. The goddess, variously called Magna 
fMater-(Ovid, Amobius), Agdistis (Pausanias B, Amobius), or simply the turret- 
|crowned goddess (Ovid), conceives a grand passion for the handsome young Attis. 
|ln every version, it is clear that the affair was an unhappy one, whether because Attis 
^himself was unfaithful (Ovid) or because Attis was drawn away into an arranged 
'■marriage with the daughter of the king of Pessinous (Pausanias B and Amobius, 
|who names the Pessinuntine king Midas). As a result of this intervention by an 
(. outside party, Attis castrates himself (Ovid, Pausanias B, Amobius) and dies of his 
' “wounds, proclaiming as he does so that his death is deserved because of his unfeith- 
^fulness to the goddess. The goddess mourns his death profoundly, and because of 
fehcr sincere unhappiness, Zeus grants her requests that Artis’s body remain uncor- 
IJtupted (Pausanias B, Amobius) and that his self-castration be followed by his priests 
|(Ovid). 


^tseape the advances of this king, Ards flees from the city to the forest, but the king pursues him and rapes 
fyhirn, Ards re tali arcs by castrating the king, who then castrates Ards in rum. Ards is found by the arten- 
■ v v,dants of the Mother's temple lying under a pine tree, dyin" of his wounds. They try unsuccessfully to save 
'fhira, and after his death, they insdtute an annual period ot mourning in his honor, during which die god* 
^‘.-dess’s attendants, here called arcbigalli, castrate themselves in memory of Attis. 

12. Pagan authors: Thcokritos 20.40; Seneca, Agamemnon 6S6-90; Ludan, On Sacrifices 7, Dialogue 
|Vcf the Gods 12; Julian, Oration 5; and Sallustius, Dc natura cUcrum 4. Christian authors in addition to 
)t Amobius: Clement, Protrep. 2.15-14; Tcrtullian, Ad not. 1.10.45; Firmicus Matcmus, Dc err. prof, rclig . 5 
;,';,and 8,1-5; Prudcndus, Ad Symmackum 1.1S7,2.51-52, 2.521-23, and Pcristephaivm 10.154-60,10.196-200, 
*£0.1006-90; Hippolytus, Befusas. omnium hacrcs. 5.7.138, 5.7,140, 5.8.162, s.S.168-70; Socraces, Hist. ccd. 
‘£3.23; Eusebius, Praeparatio cv. 2.5.18; Augustine, Cm Dei 6.7.71-74. The complete texts of the ancient 
^-/sources, both Greek and Latin, arc given by Hepdlng 1903:5-77. This summary of the myth is taken from 
)^thc three prindpal sources, Ovid, Pausanias, and Amobius; the other andent references add little to their 
information. 



I give more detailed consideration below to a number of points raised in thi&i 
composite summary. Yet even this cursory account brings up some obvious artificial? 
ides, use of aetiology, and repetition of folktale motifs drawn from other Greek leg? 
ends. The different versions of the myth are confusing and contradictory—some? 
times, it appears, intentionally so. In earlier discussions of the myth, the standard" 
way of addressing these artificialities and contradictions was to allocate the varying: 1 
versions of the myth to three different points of geographical origin. The first, ex? 
pounded by Pausanias (Pausanias A), has been called the “Lydian” version, in which; 
Attis is a human priest of Cybele who introduces her cult into Lydia. The second^ 
the “Phrygian” version, whose origin was attributed to Pcssinous, describes the lovti 
affair of Cybele and Attis and the subsequent castration of Attis; this is the version' 
of Ovid, Pausanias B, and Amobius, and has been considered by previous scholar/ 
to be the oldest and most genuine tradition. The third account is the “euhemeristic^ 
version, or rationalization of the myth, presumably of Greek origin, as known from; 
Diodoros. :£}jj 

This tripartite theory, first promulgated in detail by Hepding in 1909, has won;; 
. many converts. 13 Yet it has several flaws. It attributes the most distasteful behavior? 
particularly the sexually deviant behavior, to the Phrygians, and dismisses, with lit? 
tie discussion, Diodoros’s alternative version of the tale as an impossible fiction| 
This circumstance in itself lays the theory open to suspicions of Orientalist prejudice: 
of the sort discussed in chapter 1. Such an approach also assumes that the Classical; 
authors are reproducing Phrygian, especially Pcsslnuntine, cult practice accurately; 
without offering any discussion of the Phrygian evidence for such cult practices? 
Moreover, despite the fact that the sources that record the myth stretch over a period 
of several centuries and purport to record ritual of greater antiquity still, this agg 
proach assumes that the myth was a static, unchanging entity, and that as a result 
written sources of the third and fourth centuries c.e. must accurately record rituals: 
and traditions formed many centuries earlier. ■ djl 

A more fruitful way to understand the myth is to analyze the various stages of tfie 
narrative and demonstrate their relationship, if any, to their Phrygian origins.^ 
comparative analysis that concentrates only on the surviving literary sources ana 
fails to take into account the inconsistencies between the Anatolian background of 
the myth and the Greek and Latin treatments of it will inevitabLy be limited in the 
insight it can offer. 14 Once the Phrygian core of the myth has been identified, it wi| 
be easier to suggest what the original structure and purpose of the story may have 

M 

13. Hepding 190^. 121-22; see also Vcrmascrcn 1977: 90-92.; Borgeaud 1988b: $8-91. For earlier di^ 
cussions of the source of the myth, see Baumcistcr i860; Cumonc 1S96: 2249-50, The approach of Walj; 
ter Burkcrt (1972: 80-82; 1979a: io4-S)-» v/ho maintains that the myth of Cybcic and Ards represents a cbl^ 
lcctivc cultural memory of Paleolithic hunting rituals, is of little value; sec the discussion in chapter^ 
above. 

14. Extensive comparative analyses have been offered by previous scholars, of which the most com¬ 
plete are Hepding 1903:121-22; Vermaseren 1977: SS-9S; Borgeaud 1988b and 199b: 56-88. . 
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been. We shall also be able to sec what the non-Phrygian elements in the story are 
and then determine how they became attached to the core story and why. 

Critical to such an analysis is a consideration of the problems inherent in the writ¬ 
ten sources that preserve the myth. The first is the question of chronology. Brief 
allusions to the myth.appear in literature of the second century B.C ., 15 but the earli¬ 
est continuous narrative that survives, that of Diodoros, dates to the first century 
B.c. The fullest records of the myth are later still, namely, those supplied by Ovid, 
writing in the early first century c.E,, Pausanias in the second century, Amobius in 
die late third century, and Julian in the fourth century c.E . 16 Several of these later au¬ 
thors claim to draw on written sources of an earlier period; Pausanias states that his 
source is Hcrmcsianax, a writer of the early third century B.c,, and Amobius claims 
to draw on the work of an earlier writer named Timotheos. Since these earlier sources 
arc no longer extant, the accuracy with which writers such as Pausanias and Amobius 
reproduce material much earlier than their own time period is difficult to determine, 
and this chronological gap will have to be taken into account. Thus in reading the 
myth, we cannot be stare whether we are reading a tradition formed in the third cen¬ 
tury B.c., an account of the third century c.E., or some pastiche of material formed 
over a period of many centuries. 

The late date of our extant sources poses another problem. As the abundant ar¬ 
chaeological evidence makes clear, the cult of the Mother Goddess was prominent in 
Phrygia from the early first millennium B.C. It was practiced in the Greek world 
from the sixth century B.c., and it arrived in Rome in the late third century b.c. Dur¬ 
ing the many centuries of its existence, the cult changed considerably, and although 
the surviving written sources claim to explain rituals and beliefs of a much earlier 
time, it is clear that they reflect cult practices and attitudes of their own times as well. 
The most conspicuous example of this is the figure of Attis himself The cult of Attis 
first appears in the Greek world in the mid fourth century B.c ., 17 and there is no evi¬ 
dence in Phrygia to suggest that a god named Attis was worshipped there before the 
Roman period. Yet the myth implies that Attis had been an essential part of the cult 
of the Mother Goddess in Phrygia from its earliest stages. Attis’s relationship with 
the goddess, the key component of the myth, thus constitutes a contradiction, under¬ 
cutting the modem assumption that the myth is a dose record of Phrygian ritual. 
Earlier scholars have noted the lack of evidence concerning Attis in the Classical 
world before the fourth century B.c., but they explained this by assuming that a 
Phrygian god named Attis must have existed, but had been deliberately suppressed 

15. Thcokritos 20.40. Several of the epigrams in the Antholqgia pnLmna. describing the encounter of 
> Gallos and the lion may derive from the second century b.c., Lc^Amh. pal. 6.217,21S, 219,220, and 

!', 557 ; see also Gow i960, 
i 16 . Julian, Oratums 5.165, 

v 17. On the origin of the cult of Attis, sec Roller 1994 and chapter 6 above. Lambrcchts 1962: 6a, ar- 
; gues that Arris was purely a phenomenon of the western Roman Empire; this is not correct, bur his sate- 
: 1 meat that there was no god Arris in Phrygia is accurate. 

I 
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from the cult of the Greek Meter; he was supposedly too ^barbaric* for Greek sc|| 
sibilities. 18 The differences between Phrygian cult and the Greek and Roman record! 
of the myth of Cybele and Artis cannot, however, be explained away as distaste f6r|| 
barbarian ritual that the more enlightened culture of Hellenism rejected. 

In addition to problems of chronology, there are problems of ideology Many 
vivid details of the love affair of Cybele and Ams come from the writings of t|§ 
Christian apologists of the third and fourth centuries c.E., 1? several of whom use the' 
myth as ammunition in their attacks on pagan religious practices. In particular^ 
Amobius, who has left the most extensive account of the myth, dearly has an idedl 
logical agenda, for his version of the Cybde and Artis story is framed within a asp 
rativc that deliberately dwells on the most unattractive aspects of pagan myth and 
cult. Since the identity of the Timothcos he quotes is uncertain, 20 his daim to giy£' 
an accurate account of earlier material should be regarded with skepticism. He miy 
have taken the basic outline of the narrative from an earlier source—the similarity, 
his tale to that of Pausanias B suggests this—but the tone of Arnobius’s account lies? 


in Christian polemic, and much of the lurid detail he records may also. 


■Si 


These inconsistencies of chronology, ideology, and content suggest that the mytK; 


of Cybde and Attis is not merely a Greek and Roman record of a Phrygian tnditioru 
To understand the origins of the myth and the reasons for its assodation with Ph^j 
gian cult ritual, we shall have to dig a little deeper. ;k|| 

Let us begin by looking at the principal actors in the myth. AH of the participants! 
in the story are known in Phrygia, where they appear in a variety of contexts, reli| 
gious, mythical, and historical, and we can compare their place in Phrygian sodeS? 
with their role in the story. The goddess herself, the subject of this study, needs rio- 
further introduction other than to note again that her Phrygian name was Matatyo| 
“Mother^ the equivalent of Meter in Greek or Mater in Latin. Cybde was not-her 
name in Phrygia, but an epithet derived from the Phrygian word for “mountain.^ 
The, other figures in the myth, Attis, Agdistis, Midas, have independent personi|| 
ties in Phrygian history and cult and need a more careful review. 4 $j| 

Attis, the other central figure in the myth, has already been introduced in chapters- 
4 and 6. He was certainly at home in Phrygia, but not as a god. Attis is, in fact,; the: 


i3. Kern 193$: II. 232; Ferguson 1944: 107-1$, csp. no; Vcrsncl 1990: 10S. Such negative stereotype? 
of the Phrygians had a long history in the Greek world; note the comments of Hall 19S9:105, 
the Greek stereotype of Phrygians as effeminate cowards, and the discussion in chapter 1. , Jjjj 

19. For sources, sec n. 12 above. 

20. Wcinreich, “TLmothcos, , ’ in RE 26 (1937), 13+2; Nilsson 1961: 641; and Borgcaud 1988b assume- 
that Amobius^ source was a Eumolpid priest active in Egypt in the early third century b.c.; 

R. Laqucur,. “Timotheosr also in RE 26 (1937). 153S, states that this Timothcos is otherwise unlmbvfcj 
The fact that Timothcos was one of the commonest Greek names precludes certainty as to the identity^ 
Amobius’s source. ■;$$, 

21. As noted in chapter +, it is uncertain whether the epithet Kybelc, or kubiUya in Palco-Phrygbtf 
texts, was the general Phrygian word for mountain or the name of one specific mountain. Diodorb^ 
connection of the goddess’s name with Mount Kybelon suggests that he associated her with this one 
ticular place. 
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most frequently attested personal name in Phrygia, found in numerous texts, rang¬ 
ing from large, impressive inscriptions like that on the Midas Monument to graffiti 
scratched on common household pottery. 22 These graffiti, surely notations of own¬ 
ership, demonstrate that among the Phrygians, the name Attis was an ordinary one, 
with no special religious or social significance. This fact should be kept in mind 
when evaluating occurrences of the name Attis in Greek texts where the context is 
unconnected with the myth of Cybele. Often the name Attis may be nothing more 
chan a Greek author’s choice of a typical ethnic name to give an Anatolian “flavor¬ 
ing* to a particular episode being recounted, much as an Englishman might use the 
name Paddy in a story about an Irishman. 23 This is the most likely interpretation of 
the tale Herodotos recounts about Atys, son of Croesus, and his death during a boar 
hunt. 24 Several scholars have explained this episode as a sanitized version of the 
myth of Cybele and Artis, but a more plausible explanation lies at hand: Herodotos 
may have named the young man Atys simply because, to a Greek, especially one who 
was a native of Anatolia, as Herodotos was, this was the prototypical Anatolian 
name. 25 When the name Attis docs occur in a religious context in Phrygia, it refers 
to a prominent member of the Phrygian ruling class, perhaps the king himself, who 
would have been the principal individual responsible for venerating his kingdom’s 
chief divinity. We have already seen how the priestly function of the king was com¬ 
memorated by using the royal name Attis as the title of the Mother Goddess’s chief 
priest in Pcssinous. 

Another figure who appears prominently in the Cybele and Attis narrative is 
Agdistis. In the account of Pausanias B, this hermaphroditic figure plays the role of 
the alter ego of Cybele; and for Amobius, Agdistis was the rival of the Magna Mater 
for the affections of Attis. Agdistis, too, we have met before, for she is well docu¬ 
mented, in Phrygia and in other areas of the Mediterranean, as a female divinity, reg¬ 
ularly equated with the Mother Goddess in title and iconography. Her name is most 
commonly given as Angdistis 26 The name may have been derived from a toponym. 


22. Note the camples cited in chapter 4, a. +2, and Roller 1987b: nos. 48, si. 

25. Sec Boardman 1970: 21 for a similar suggestion on the use of the Lydian name Manes. Note the 
occurrence of the name in a fragment of the fourdi-century e.c. comic poctThcopompos (fr. 27 [Kock]). 

1 The fragment appears in the $uda, $.v. '“Artis,'' where the commentary connects it with the Mother of the 
gods, but a more likely explanation is that the original text refers to a man and his Phrygian slave. 

24. Herodotos 1.55-44. 

25. The assumption that this must be the Attis of the Cybele myth was first proposed by Baumcistcr 
i860, who saw in Herodotos*:* narrative the same ole as the “Lydian'’ version of Pausanias 7.17.9. 

: Baumcistcr notes that both the Atys of Herodotos and the Attcs of Pausanias were killed by a boar, 
recalling also Pausanias's comment that the Galatian residents of Pcssinous do not cat pork. In this con¬ 
clusion he was followed by Hepding 1905: Vcrmascren 1977: S8-90; Burkcrt 1979a: 104^ and Borgcaud 
1988b: 8$ and 1996: 57. Hcrodotos's account, however, is cast in the form of a folktale (note its similarity 
/ to the myth of Adonis, the young lover of Aphrodite, also killed by a boar), and it seems more likely that 
both Herodotos and Pausanias were drawing on folktale motifs than that Herodotos was describing cult 
[ ritual. It is also possible that Herodotos calls Croesus’s son Atys because this was in fact his name, con- 
; Unuing the name of his grandfather Alyattes. 

26. In Anatolia Agdisds's name is found in several variant spellings. Votive texts from Midas City 
refer to AngdissL, AndissL, Agdissi, and Andxi (all datives), and the additional spellings Angdcssi and 
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perhaps that of the mountain Agdos, as Amobius reports, and thus Angdistis may- 
have referred to the Mountain Mother as she was worshipped in one specific placef 
as opposed to the other topographic epithets used for the goddess. A substantial; 
concentration of vodves to Angdistis in the vicinity of Dokimeion and Midas City; 
suggests that the mountain Agdos may have been located in this region. Nowhere in? 
Anatolia is there any hint of Angdistis’s dual sexuality, or of any negadve or cruel feaf 
cures such as those Amobius describes. In fact, the contrary is true, for Angdistis is 
frequently invoked together with deities regarded as healing or savior deities. 27 

The other figure who appears in some accounts is Midas. In Diodoros’s version,’ 
Midas was a king of Phrygia who was especially devoted to the cult of Cybele. if 
Amobius 3 s account, Midas was the king of Pessinous whose daughter was betrothed; 
to Attis; it was this betrothal that precipitated the crisis resulting in Attis’s self -1 
castration. Midas, too, is well known apart from this myth. He was a ruler ofPhry-j 
gia in the late eighth and early seventh centuries B.c., and his life and activities are 
independently attested in Assyrian and Greek historical records. 28 His reign evi| 
dently coincided with the greatest extent of the Phrygian kingdom; and as a result 
Midas left a powerful impression on his contemporaries and followers, although the' 
scat of his kingdom was Gordion, not Pessinous. 29 The appearance of his name of 
the important cult relief at Midas City implies strongly that Midas figured in the 
goddess’s cult, perhaps in a role analogous to that of Attis—namely, as a ruler linked 
to the goddess by his priestly duties. There are a scattering of Classical references' 
to a connection between Midas and the Mother Goddess; Greek sources credit 
him with the establishment of the goddess’s rites, and he is also called the son of 
Cybele. 30 These references may recall the historical Midas, although it is also likely 
that when later authors wanted to name a specific Phrygian king, they simply used 
the best-known Phrygian royal name without any clear idea of who this was. 

The principal figures in the myth of Cybele and Attis are thus in fact a mixed 
group, consisting of genuine deities, such as the Mother Goddess and Agdistis, and 
human beings, such as Midas and Attis. With this in mind, let us return to the myth- 
We shall want to examine its Anatoiian background and the ways in which the Ana;: 
tolian elements are presented in Greek and Latin texts. iy 

_ i 

- . - 'W 

Andixcos occur ax other Anatolian sites. On vodves from the Piraeus, Paros, and Egypt the name appears 

as Angdistis, but variants with a cau arc less common in Anatolia. The differing spellings may well repr^ 
sent regional variations, for discussion of the names orthography, sec Gusmani 1959; 203-9 and Robert 
1980: 239. On the basis of the nomenclature used on the coinage from Dokimeion, Robert argues dyii: 
the standard spelling of the name in Anatolia was Angdissis. * 

27. Note the Philadelphia text discussed in chapter 7, Wcinrdch 1919 - Barton and Horsclcy i 9 $£ 
where Angdistis is one of the thcoi sotcrcs; also CIG III 3993 * CCCd. I: no. 777, Angdistis paired with 
“the helpful Mother,* and MAMA VI394, Angdistis paired with Asklcpios. ^ 

2$. For the source material relating to a historical Midas, see Roller 1983: 299-502 and Muscarelb 
19S9, Midas may have been a dynastic name used by several longs, but all the historical references in botfi 
Assyrian and Greek texts relate only to this one individual of the late eighth century B.C. ;i| 

29, Sec Roller 1984 for a discussion of Midas and the foundation legend of Gordion. 

30. Fot the references, see Roller 1983: 309. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MYTH: 

PROM PHRYGIA TO THE WEST 

jLct us begin by looking at the myth as a whole. All versions of the myth combine 
dements of three quite different types. The first is a traditional tale of the creation of 
the gods through successive generations. This tale had its roots in the Anatolian 
Bronze Age, but it continued to enjoy an aedve life in the Classical world. The sec¬ 
ond is a record of the cult rituals of Phrygia, several of which are present in the myth, 
although in a highly altered form. The third element is the distorted lens through 
which Greeks and Romans observed Phrygian customs, distorted in part through 
the use of the myth to explain the rituals of the goddess in the West, particularly 
those of the Magna Mater in Rome, which were not always identical with the rituals 
of Phrygia. The Graeco-Roman view of the goddess and her rituals is also strongly 
colored by a heritage of regarding the Phrygians as inferior Asiatic barbarians and 
Phrygian religious practice as typical of such low-life types. 31 

All of these elements, the generation myth, the Mother’s Phrygian rituals, and the 
reaction of the West to these rituals, contain a great deal of tension, since each in¬ 
cludes sexually explicit material whose presentation may well be colored by the per¬ 
sonal reactions of an individual author. This Is particularly true of the focus on cas¬ 
tration, which tends to acquire a prurient fascination of its own, thereby obscuring 
the explanatory function of the myth and its relationship to a Phrygian background. 
I suspect chat it is this personal tension and the varying motives of different authors 
for relating the story that contributes to such radically differing versions of it. Before 
we consider the reasons for such individual variation, let us examine each of the 
three elements posited above and then consider how they might have been com¬ 
bined in the form known through the surviving written sources. 

The first element, the myth of the creation of the gods through successive gener¬ 
ations, was an old one in the ancient Near East. We meet it in the background story 
of Cybdc related by Pausanias B and Amobius, who use it to describe the rape of the 
earth and the birth of the monstrous Agdistis. According to Amobius, Zeus tried to 
:rape the Mother as she was sleeping; his seed fell on the rock Agdos and produced 
Agdestis (sic) instead. In Pausanias’s B version, Zeus simply pours out his semen 
onto the earth (no rape being involved), and Adgistis is bom. Both of these versions 
conflate the Mother Goddess with Mother Earth and tell of the union of the male 
sky god with female earth. 32 

While this is a myth of long standing in the ancient Mediterranean world, best 
•known through the Thcogony of Hesiod, 33 the myth of divine succession is far older 


Ji. See Hall 1989:154 on Greek attitudes; Beard 1994 on Roman attitudes. 
3~ Schibli 1990: 61-62, 

33. Hesiod, Thcogony 132-58. 
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than Hesiod. Its roots lie in Bronze Age Anatolian, specifically Hittite, tradition^ 
where wc find dements of the story of Cybele and Attis paxallded by two myths, th| 
myth of Kumarbi and the Song of Ullikummi. CH There axe several points of correi 
spondence with the myth of Cybele. In the myth of Knmarbi, Anu, the Hittite go^ 
is deposed from his position as principal god by Knmarbi, who castrates him by bit¬ 
ing off his genitals. Kumarbi swallows the genitals and becomes impregnated wi|| 
five powerful deities. 35 In a parallel move, the gods attempt to depose Agdistis fxor| 
power by ripping off (surely as violent as biting off) the male genitals; nobody swa£ 
lows them, but the genitals arc thrown on the ground, resulting in the pregnancy ^ 
Sangarios’s daughter. This last detail may be present in the Kumarbi myth also, as 
Kumarbi spits out the genitals of Anu onto the earth, which then conceives. 36 Jfi 
both cases the locus of the deity’s power is his male organs, and the intent is to' i*e? 
move this power by removing those organs. In each case, though, the threatening 
god’s power is not eliminated but merely transferred to the next generation. 

The Song of Ullitaimmi also contains at least one element that appears in tile 
Phrygian tradition. In this poem, Kumarbi wishes to overthrow the Storm G$j| 
one of the deities whose birth resulted from Knmarbi’s swallowing Anti’s genitaE 
To achieve this, Kumarbi begets a monster, the Storm Monster Ullikummi; 
spilling his semen on a rock, which then becomes pregnant with Ullikummi, 37 ^ 
episode paralleling that of the birth of Agdistis as related by Amobius. The intent o] 
Rumarbi’s action is to produce a creature who will have both the strength andtfic 
hardness of a rock, but the result is to create a being that is difficult to control,4$ 
Agdistis is too. r:g| 

These unusual birth and castration patterns are not limited to Hittite epic tradi¬ 
tion. In Greek literature, the castration of Ouranos described in Hesiod’s Thcogmj 
immediately springs to min d. 38 Although Ouranos is masculine, not bisexual,; tSe 
castration is carried out for the same reasons as the attack on Agdistis—namely, to 
make him passive and eliminate the threat of violence. In another parallel actioi§ 
Ouranos’s severed genitals drip blood onto the earth, which immediately becomes 
pregnant with the Erinyes, Giants, and Nymphs. The actual male genitalia, thrown 
into the sea, create Aphrodite, goddess of beauty, 39 in a manner reminiscent of the 
beautiful Attis being bom of the severed male genitalia of Agdistis. . 

In addition to the Thto£<my> there are other Greek parallels to the Agdistis story® 


34. Foe the texr of the Song ofUUikumml see Guterbock 1952. An English translation of both nyrb 
by Albrecht Goctzc appears in Pritchard 1969: 120-2S, For a discussion of their impact on Greek litcp: 
cure, see Walcot 1966: 1-26; for char relationship to Phrygian myth: Meslin 1978: 767; Burkcrt 1979b; 
Borgeaud i9S$b: 9a. 

35. Albrecht Goctzc, in Pritchard 1969:120-21; Walcot 1966: 2-5. 

36. Goetzc, in Pritchard 1969; 120. 

37. Giiterbock 19S2:14-ij; Goctze, in Pritchard 1969:121. 

38. Hesiod, Thcajony 176—82. This connection was also made in antiquity by Dionysius of Halika^ 
nassos 2.19, who also links the castration of Ouranos and the more extreme rites of the Magna Matcc 

39. Hesiod, Thtogcmy 183^200. Spn 
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striking one, with an impeccable Greek pedigree, is the attempted rape of Athena by 
Hcphaistos. Like Zeus, Hephaistos is frustrated in his attempt and pours his semen 
on the rock of the Acropolis, resulting in the birth of the monstrous Erichthonios. 40 
In another version, the sixth-century B.C. historian Pherekydes recorded a theogony 
in which Zas (Zeus) and Chthonie/Ge (Earth), two of the three original divine 
beings, marry and produce a monstrous offspring, which then forms a threat to the 
power of Zeus and Earth. 41 There is also an amusing parallel to the Agdistis episode 
in the tale recounted by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium , where the original 
beings on earth were double creatures, many of them androgynous, 42 In this case, 
coo, the double sexuality of the creatures constitutes a threat to the gods, and so they 
have to be separated to make them more docile. While the tone is different, the 
result is the same—namely, the separation of a hermaphroditic being into constit¬ 
uent male and female parts as a form of control. 

Other parallels are known from much later sources. The Christian apologist 
: Clement of Alexandria, writing in the second century C.E., preserves a bizarre ac¬ 
count of the Eleusinian Mysteries, in which Zeus tries to rape Dcmctcr; when she 
■rejects his advances, he cuts off the testicles of a ram and flings them into her lap. 43 
-This is reminiscent of the attempted rape of the Magna Mater (closely identified 
with Demeter) and the castration of Agdistis. The second-century C.E. mythogra- 
pher Philo of Byblos wrote a Theogony in which Ouranos is castrated by his son and 
\his severed genitals mingle with the water of the springs and rivers, just as the sev- 
iered genitals of Agdisris mingle with (i.e., impregnate) the Sangarios River’s daugh- 
itet 44 A variant on this appears in the fifth-century C.E. writer Nonnos, who describes 
Low Zeus pursued Aphrodite and tried to rape her, unsuccessfully, whereupon his 
isemen dropped to the ground, giving birth to a race of centaurs. 45 • 
i: No one of these episodes repeats exactly the story of Agdistis and the birth of 
f Artis. This material does, however, demonstrate that many of the more bizarre elc- 
iments of the Cybclc/Attis story, such as the rape of Earth, the castration of a power¬ 
ful male deity, and the passage through the fruit of this castration to a new genera- 
;fion of gods and heroes, were known in both Anatolian and Greek tradition. 4 * The 
^'elements of violence and sexuality within the Phrygian myth that seemed most dis¬ 
turbing to ancient (and modem) scholars were probably not original to the Phry- 

& 40. Euripides, Ion 267-70. The meaning of the Aihena-Hcphaistos episode is quite different from 
| that of the Phrygian story, for the result is a desirable one—namely, to make the Athenian nobility (sup- 
Jposcdly descended from Erichthonios) god-bora without compromising the virginity of Athena. 

41. Kirk and Raven 1965: s.v. “Pherekydes? fra. ji-54; Schibli 1990: jo-69,7S-105. 

& 42 . Plato, Symposium i$9c-i9od. 

43 . Clement, Prvtrcptikos 2.13. 
g, 44- Philo of Byblos, JrGrBist 790 F 2. 

45 - Nonnos 5.611-15,14,195-202, 52.71-72. See Walcoc 1966: 21. 

L 46. One specific detail mentioned only by Amobius, that the rock Agdos was the same rock as was 
;’-thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha to create humanity, widens the story by placing the creation of human 
^brings within this framework of successive generations. 
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giaja$; rather, they belong to a wider pattern of creation myths. The Phrygians wer| 
exposed to this mythical tradition both as.the heirs of the Hitrites in central Anato^ 
lia and through their contacts with Anatolian Greeks. Since A(n)gdistis is merely th| 
Phrygian name for the Mother Goddess, the story of her creation and subjugation? 
through castration may originally have been a Phrygian variant of this wider story 
pattern, designed to place the Phrygian Mother within the myth of generations 
focused on Mother Earth. 

Yet, while many dements of the birth of Cybdc appear in the traditions of other 
Mediterranean peoples, the story of Cybele and Attis is unique. An explanation fbf 
the relationship of the two may lie in Phrygian cult practice. Therefore it will M 
valuable to review what features of Phrygian cult monuments and religious ptacficl 
can be related to the narrative details of the myth. 

One such feature is the Phrygian Mother's identity as the Mother of the mounf 
tains. Diodoros, while stating that die goddess had human parents, gives the ruu$f! 
of her mother as Dindymcne, thereby alluding to Meter Dindymene, one of Meter’s 
most common epithets. Diodoros also recognized, perhaps only unconsdously, thaf 
the goddess’s name Cybdc was derived from a term connected with the Phrygian! 
word for mountain, kubclon. Amobiuss account also connects the goddess with tii£ 
mountains, for his description recalls the Mother’s assodation with wild and remote 
landscape, her natural haunt: “in Phiygiae finibus inauditae per omnia vastitan| 
petra est quaedam, cui nomen est Agdus” (at the boundaries of Phrygia is a certain!: 
rock of unheard-of desolation throughout, named Agdus) (Amobius $.$). Oyi|| 
too, places the goddess in the mountains, although his main interest was in the Trp| 
jin mountains and their connection with the legendary past of Rome: 


Dindymon et Cybelen et amoenam footibus I den 
semper ec Iliacas Mater amavit opes. 

The Mother always loved Dindymon and Cybele and Ida, pleasant with fountains, 
and the wealth ofTroy. 

(Ovid, Fasti 4.249-50) 


Despite the variant details, the Mother’s mountain home, a key point in the myth$| 
derived from Phrygian cult. 

Another Phrygian feature that survives in Graeco-Roman narratives is the fate-cf 
Attis, Here the connection with Phrygian religious practice is not so obvious, antiso 
we need to review the archaeological evidence from Phrygia. 

Underlying the account of Arris’s death and burial is the similarity < 
culric and funerary monuments. Phrygian cult architecture, particularly the rock-qic 
cult facades of the goddess that form such a striking feature of the Phrygian higft' 
lands, resembles several of the most conspicuous Phrygian grave monuments; m 
of the funerary monuments were also cut into the live rock, and in several cases, t 
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use similar monographic features, such as the representation of predators. 47 This 
circumstance, noted by many travelers in Anatolia, originally led to difficulties in 
determining which of the Phrygian rock monuments were for divine use and which 
for human use. This blurring of functions may well have been intentional, as if the 
iconography of strength and power that the predators represent was suitable for 
both cultic and funerary monuments. 48 A similar correlation can be noted in central 
Phrygia, in the district around Ankara and Gordion. In this region, there are no cliffs 
available for rock-cut tombs, but the freestanding stone reliefs of the goddess, clearly 
religious monuments, can also have funerary connections, as is demonstrated by the 
reliefs from Ankara, found in proximity with groups of burial tumuli. 49 

How does this relate to the myth of Cybelc and Attis? I have drawn attention to 
the dose relationship between Phrygian religious and funerary symbolism because 
of the one feature in the myth that appears in every version of the story—namely, the 
profound mourning for the death of Attis. This appears consistently in accounts 
such as those of Diodoros and Amobius, which otherwise vary significantly, and is 
present in both of Pausanias’s versions, as well as in almost every minor reference to 
the goddess. It is given as the rationale for many of the cult’s unusual practices, such 
as the use of wild musk and the frenzied behavior of the cult’s followers. Let us 
recall how frequently this point is emphasized in Greek and Roman literature: 

And you, Rhea, weep for the cowherd. 

(Thcokritos 20.+o) 

And Cybdc became maddened because of her grief for the youth [Attis] and wan¬ 
dered around the countryside. 

(Diodoros 3.57.6-7) 

The crowd beats its breast for the turreted Mother, as she mourns Phrygian Arris. 

(Senco, Agajn£m 7 ion 6SS-90) 

And you, foolish boy, have persuaded Rhea to long for the Phrygian youth .. . and 

now she is wandering up and down Ida mourning for Arris. 

? (Lucian, Dialogues ofthe Gods 20, 

r Aphrodite speaking to Eros) 


47 . Haspcls 1971: 9S-99, on the confusion of sepulchral and religious monuments; m-38, on the 
; iconography of sepulchral monuments. 

4S. The reasons for this remain obscure to us, and I am not prepared to speculate on the meaning of 
'Phrygian funerary iconography in the absence of written texts. 

H +9. Bulu$ 19S8. In most cases the prease relationship between the reliefs and the tumuli was not 
: recorded when they were initially excavated. Elizabeth Simpson (1996:19S-201) has proposed that some 
>of the objects found in the Gordion tumuli MM and P also have reference to the cult of the Mother God¬ 
dess; in particular, she sees the homed rosette design on the inlaid saving stands from these tumuli (orig- 
Vmally called screens, Young ct al. 1981: Turn P 151, MM 378, 379) as a symbol of the goddess. 
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The Phrygm Rhea is honored at Pcssinous by the Phrygian mourning for Attis. ,~|jg 

(Arrian, Taaua 33.+) .#| 

M 

In the annual rites honoring the earth* there is drawn a cortege of the youth’s funeral,. . 

(Firmicus Maxemus, Dccrr.pnf. rcl 5) 


The youth must be wept through the many saared rites of the Mother. 

(Prudentius, Pnisrepharum 10.200) 


■M 

The tone can be solemn or humorous* respectful or critical* but the mourning ritd|£ 
always the central core of the narrative. \f|J 

This may be the due to a major enigma in the myth, namdy, the role of the grid; 
Attis. If, as I have postulated above* the Phrygian rulers maintained a dose relationl 
ship with the Mother’s cult as part of their offidal obligations* the funeral of one-of 
these rulers would have been an occasion for offidal mourning, being seen as file 
loss of the goddess’s most important earthly devotee, perhaps even of her earthly; 
consort. 50 After the disappearance of kingship in Phrygia* the cult responsibilities of 
a royal, human Attis would have been taken over in part by the human priest, as wej 
know from the documents of Hellenistic Pcssinous. The mourning may havered 
ferred to the funeral of a high priest Arris, or it may have evolved into an annual rit| 
ual for an abstract figure of a king named Attis, perhaps a ritual analogous to a Greek" 
hero cult, all the more important to the Phrygian people because it was a survival 
from Phrygia’s period of glory. 

This hypothesis finds support in virtually all of the written sources on the mydil 
In the accounts of Diodoros, Pausanias A, and Servius, Attis is a human being*.tini 
PausanLas A makes Attis exactly what the cpigraphic evidence from Pcssinous proves 
he was—namely, a human male and the Mother Goddess’s principal devotee. The 
other sources make Artis’s devotion to Cybde personal* not ritual* and Diodorps 
records that because Attis was no longer present, an image had to be created to sufe 
stitute for him. For Pausanias B and Amobius, the image was the body of Attis hirri? 
self, which would never decay, and his death occasioned annual mourning. Can wg 
not see in this an aetiological explanation of Phrygian ritual? Such annual mourning- 
would have reaffirmed the goddess’s power and her dose contact with her people 
through her love for their ruler. It would also have maintained the Phrygians’ sense 
of themsdves as a distinct people, despite their loss of political independence. 

The roots of the other memorable feature of the myth—namdy, Artis’s castration 
of himself and, in consequence* the self-castration of the goddess’s priests—also llj 
in Phrygian religious ritual, although the actual practice was quite different from 

-m, 

50, Wc have no idea whether the ritual of a sacred marriage played a part in Phrygian tradition, 'but 
such a ritual is attested in Hittite religious practice (sec T. Ozgu<; 1988) and could well have survived into 
the first millennium b.c. jlf| 
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that imputed in the myth* Recall the silver Phrygian statuette of a mature but un¬ 
bearded male (fig, 36) found together with a statuette of the Mother Goddess in a 
Phrygian tomb. 51 The piece probably represents a priest of the Mother Goddess, 
and the lack of a beard may well signify that the individual was a eunuch. Ritual cas¬ 
tration in Anatolia was not limited to the cult of the Phrygian Mother either; Strabo 
reports that the priests of Ephesian Artemis, the Megabyzoi, were originally eu¬ 
nuchs, and that this was considered a position of great honor. 52 No direct evidence 
■providing a rationale for the practice of ritual castration survives from Anatolia, but 
■there are indirect connections that suggest how this custom came about and what it 
beant to the Phrygians. 

g. Several scholars have noted that the Phrygians showed a marked preference for 
deities that personified positive moral and ethical values . 53 The Phrygian Mother fit 
■well into this preference, for she was frequently worshipped in connection with the 
so-called Savior Deities , 54 This is particularly striking in the Hellenistic and Roman 
•eras, where the presence of several texts from Phrygia, written in the Greek lan- 
|uage, enables us to gain some sense of why her worshippers were attracted to her. 
The important second-century B.c. text from Anatolian Philadelphia discussed in 
(chapter 7 is particularly informative in this context . 55 The text, which records the es¬ 
tablishment of a closed community to worship Angdistis, the Phrygian Mother 
^Goddess, spells out several cult regulations requiring a high degree of morally up¬ 
lifting behavior from those who worshipped the goddess. This extended to sexual 
(fidelity, since fornication and adultery were expressly forbidden. 

|yln this context, it may be that the goddess’s principal devotees, namely, her 
(priests, were expected to make a permanent commitment to sexual chastity through 
(castration. The context of the Philadelphia inscription implies that this would have 
|becn seen as an affirmative action, publicly declaring a man’s fidelity to the goddess 
und his determination to maintain the vows of chastity necessary for total commit¬ 
ment to her cult. A hint of this may survive in Ovid, who states that total chastity is 
•jpart of Artis’s devotion and fidelity to the goddess, “Semper fac puer esse veils” (“Act 
fo that you may always wish to be a boy” i.e., sexually inexperienced) (Fasti 4.226); 
Ais was the commitment that Arris promised the Mother. Such castration may be 
Repugnant to us, but it was likewise advocated by many Christians of the second 
-through fourth centuries c.E., and for the same reason—namely, to remove oneself 
permanently from the temptations of the flesh so as to be able to devote oneself to 

5*; 

p: Si. Ozgcn ip$S: 38, no. 41. For a more derailed discussion of the statuette, see chapter 4. 

ja. Strabo 14.1.23. Smith 1996 examines the evidence for the eunuch megabyzoi and casts doubt on 
'ricir existence, bur the citation of Strabo seems to indicate that such eunuch priests did exist, although 
>pcy may have been few. 

J&- 53 - See Mitchell 1982:6-7; Roller i9SSa: +7-+S; Lane Fox 19S6: 405-6, on the straightlaccd character 
; 9 ^thc Phrygians. 

054 . Note the material dted above, n. 27, on the connection of Angdistis with Savior Deities, 
pi 15 - Wanreich 1919: +-S; Barton and Horseky 19S1. Note csp. lines 25-29. 



one’s religious vows. 56 The application of this attitude to Phrygian cult can ontyi|| 
inferred, not proven, but I think it goes far toward explaining what the practiced 
meant in Phrygia, and why it would not have been condemned among the Phjpj 
gians as it was among the Greeks and Romans. 57 

This also addresses a key issue that has rarely been noted in other discussions'^ 
the myth—namely, the inconsistent congruence between castration and death in thi 
story of Cybele and Attis. It is, after all, the emphasis on the annual mourning 
Attis that is really the key to the myth, and it is here that the source of the ritual Hes| 
in the creation of an image and the perpetual honor accorded it (as stated by Dip 
doros, Pausanias A and 3 , Amobius, and others). As a guiding theme of the 
the motif of castration makes no sense. It is absent from several versions of the stop 
altogether, indicating that the castration episode was not essential to the myth. Evci| 
when it is present, it lacks a coherent connection to the story. Nowhere is it 
plained why self-castration killed Attis. It dearly did not kill most of his priests, w|j| 
were supposedly following the god’s example. 58 Viewed in this light, the scene,of 
the castration of Attis seems like a late addendum to the myth, one that was ;^ 
signed to combine two basic features of Phrygian cult practice, the annual moiairi| 
mg for an Attis and the self-castration (for whatever reasons) of Phrygian priests^ 
the Mother. 

In addition to the background of Phrygian ritual, a third factor, the perspcctly| 
through which the Greeks and Romans recorded Phrygian customs and ritual^' 
also crucial in explaining the formation of the myth. While the source of the myp 
did indeed lie within Phrygian cult practice and tradition, the form in which ityijai 
translated to the West distorted both the meaning and the intent of Phrygian cul 3 

There are several reasons for this. One has been alluded to earlier—namely, 1 m 
conflation of the Cybele/Attis myth with other similar myths and with folktale pap 
terns. Each version of the story furnishes examples. We have already noted one,'fc 


56. Cf. the strong case that Origen makes for castration (Origcn, On Matt. 19.12, isi-s). Origcn tpti| 
his own teachings seriously and was castrated voluntarily. Note also the Sentence of Scxw, ed. Chadwc| 
1959* 13-, 71a, 275, in which the devout man is urged, u Cast away any part of the body which leads youin’t^ 
intemperance,” “Conquer the body in every wayf and u Mcn ought to cut off some pans of their mcmbcK 1 
for the health of the rest.” Cf also the evidence collected by Brown 19SS: 168-70. 

57. A similar idea was proposed by Nock 1925: 28. It has been criticized by Rousscllc 198$: 126 

on the grounds that abscission of the testicles need not interfere with a man’s capacity to have sexualfej 
boons, and there is certainly plenty of evidence from Rome to suggest that the Galli did enjoy scxuU 
relations (see chapter 10). The evidence from Phrygia suggests strongly, however, that there (if notejsj* 
where in the Roman Empire) chastity was an important value. ^ 

58. Cf. Lucretius 2.618-23, ' m which the priests of the Magna Mater in Rome march through ^; 
streets in procession, brandishing the weapons with which they have just castrated themselves. This point 
is noted by RousscUc 19SS: 122-23, who analyzes the evidence for the means of castration in Medicc.fr 
ran can antiquity and provides a sober discussion of its actual effect, in many cases little more than that Of 
a modern vasectomy. Rousselle undercuts her arguments, however, by assuming that the Mother’s gnwn 
would have chosen a simple and private method, such as tying up the testicles to cause permanent 
age to the vas deferens; while this was practiced by some men, the ancient evidence suggests tfaatjcte 
Mother’s priests chose the more dramatic way of cutting off their testicles to create a public show of,the 
frrulitv of the act. 
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exposure of the infant Cybele and her miraculous survival, mentioned by Diodoros. 
This same story pattern recurs in the version reported by Amobius; here it is Nana, 
the daughter of Sangarios, whose child Artis is exposed and miraculously survives 
through his nourishment by a goat. Diodoros’s picture of Cybele wandering the 
countryside, maddened with grief, is another story type; this recalls the wandering 
of Demeter looking for her daughter, a parallel that gains force when we recall that 
Euripides uses exactly this blending of images in the third chorus of his tragedy 
Helen?* 

A different story type occurs in a specific incident mentioned by Amobius in 
his account of Agdistis- Amobius reported that the emasculation of Agdistis was 
achieved through the actions of Dionysos, who poured wine into the fountain 
where Agdistis normally drank, making him/her drunk. This parallels exactly a cru¬ 
cial detail in one of the Greek legends connected with the Phrygian king Midas, who 
'was said to have used just this method to capture the satyr in order to question him 
and thus acquire wisdom . 60 Amobius (or his source) was evidently familiar with the 
; tradition that made Midas into a figure of Greek myth, indicating that in recounting 
the story of Agdistis, he was drawing on a Hellenic source rather than on Phrygian 
tradition. 

> In addition to mythic parallels with these specific incidents, the Cybele and Arris 
myth as a whole is an example of a Greek myth type, the separation of a powerful 
goddess from her beloved, often a human being. Similar tales include the stories of 
•Eos and Tithonos and Selene and Endymion, but the closest example is probably 
'the story of Aphrodite and Adonis. This is a compelling parallel, not only because of 
-the similar details of the handsome lover dying young from the attack of a wild boar, 
’‘but also because dements in the characters of both Aphrodite and Persephone, rivals 
for the love of Adonis, are strongly identified with Cybde, Aphrodite through her 
-capacity to inspire irrational sexual acts and Persephone through her association 
•with Dcmeter, also a Mother Goddess . 61 In general, such use of folktale motifs often 
ftnakes it difficult to determine when the Greek and Larin sources are relating a tra- 
fditioaal tale about Cybele and when they are summarizing such traditional tales in 
(general. 

£ Another reason for the distortion of Phrygian cult ritual is the desire of later 
(authors to use the myth to explain cult rituals of the Mother outside of Phrygia. The 
Aery fact that the Mother’s cult was so widespread throughout the Mediterranean 
|world made her myth unlike other Greek myths that claimed to eluadate ritual 

f r \ 59 . Euripides, Helm 1501-65. 

p- 60. This episode was widely recorded in Greek literary and pictorial sources; for an analysis of the ev¬ 
idence, sec Roller 1985: 505-6 and M. Miller 198S. 

i, 61. On the Adonis myth type, see Ribichini 19S1:24-26 and passim, with earlier bibliography. Asum- 
ifnary of the Adonis myth and its treatment in both ancient sources and modem scholarship is given by 
j^Eizet 1937:11-94; on the syncretism with the Attis stoty, sec 51-52. 



Most aetiological myths were closely linked to a specific site, such as the storySf 
Demeter and Kore and the Elcusinian Mysteries. Yet the myth of Cybele and AfSf 
was not connected solely with one place or one cultural group, but reflected tht 
differing experiences and motivations of the diverse peoples who worshipped, ||| 
Mother Goddess. It is not surprising that such a variety of cultures and customs? 
would lead to a variety of narrative accounts. f||| 

The myth’s function as an explanation of ritual appears most noticeably in its 
necrion with the cult festival of the Magna Mater in Rome. Ovid’s narrative in : tfiej 
Fasti is quite explicit in this regard. To him, each aspect of the Roman Megalesia,mg 
eluding the music played and the food served there, could be understood through 
references to the myth of Cybele in Rome. The same situation is found in other 0$ 
counts: Servius asks why the pine tree is sacred to the goddess; Pausamas asks wdy 
the Galatians do not eat pork, and the differing versions of the myth provide tad 
answer. And the basic question, why the priests of the Magna Mater castrate theSl| 
selves, is posed by virtually every author. We can see that the myth’s rationale for cas^ 
nation is exactly the reverse of cult practice: the Mother’s priests did not casriat| 
themselves in imitation of Attis; rather, the tradition of eunuch priests was affqlcfj 
one in Anatolia, and the myth was developed to explain this tradition by imputu^ 
the action to a god, Attis. Yet the need to explain the features of a prominent Rorriam 
cult whose origins lay outside of Rome must have been a powerful incentive to'cpSl 
tinue retelling the myth. i|||P 

A third reason for the variations in the mythical accounts lies in the varying West--; 
em attitudes toward the Phrygians. This again is most prominent in Rome, whefgjj 
on the one hand, the Phrygians were equated with the Trojans, the respected ancesg 


tors of the Romans, yet, on the other hand, contemporary Phrygians were 
regarded as slaves and Oriental barbarians. We can see this dichotomy in the';Cu|g 
metrically opposing motivations imputed to Artis’s actions in the separate version# 
of the myth: on the one hand (Diodoros, Pausanias A) Attis is punished for hi$j§J| 
votion to the Mother, and on the other (Ovid, Pausanias B, Amobius) for his lad^p 
devotion. Yet both situations are used to explain Arris’s death. The effect is topreg 
sent Attis in a positive light in one case, and in a negative light in the other. Sudarad| 
icaiiy different accounts indicate that there was no general consensus among Greelc 
and Roman writers about the point of the myth. Some saw it as a sensible explan|| 
tion of a cult derived from Phrygia, while others saw it as an example of the depifi| 
to which Oriental (and, in the opinion of some Christian authors, pagan) behario|: 
could sink. g|||| 

Yet, judging from the frequency with which it is dted, the negative image|||j 
more powerful and widespread. Beneath this negative image surely lies the low opL| 
ion that the Greeks and Romans held of their Oriental neighbors, evident in a ? 
range of material, from the unattractive depiction of Phrygians in Greek t 
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through the metaphor of the Phrygian as effeminate weakling in Virgil’s Aencid . 62 
i This negative attitude has found a powerful modem echo in the assessments of 
: nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholars, who have assumed, almost unanimously, 
that the violent stories of Pausanias B' and Amobius must represent the older, more 
(accurate version, simply because their emphasis on violence and sexuality gives a 
! more unattractive picture of the Mother Goddess. 63 

i The chronology of the myth’s sources provides additional insight into the Greek 
land Roman perspective on the story. After the cult of Attis appeared during the 
: fourth century B.c., Attis quickly became a prominent figure among the Greeks, 
land his cult spread throughout the Greek world and then to Rome. A myth would 
Jbe needed to explain a cult figure who went from nonexistence to prominence in 
(the space of less than a century. It is probably not accidental that the oldest version 
|of the myth, Pausanias s source Hermcsianax (£L ca. 300 B.c.), appears shortly after 
|thc first monuments relating to Attis. Indeed, it seems highly likely that some ver¬ 
sion of the myth of Cybele and Attis was first developed in the Greek world during 
:;the early Hellenistic period. The evolution of the cult of the god Attis took the 
Smyth even further away from the Phrygian rites and traditions that lay behind it. 

; Pausanias virtually acknowledges this in introducing his two versions of the Attis 
|koiy. The first, which appears to be much closer to Phrygian practices, he credits to 
|a specific third-century B.c. author, but the second, more fantastic story, he attrib- 
|utes to contemporary—that is, second-century C.E.— popular opinion. Placing the 
^myth’s theater of action in Pessinous is another example of this. It reflects the posi- 
rtion of Pessinous as a major Phrygian shrine during the second century b.c. and 
Slater, the time period of the extant accounts of the myth, and ignores the fact that 
Pessinous had not been a particularly prominent cult center before that time. A fur¬ 
ther indication of Hellenistic origin is the fact that Pausanias’s first version of the 
$story (Pausanias A) uses the myth to explain the food preferences of the Galatians 
( ■in Pessinous. This would have made sense only after the Galatian invasion of Asia 
v^Minor in the third century B.c . 64 

£ The differing versions of the myth among Classical authors may also be ascribed 
px> their different purposes in relating the story. Ovid’s goal was to explain the 
|Magna Mater’s public festival in Rome and the practice of ritual castration that took 
Uplacc there; this custom seemed bizarre and meaningless to the Romans, who looked 
(‘Upon the Magna Mater as a national deity and a fertility goddess. Pausanias, a native 

I 

ft 

62. See Hall 19S9:155-54, on die use of Kybclc by the Greeks to indicate strange and wild behavior, 
Igad Wiseman 19S+: 119-20, on the negative symbolism of Phrygians in zhcAcncid. 

£*? <$$. As an example of chis, note that Pausanias mentions Pessinous in both his version A and version 
A but only the second, more violent one has traditionally been called Pcssinundne, or Phrygian, in mod- 

scholarly literature (Hcpding 1905: 98-iu). 

64. On the status of Pessinous before its enlargement by the Atcalid tings, sec Dcvrcker and 
ftjfadkcns 1984:13-1+, Grucn 1990:19, and Dcvrekcr and Vcrmcukn 1991■ 109. 



of Anatolia, knew more about actual Anatolian cult practice and understood that 
there were regional differences in the Mother's cult. Amobius was intent on proving 1 
the superiority of Christianity and so preserved the most violent and unattractive 
version of the myth. He had a personal stake in emphasizing the elements of incest, 
rape, and deviant sexuality in a cult that was to him the epitome of pagan disgrace. 
His stress on the abnormal sexual practices described in the myth should be read iii 
the context of the general criticisms leveled by contemporary Christian authors 
against pagan sexual practices. 65 The virulence with which he writes suggests, more-' 
over, that the force of the goddess’s appeal was very powerful and could not be ig-;, 
nored. 66 $ 

With these factors in mind, we can return to the issues raised at the beginning of 
this chapter. Phrygian history, cult practice, and ritual all played a part in shaping the" 
myth of Cybelc and Artis, for the basic core of the myth reflects the dose association; 
between the Phrygian goddess and the Phrygian state. The venerable legend of the 
birth of the gods and the passage of power through successive divine generations' 
also contributed to the formation of the myth, as did a number of the traditional 
story patterns of Greek myth, inducting the separation of a powerful goddess from 
her beloved and the exposure at birth of a miraculous child who will survive to affed 
its parents’ lives. The myth evolved as the Mother’s cult in the Classical world 
evolved, reflecting both the spread of the cult and its changing position in different 
regions of the Mediterranean world. Greek and Roman misunderstandings of older 
Phrygian rites, particularly the rites of mourning for a dead priest-king and the; 
eunuch status of the Mother’s priests, appear to have been critical in the formation 
of the written versions of the myth as we know them. Equally influential were the 
(usually negative) perceptions of the Phrygians held by many Greeks and Romans;; 
By combining these dements, the Greek and Latin narratives give us a sense of the 
power behind the myth of Cybele and Attis and open a window onto Phrygian cult 
practices, a world whose roots were much earlier than the Classical narratives that 
describe them and that would survive to influence Christian practice and belief in 
turn. • 


65. Note the continuing strong attack on the goddess and her cult, Amobius, Ad, not. 5.8-17. The 

role of the Mother Goddess cult in the third- and fourth-century c.e. debate between pagan and Christ¬ 
ian falls outside of the time limits I have sec for myself in this study, but it is a critical issue and deserves 
more attention that ir has received thus fir. For some good introductory remarks, sec Roimdic 19S8: 
120—28. vl 

66. His passion is echoed in numerous early Christian references to the cult of Artis, which clearly 
characterize this as one of the most popular, if distressing, alternatives to Christianity. The sources ate 
given in n. 12 above. 
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PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR 

THE MYTH OF CYBELE AND ATTIS 

The Origin of Cybele 

A. Cybcle is bom, is exposed, survives, and is reconciled with her parents— 
Diodoros 3.5S (1st c. b.c.) 

B. Agdistis, a bisexual monster who doubles as Cybele, is bom of a rock. S/he is 
castrated, and the castration results in the birth of Artis—Pausanias 7.17.10-11 — 
Pausanias B (2d c. c.E.); Arnobius,.ihfr<?wjtf nettzones 5.5-7 (3d c. C.E.) 

The Relationship ofCybek and Aids 

A. Attis is a human priest and follower of Cybele who is killed because of his 
devotion to the goddess—Pausanias 7.17.9 = Pausanias A (2d c. C.E.); Servius, 
Comm, ad Am. 9-115 (4th c. C.E.) 

B. Attis and Cybcle fall in love; Cybele becomes pregnant, and Attis is killed; 
Cybele wanders maddened through the countryside and is later recognized as a 
goddess—Diodoros 5.58-59 (1st c. b.c.) 

C. Cybele takes Attis as a lover; he is unfaithful to her, and she drives him mad; he 
castrates himself and dies, and she mourns his death—Ovid, Fasti 4.221-44 (1st 
c. C.E.); Pausanias 7.17.10-12 = Pausanias B (2d c. c.E.); Amobius 5.5-7 (3d c. c.E.); 
and many others (see n. 12). 
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9 • THE ARRIVAL OF 
THE MAGNA MATER 
IN ROME 


T he prominence of the cult of the Magna Mater in Rome is unquestioned. 
Numerous literary sources, lengthy and brief, mention the cult, describing 
the origins, history, and rituals of the Roman Great Mother Goddess. A 
wealth of archaeological testimonia, including shrines of the goddess in Rome and 
numerous pictorial representations of her, provides further evidence. In contrast to 
efforts to examine the cult of the goddess in-Anatolia and Greece, where there are 
many critical gaps in our knowledge, the abundance of material connected with the 
cult of the Mother Goddess in Rome seems overwhelming and the full discussion of 
it in modem scholarship intimidating. Often, however, earlier works discussing the 
identity and status of the Magna Mater have focused on the arrival and development 
of her cult primarily as a reflection of the Roman political atmosphere. As a result, 
cult practices and the place of the cult in Rome have received less attention. An effort 
to see the Roman goddess in the broader context of ancient Mediterranean society 
may provide a clearer picture of why this divinity maintained such a strong hold on 
the city of Rome and the Roman people. We will want to know what was uniquely 
Roman about these people's response to the Mother Goddess. 

In Anatolia and Greece, the evidence for the worship of the goddess Matar/Metcr 
comes into view slowly. From a modem perspective, one gradually becomes aware 
of a cult that had evidently been gathering strength and adherents over a period of 
time before its impact on the wider soda! fabric made it more visible. In Rome, by 
contrast, there is a dear starting point: the importation of the Magna Mater into 
Rome in 204 B.c. The impact of the cult of the Mother Goddess in Rome was real, 
vivid, and public from the very beginning. This cult was actively sought and openly 
encouraged by many segments of Roman sodety. One pertinent question here is 
why the Roman situation was so different. Why was the Magna Mater a central fca- 



cure of Roman religious life, when her position in the Greek world was often so| 
marginal? Did the Romans require different things from the Magna Mater, which'' 
enabled her cult to fit into Roman life? What was her role in the religious and social; 
structure of the community? % 


An analysis of the circumstances surrounding the arrival of the cult in Rome is the| 
first step in answering these questions. The advent of the Magna Mater in Rome; 
made an enormous and lasting impression on its contemporaries, judging from the ; 
frequency with which it is cited and discussed by later authors, both Latin and] 
Greek. The sources are all much later than the event; the earliest accounts arc from; 
the first century B.C., from Cicero and Diodoros, and the most complete testimonial 
are from the Augustan period, especially the descriptions of Livy and Ovid. ThereO 
arc numerous other references to the cult’s arrival by Strabo, Varro, Pliny, and Seneca,'; 
to name but a few of the many ancient commentators on the event . 1 All agree oh* 
placing the Mother’s arrival in Rome in 204 B.C., but they differ on several key: 
points, including the motive for the cult’s introduction and the place from which the-; 
Magna Mater came to Rome. In several cases, the reasons for their disagreement^ 
may provide interesting insights into the cult’s status in Rome. But before examin 
mg these tesrimonia in detail, let us look at the generally accepted aspects of the nar-| 
rative concerning the Mother’s arrival in Rome. ; 

In the year 205 B.C., a wave of religiosity, fueled in part by frequent showers of 
stones from the sky, led the Romans to consult the Sibylline Books. This religious^ 
anxiety was exacerbated by the stresses of the Second Punic War, and several ancient;' 
authors connect this action direedy with Hannibal’s presence in Italy, 2 although as" 
we shall sec, this connection may have been made well after the event. Livy records- 
that the Sibyl’s response was to state that a foreign enemy would be expelled frornj 
Italy if the Magna Mater were brought to Rome. 3 The place where the Romans were; 
ordered to seek the goddess varied, but the majority of the ancient sources nnm|j 
Pessinous, the Phrygian sanctuary of the Mother in central Anatolia. 4 Contrasting 
traditions do exist, however; Varro states that the goddess was brought from a shrine: 
called the Megalesion in the city of Pergamon, s while Ovid locates the Mother^ 

x. For 1 full review of the ancient sources on the event, see Schmidt 1909:1 n. 1. The advent of the,, 
Magna Mater in Rome has been the subject of numerous modem studies, of which the works of Schmidt, 
1909, Lambrcchts 1951, Kovcs 1965, Thomas 1984: ryoa-S, and Grucn 1990 arc especially helpful. 

a. Cicero, De harm, res . 15.27; SiHus Italicus 17.1-47; Appian, Hannibal 7.9.56; Amobius, Ad. ndt-j 
7.49; Ammianus Marcdlinus 22.9.5-7; Anon., De vrris Ulus. 46; Julian 5.159c. 

3. Livy 29.10.4-6. 'll 

4. Cicero, Dc harm. res. 13.28; Livy 29.10.6; Diodoros 34-35.1-3; Strabo 12.5.5; Cassius Dio 17.61; Ap^ 

pian, Hannibal 7.9.56; Hcrodian 1. 11.1-2; Valerius Maximus 8.15.3; Ammianus Marcdlinus 22.9* 
Amobius, Ad. not. 7.49; Anon., De vrris Ulus. 46. ’$■ 

5. Varro, De ling . lot. 6.15. 

'M 
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home on Mount Ida near the ancient city of Troy, 6 which was under Pergamene 
control at that time. Livy seems to combine the two traditions in reporting that the 
Romans sought the help of the Pergamene king Attalos I in obtaining the goddess 
from Pessinous. Precisely what the Romans obtained is described in several sources: 
it was a small, dark sacred stone, not formed into any iconographic image, that had 
fallen to the shrine of Pessinous from the sky. 7 

The Sibylline Books were also quite specific about how the goddess was to be 
received into Rome. The Romans were to name the best man in the city, the vir 
optimus y to receive her. The choice of vir opzimtis was Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica, son of the Scipio who had been killed in Spain in 211 b.c. and cousin of 
Scipio Africanus. He was a young man at the time and had not yet started a political 
career. 8 In addition to her masculine host, the Mother was to be received by the 
women of Rome, either by a group of Roman matrons who were to escort her into 
the city, 9 or, in the majority of the ancient testimonia, by the best woman in the city. 
According to most sources, this was Claudia Quinta, either a matron or a Vestal Vir¬ 
gin, a member of another prominent family. 10 

The Mother's arrival apparently occasioned great excitement. Livy reports that 
when Marcus Valerius FaLto, the ambassador to Pergamon who was to negotiate the 
goddess’s transfer, announced in the Senate that the ship bringing the Magna Mater 
to Rome had arrived in Ostia, the people, led by Scipio Nasica, rushed to the port 
of Ostia to greet her. From this point on, the tradition diverges. In Livy’s version, 
Sdpio Nasica went on board the ship and accepted the black stone, which he then 
turned over to the matrons of Rome, and these women passed the goddess (i.e., the 
stone) on to Rome and to the Temple of Victory on the Palatine. Ovid preserves a 
more sensational story, however, which appears in many later accounts of the event. 
According to Ovid, the intent was to bring the ship with the image of the Magna 
Mater direedy to Rome. However, as it was being towed up the Tiber River, it be¬ 
came stuck in the sand and could not be dislodged. At this point, Claudia Quinta 


6. Ovid, Fasti 4^263-^4*. 

7. Appian, Hannibal 7.9.56; Hcrodian i.n.i; Ammianus MarcclHnus 22.9.5^7. Aroobius, AA not. 
7 .+ 9 > describes the stone in some detail, staring that it was was small enough to be held in one hand; it 
formed the face of the Magna Mater’s cult statue in her Palatine temple, 

8. On the choice of Sdpio Nasica as viroptimuSy sec Cicero, Brutus 20.79; Livy 29.14.5-14; Pliny, NH 
7.120.34-35; Silius Italicus 17.1-4*7; Cassius Dio 17.61; Ammianus Marccilinus 22.9.5-7; Velleius Pater¬ 
culus 2.5.1; Augustine, Civ. Dei 2.5. Livy describes him as adulcscats rumdum quaestorivs . 

9. Uvy 29.14.12. 

10. For Claudia Quinta as the best woman, sec Cicero, Pro Cache 14.34; Propertius 4.11.51; Livy 
29.14.5-14; Ovid, Fasti 4.305-48; Pliny, NH 7.120.35; Suetonius, Tiberius 2.3; Silius Italicus 17.33-47; 
Appian, Hannibal 7.9.56; Hcrodian 1.11.4-5; Statius, Szlvac 1.2.245-46; Anon., De vir. Ulus. 46; Augustine, 
Civ. Dei 10.16. In Diodoros’s account, 34.35.2-3, the name of the Roman matron who received the god¬ 
dess is Valeria. In most sources, Claudia is called a macron, although in some instances she is identified as 
a Vestal Virgin (Statius; Hcrodian; Anon., Dc vir. Ulus.). Livy is quite explide, however; that the goddess 
was to be rcedved by the matrons of Rome, and it seems most likely that Claudia was a married woman. 
Sec also Bomcr 1964:148. 
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stepped forward and the famous miracle took place. Claudia had been accused dp 
improper behavior and appealed to the Mother to redeem her reputation and reveal 
her to be chaste. She then unfastened her belt and looped it around the tow rope op 
the ship. Pulling lightly on it, she was able to dislodge the ship from the sandbar and! 
tow it into Rome, thus proving that hers was the casta manus, the chaste hand that' 
the Sibyl had foretold. 11 In Ovid's version, too, the Romans received the Mothc$ 
joyfully and installed the sacred stone on the Palatine in the Temple ofVictory. Them 
followed a splendid celebration, with banquets and games, to honor the arrival of 
the goddess. 12 A temple for the Magna Mater on the Palatine was begun, which wa|? 
completed and dedicated in 191 B.c. by Marcus Junius Brutus, during the consulship;: 
of Scipio Nasica. 13 

These are the basic facts of the tradition. A review of the ancient testimonia, howl 
ever, immediately raises several problems. There are significant inconsistencies, both : 
within the work of certain authors.and among the various sources. Moreover, there; 
are -undercurrents of contemporary events, strongly implied but not stated openly. 1 ; 
In particular, the motives offered by Cicero, Livy, et aL. for the Romans' importation; 
of the cult are not entirely satisfactory. Why did the Romans want to bring thf 
Magna Mater to Rome? Why did they adopt the cult of the Phrygian goddess so? 
enthusiastically? 

For the ancient commentators on the event, the answer lay readily at hand. Maay 
of their testimonia connect the Magna Mater’s arrival with the Romans’ war against; 
Carthage and Hannibal’s subsequent invasion of Italy, a series of campaigns lasting 
from si8 to 203 B.c. Several authors, including Cicero, Livy, and Appian, 14 vividly 
describe the sense of popular hysteria engendered by the fear of Hannibal’s presence 
in Italy, and dearly record the sense of relief inspired by the goddess’s arrival. Sonic: 
modem commentators have interpreted these remarks to imply that the Magna Mater 
arrived when Rome was at a low ebb, and that the goddess’s arrival turned the tide- 
against the African invader. 15 In fact, this is not the case. In 204, Hannibal had been 
openly unsuccessful in his Italian campaign for some time, and he was on the verge 
of withdrawing from Italy to Africa (presumably without pressure from the Magna; 
Mater). To a modem observer, the arrival of the Magna Mater had little to do with; 
the Carthaginian Wars. 16 The reasons for it must be sought elsewhere. 

I shall return below to a discussion of what those reasons might have been.. It 

11. Ovid, Fasti 4.260. According to Cicero, De haras, resp . 13.27, Claudic was castissima rnatrmarwn^ 
See also Silius Italicus 17.33-47; Statius, SUvae 1.2.245-46. 

12. Livy 29.14.14; Cicero, De sencc. 13.45 (citing Cato). 

13. Livy 36.36.3-5. ^ 

14. Cicero, De horns, res. 13.27; Livy 29.10.4-6; Silius Italicus 17.1-5; Appian, Hannibal 7.9*56; 
Amobius, AsL not. 7.49; Amraionus Mar cell inns 22.9.5; Anon., Dc viris Ulus. 46. 

15. This was the opinion of Graillot 1912: 30-32 and Cunaont 1929: 43-44. 

16. As was noted by Schmidt 1909: 21-23; Lnmbrcchts 1951: 46^.7; Thomas 1984:1503; Grocn 199 $ 
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should be noted first, however, that such a conclusion, while probably correct, must 
still take into account the weight of ancient tradition associating the two events. By 
the first century B.C., the time of our earliest sources on the goddess's arrival, the 
event had been incorporated into the Roman historical tradition on the Punic Wars, 
According to Cicero, the Magna Mater brought relief to weary Rome. 17 Livy cred¬ 
its her with having given a renewed sense of vigor and purpose to the war effort. 18 
The myth of her effectiveness as a savior of Rome was evidendy a very powerful one 
and subsumed other, more probable explanations of her advent. And this associa¬ 
tion expanded with each successive retelling, to the point where, by the third cen¬ 
tury c.E., the Magna Mater was held to have been directly responsible for driving 
Hannibal out of Italy. 19 Her reputation as the divinity who could drive a foreign foe 
from Italian soil was reinforced by giving her the Temple of Victory as her first 
Roman home. This picture of the Magna Mater as a positive force, an asset to Rome, 
clashes with the many ambivalent associations attached to the goddess after her cult 
had become established in Rome, Conspicuous among these are the comments of 
Dionysios of Halikamassos, who emphasizes the “un-Roman” nature of the cult, 
and poem 63 of Catullus, with its vivid and rather horrifying description of self- 
castration by the goddess's devotees. 20 The sources that describe the goddess's trans¬ 
fer, including those contemporary with Dionysios and Catullus, are, however, in 
agreement: the Romans wanted the Magna Mater to come; they actively sought her 
presence and regarded her arrival as a significant turning point in their history. 

Moreover, the role of the Magna Mater's two prominent recipients, Sdpio Nasica 
and Claudia Quinta, took on distinedy patriotic overtones, and their reputation as 
saviors of Rome became proverbial. This is particularly noticeable in the case of 
Nasica. Despite the fact that he never did have a particularly distinguished public 
career, his name became legendary and was frequently dted by later authors as a 
symbol of Republican virtue. 21 Claudia too became symbolic as the embodiment of 
feminine virtue. The legend surrounding her actions became increasingly elaborate 
as the story was retold by later authors. For example, according to Cicero and Livy, 
Claudia was a married woman, 22 but Silius Italicus and Statius make her a Vestal 


17. Gccro, Dc hams. rtsp, 15.27: “defessa Italia Punico bcllo atque ab HanmbaJc vexm, sacra.istn nos- 
tri maiorcs asdta cx Phrygia Romac collocarunt” (when Italy was exhausted by the Punic War and hard 
pressed by Hannibal, our ancestors settled in Rome those sacred rites that they had acquired from Phry¬ 
gia). Bomer 1964: 138-41 suggests that the Magna Mater became a respected Roman deity only during 
the Augustan era, but Gccro s comments indicate that the deity enjoyed a high status before the Printi- 
pare of Augustus. 

18. Livy 29.10.7-S. 

19. Amobius,AU. not. 7-4-9; Anon., Dc virls Ulus. 46. According to Julian, 5.159c, the Magna Mater 
was Rome's ally in the war against Carthage. 

10. Dionysios of Halikamassos 2,19.4-5- Catullus 63, Roth of these passages arc discussed in further 
riccail in chapter 10, 

21. Gccro, Dc hams . res. 13,27, Dcfiniints 5.64; Valerius Maximus 7.5.2,8.15.5; Pliny* NH 7.120.34; Sil¬ 
ius Italicus 17.5-17; Cassius Dio 17.61; Juvenal 3-157; Augustine, Civ. Dei 2,5. 

22. Cicero, Dc hams. res. 13.27. Livy 29.14-12. 
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Virgin, 23 a version followed in subsequent retellings of the story. This seems to be a ; : 
transformation of the original tale about a chaste woman into an assumption that;- 
she must represent the ultimate symbol of official chastity. 24 The increasingly cxag$ 
gerated nature of these legends makes it difficult to determine the actual events of 
204 b.c. They do, however, indicate the enduring strength of the tradition and its 
dose invoLvement with a critical moment in Roman history. : |l 

If the danger from Hannibal’s troops did not provide suffident motivation for the-' 
event, then an alternative explanation is needed. Several contributing factors have! 
been advanced by other scholars. One frequently repeated idea, originally proposed 
by Cumont, is that the Romans merdy followed the guidelines of the Sibylline' 
Books without reflecting on the implications of the Sibyl’s command; that is, they!! 
did not know what they were getting. 25 Other issues, such as Rome’s perception of 
its own past, the status of foreign gods in Rome, and internal and external Roman' 
politics, have also received extensive attention. Rather than speculate on the rdativp 
wdght of these issues at this point, it seems more fruitful to review the evidence for; 
cult practice in Rome of the late third and second centuries b.c. Clearly any cx- : 
planation of why the cult of the Magna Mater was adopted and how it fitted into; 
Roman sodety will depend on exactly what it was that the Romans received. 

What type of cult the Romans received depends in part on the shrine from which ' 
the goddess came. In the majority of the sources, this was Pessinous. 26 In the third 
century B.C., however, Pessinous lay in territory controlled by the Galatians. 27 Ac-, 
cording to Livy, the Roman legation relied on the hdp of the Pergamene king Atta-:; 
los I, who conducted them to Pessinous and negotiated the transfer of the goddess; 
Yet it is most unlikdy that Artalos’s authority extended into the interior of Phrygia 
at that time. 25 The Romans’ ability to reach Pessinous and negotiate with the high; 
priests there in 204 B.C. is therefore quite improbable. Pessinous has a strong claim- 
to be the prindpal shrine of the goddess in Asia Minor during the first century B.cJ 
and later, the period contemporary with the earliest andent sources describing the 
cult’s transfer to Rome, and so it is not surprising that Cicero, Diodoros, Livy-' 
Strabo, and other commentators named Pessinous as the original home of the' 
Roman Magna Mater. 29 Yet in a later passage, Livy himself dearly implies that the 
Romans had not been in contact with Pessinous. Both Livy and the summary of 

I 

23. Silius Italicus 17.33-47. Statius, SiLvac 1.2.2+5. '■]{ 

2+- For a discussion of the position of Claudia Quinta under the early Empire, see chapter io;- 
pp. 313-14, below. $ 

25. Cumont 1929:48. See also Thomas 1984:1504; Wiseman 1984; xi7-i9« The prindpal andent sup¬ 
port for this argument is Dionysios ofHalikamassos 2.19.4-5. -f 

2$, For the andent sources connecting the Roman goddess with Pessinous, see n. 4 above. These arc 
followed by many modem commentators on the Magna Mater’s arrival; sec (among others) Wardc 
Fowler 1911: 330; Magic 19*0: 25; Bayct 1957:124. .$j 

27. Virgilio 19S1: 45,73-75. Sec the discussion in chapter 6. Vfj 

23. Allen 1983:143; Gruen 1990; 16. S 

29. Schmidt 1909: 23-26; Gruen 1990:16-17. | 
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polybios state that in 1S9 B.C., a Roman army under Manlius Volso was advancing 
into the interior of Galatia. Whoa they reached the Sangarios River, the Pessinun- 
hne priests Arris and Batxakcs, wearing their religious insignia, met the army and 
foretold victory over the Galatians. 30 The context of Livy’s description clearly im¬ 
plies that the Romans had not been to Pessinous before and had previously had no 
direct contact with Meter’s shrine there. 

Livy’s conflicting testimony on Pessinous is not the only inconsistency in the 
ancient sources to cast doubt on the accuracy of the tradition concerning this site. 
Other commentators give a sense of how the legend surrounding Pessinous was 
embroidered in successive retellings. The image of the Mother in Pessinous was said 
to be so ancient that it was not made by human hands, but had fallen from the sky.. 
This later gave rise to a suggested etymology for the site, that the name Pessinous 
derived from the circumstance of the image’s foiling (d-n-o toO TrccteZv; pesdn meaning 
‘‘to fall 5 ’). 31 Livy’s account of how the Romans were persuaded to look for guidance 
in the Sibylline Books by the occurrence of a shower of stones was elaborated to the 
point where Appian, writing in the second century C.E., proclaimed that from this 
very shower of stones came the image of the Magna Mater, foiling on Pessinous. 32 
Taken together with Livy’s remarks on Manlius Volso’s campaign, this suggests that 
the later prominence of Pessinous artificially forced this site into the limelight. 

The status of Pessinous in 204 b.c. should also be considered. This site, often 
claimed to be the oldest and most significant Phrygian shrine of the Mother God¬ 
dess, is in fact a cult place of no great antiquity, and there is little to suggest that it 
was a major shrine before the Hellenistic period. 33 During the second century B.c., 
it attracted the patronage of the Pergamenc rulers, 34 but it is doubtful how wide¬ 
spread the reputation of the sanctuary was before that time. It appears to have been 
a cult center of purely local importance, and only the Attalids 5 support increased its 
prestige beyond the territory of Phrygia. The connection of the Magna Mater’s ar¬ 
rival with Pergamon and the Pcrgamcne kings may have caused the Roman legend 
about the goddess’s origins to be sited in a Phrygian shrine where Pergamon had a 
strong presence. 

The minority tradition reported that the goddess came to Rome from a site in 
northwestern Anatolia. Varro named Pergamon, 35 and Ovid, followed by Hcro- 
dian, states that Mount Ida, near Troy, was her home. 36 Because they are less fre¬ 
quently cited than Pessinous as the seat of the goddess’s cult, these two sites have re¬ 
ceived less credence as a possible source for the Romans’ borrowing. Yet Pergamon, 

30. Livy 3S.1S.9-to; Polybios 21.37.4-7; Grucn 1990:17. 

31. Appian, Hannibal 7.9.56; Hcrodian i.ii.i; Ammianus Marccllinus 22.9.5^7. 

32. Appian, Hannibal 7.9.56. 

33* Vlrgilio 19S1: 64, Dcvrckcr and Wadkcns 19S4: t4 and the discussion in chapter 7 above. 

34. Strabo, 12.5.5. 

35- Varro, De ling. lot. 6.15. 

36. Ovid, Fasti 4*26+; Hcrodian 1.11. 
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or the Pcrgamene region of Ida, under Pergamene control in the late third century,^ 
is the stronger candidate than Pessinous for the event, on both political and cult| 
grounds. In 205 b.c., the Romans had no formal relations with the Attalid monar¬ 
chy, but according to Livy, they were directed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphi to 
seek help from Artalos I. 3S Thus divine guidance led the Romans to northwestern 
Asia Minor, an area where the cult of Meter, the Greek Magna Maters was already 
strongly established. Pergamon itself was an important center of Meter’s worship* 
both in the urban sanctuary of the Megalesion and in the rural shrines of the mour| 
tains near Pergamon. And the city of Troy and the rural area of Mount Ida also cpi| 
tained shrines of Meter. If the Romans did indeed seek the help ofAttalos to find tie 
Mother, they need have looked no further than Attalos^ pwn home territory. '■ 
Moreover, the divine guidance of Apollo would have reinforced the Rom am 
awareness of northwestern Asia Minor, an awareness sharpened by their growing 
interest in the purported Trojan heritage of Rome. The territory around Mount 
Ida, near Troy, was important to the Romans because this was the birthplace of that 
legendary ancestor Aeneas. 39 Ida was also the place to which Aeneas and his fol!oy$ 
ers retreated after the fall of Troy, before starting on their voyage to Italy. And tic 
Mater Magna Idaea, the goddess of Mount Ida, .guided this undertaking. This is| 
prominent theme in Augustan literature and later: it is found in the account pi 
Ovid, 40 and throughout xhcAendd of Virgil; 41 Herodian also emphasizes this, stat 
ing that the Romans acquired the Magna Mater from the Phrygians by citing kin¬ 
ship ties and descent from Aeneas. 43 Yet these sources connecting Mount Ida with 
Rome’s legendary past are not merely ex post facto revisions of the legend. The con¬ 
junction of Aeneas, Troy, and Rome was one of long standing, already well knowr 
in the late third century B.C. 43 Indeed, another prophecy concerning military activ¬ 
ity in the Punic Wars had addressed the Romans as descendants of the Trojans. 44 ;! 


57. Magic 1950: 6. 

3 $. Livy 29.11.5~6. 

39. Homer. Iliad 2.820-21; Hesiod, Thcogony 1008-10. 

40. Ovid, Fasti +.179-372; cf. esp. Fasti 4,272: a In Phrygios Roma referrur avos” (Rome is return^ 

to her Phrygian. [i.c., Trojan] forefathers). ■ 

41. Virgil, Aencid: 2.695-97; 2.7&S; 3.111-14; 6.784-89; 7.138-40; 9.77-122; 10.156-58; io.2i9~JJ 

io. 252-55. See Wiseman 1984 and the discussion in chapter 10. ; 

42. Herodian 1.11.3; on this passage, see Grucn 199° : *6. 

43. The legends surrounding Aeneas and the origins of Rome arc extensively treated by Ferret 
Galinsky 1969, Faucet 19S5, and Grucn 1992: 6-51. The earliest author to connect Aeneas, Mount Ida, an: 
Rome may have been Hcllanikos, writing in the fifth century B.C., who makes Mount Ida die startup 
point for Aeneas’s voyage; sec Per ret 1942:13. Ferret suggests that the campaigns of Pyrrhos in Italy dUt 
ing the early third century B.C. may have been the chief factor in drawing attention to the legend of Ac 
neas and its connection with Italy (note Pausanias 1.12.1), but it is likely that die legend had already taka 
shape in the lace fourth century; see Dumezil 1970: 487; Grucn 1990:10-19; 2nd Grucn 1992: 28. Bbme 
£964:138-46, supported by Thomas 1984: 1505, suggests that the connection of the Magna Mater Wi| 
Pergamon and Mounr Ida was an artificial creation of Augustan propaganda, but others, including Lorn 
brcchts 1951. Galinsky 1969:176-77; Gerard 1980, and Grucn 1990: 20 and 1992: 47, have demonstrate! 
that the Aeneas connection was a factor in Roman political consciousness well before that rime. 

44. Livy 25.12.5: u amncm, Troiugcna, fugc Cannam” (flee the Canna River, Trojan race). yj 
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would not be surprising if the Trojan connection formed part of the Romans 5 inter¬ 
est in the Magna Mater cult. 

The contact with Pergamon is relevant here also, for this was a key factor in di¬ 
recting the Romans to the Idaean shrine. Both Livy and Ovid convey a sense of ran¬ 
domness about the Romans 3 quest for the Mother, which Attalos may have ex¬ 
ploited in giving them the sacred' stone. 45 The sacred stone itself, described by Livy, 
makes no sense, since the images of both Phrygian Matar and Greek Meter were 
fully iconic, not pieces of unformed stone. But if the Romans did not have a clear 
idea of what they were seeking, their search may well have ended in or near Perga¬ 
mon with the discovery that the local Mother Goddess was also the divinity of their 
own heroic ancestor; she was the Mater Magna Idaea, the Great Mother of Mount 
Ida, even to Livy, who stresses the Pessinuntine origin of her cult. 46 By establishing 
ties with this Magna Mater, the Romans were able to import the cult, not as a for¬ 
eign deity in the city, but as their own ancestral protector who was coming home to 
her own people. 

Thus the Romans’ lack of access to Pessinous makes this site a dubious source of 
the goddess’s cult. On the other hand, a growing interest in Pcrgamene territory and 
its connections with the Romans 3 own legendary past make Pergamon, either the 
city or the Pcrgamene shrine on Mount Ida, a much likelier source of the Roman 
Magna Mater. This point will be significant for an evaluation of the cult in Republi¬ 
can Rome, for the cult practices of the Mother in the Phrygian heartland and in the 
Greek world were not identical. If the Romans took the cult from a Greek city such 
as Pergamon, one would expect to find evidence of a cult that was much Hellenizcd, 
with little reference to its Phrygian roots. The evidence from Rome suggests that 
this was indeed the case. 

In recent years, the slender evidence to be gleaned from Roman historical sources 
on the Magna Mater and her cult in the late third century b.c. has been supple¬ 
mented by dam obtained from extensive archaeological activity on the Palatine in 
the area of the temple of the Magna Mater. 47 This has greatly enlarged our knowl¬ 
edge of the temple of the Magna Mater and its relationship to other structures in the 
area, and has also provided additional information on Roman cult practices. 

The site of the principal shrine of the Magna Mater in Rome has long been 


45 . Livy 2,9.11.7: “sacrum que us lapidem quam matron dcum cssc incolac diccbant tradidit ac dc- 
portarc Romam iussitf (he handed over to them, the sacred stone that the inhabitants claimed was the 
Mother of the gods and ordered them to take it to Rome). Is there a note of sarcasm in diccbtmf (the 
inhabitants claimed this was the goddess}? In a similar vein, c£ Ovid, Fasti 4.261-62: “patres . . . 

. errant / cuaeve parens absit, quovc petenda loco 7 * (our ancestors were uncertain who this parent was or 
in whar place she was to be sought). 

46. Livy 29.10.5-6; Ovid, Fasti 4.249; Pracncstinc calendar, CJL L, 1 p. 235. 

47 - The first systematic investigation of the area was the excavation conducted by Romanclli; see Ro- 
mancili 1963 and 1964. The more recent work of Patrizio Pcnsabcne has been published in a series of pre¬ 
liminary reports, Pensabcnc 1978-19853 and 19SS. Pcnsabcne 1982 and 1985b provide general summaries of 
i; work in progress, and Pcnsabcne 1983 summarizes the architectural history of the site. 
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figure 62. Plan of the west side of the Palatine hilfjtf 
Rome, showing the location of the Magna Mater temple. Late second-first 
century b.c. (After P. Pensabcne, Archcokgia Lazialc 9 [19S8]: 







figure 65. Restored 
elevation of the Magna Mater 
temple on the Palatine, Rome. 
Late second-first century B.c. 
(After P. Pensabcne, Arckeologia 
Laztale 9 [19S8]: fig. 6.) 


known. 4 ® It was located on the southwest side of the Palatine, near the early Repub¬ 
lican Scalae Caci, the temple of Victory, and another structure, which has been 
. identified, perhaps incorrectly, as the Auguratorium (fig. 62). 49 Other ancient and 
important shrines lay nearby: the hut of Romulus on the top of the Palatine hill and 
the Lupcrcal at the base of the Scalae Caci . 50 The position of the Mother’s shrine, in 
a prominent place in the heart of Rome and in close proximity to other venerable 
Republican monuments, is in itself a statement about the high esteem in which the 
:.Roman$ held this cult . 51 

45 . For a description of previous archaeological research on the temple, sec Nash 1961:50; Romanclli 
,1963: 202; Pcnsabcnc 1982: 70-72; 1985b: 179. Because the site of the temple is still under investigation, 
-this summary should be considered preliminary and subject to modification. 

* +9. For the identification as the Auguratorium, sec Plainer and Ashby 1929: 61. Pensabenc 1981 dis- 
' cusses the earlier history of this building, in which terracottas representing Juno Sospica were found, al¬ 
though the deity to whom the temple was dedicated remains unknown. Pcnsabcnc 19SS: 57, proposes a 
'■tentative identification as the temple of Victoria Virgo, founded by Cato in 195 b.c. 

£ 50. For the location of these shrines, see Pbtncr and Ashby 1929 and Nash 1961: 165-69; see also 

• Wiseman 19S+: 126 on the topography of the house of Augustus, which was htcr built nearby, 

£/ 51. Coarclli 1982: 57. 
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The plan of the earliest sanctuary is fairly dear. The original temple built to bond! 
the Magna Mater was of a standard Roman type consisting of cella and pronaoff 
Built on a high podium, it had six columns across the front, probably in the Conn? 
thian order. 52 The platform of the cult statue survives, together with evidence of$ 
narrow opening at one side, which may have given access to a stairway leading to | 
series of subterranean rooms, whose function is uncertain. 53 This was the temple 
begun shortly after the Mother’s arrival in 204, and dedicated in 191 B.c. 54 The terrfi 
pie itself seems to have been part of a larger building program, which developed thl 
southwest side of the Palatine from an area of small houses into an area of publi| 
monuments. 55 In in B.c., the superstructure of this temple was severely damaged by 
fire, but in constructing the second temple, the builders were able to make use of tlfg 
existing podium and foundations, and so the second temple followed the plan of the 
earlier structure (fig. 63). : || 

An important feature of the Magna Mater temple was the treatment of the arca'uj 
front of the temple. In front of the earliest temple (of 191 B.c.) was a staircase cx£ 
tending down from the temple podium to a large paved piazza; this led to a street at 
the foot of the Palatine, probably in place before the temple construction. At .tlte 
foot of this staircase on the edge of the piazza was a large fountain with a basinj 
which may have been an integral part of the cult’s rites. 56 '"”i 

The steps, open square, and waterworks all played important parts in cult rituili 
The steps, forming a structure like the cavea of a theater, were evidently designed tc 
provide an area in which people could stand and watch the Ludi Megalenses. These 
sames, mentioned in several ancient sources as an essential feature of the cult from 
its inception, consisted of dramatic performances and contests held in the piazza iai 
the foot of the temple steps. 57 The provision for water in the cult, also a key dement 
in both Republican temples, may reflect the need to wash the image of the goddes| 
In the Imperial era, this ritual was carried out in the Almo River, 58 but in carlici 
times the lavatio could well have been performed at a place closer to the other oMj 
rites held in the temple. • |$ 

In addition to clarifying the early history of the cult structures, investigations'll 
the area have revealed large deposits of terracotta figurines, which provide impti| 

•if 

M 

SZ. For a plan of the area, see Pcnsabcnc 19S8: 58, fig. 5. and 59, fig. 6. little of the superstructure^; 
the first temple has survived, bur the second temple, rebuilc on the same spot, was definitely built iri'thj 
Corinthian order, making it probable that the first temple was also. 

53. Pcnsabcnc 19$$: 5$-59, suggests that these rooms were used by the goddess's clergy to eclebratt 
the Hiiaria, the rites of Arris. ^ 

54s The erroneous dating sequence proposed by Romanelli 1963: 202-14 and RotnancUi 1964'^ 
corrected by Coarelli 1977: 10-13. 

55. Pcnsabenc 19S1. I'M 

56. For an attempted reconstruction of the area, sec Pcnsabcnc 1980 and 1985b; 183-84. 

57. Dionystos Hal. 2.19.2-5; Livy 36.36.3-5; Cicero, De harus* res . u.22, 12.24; Valerius Maxirou 

2.4.3. For the reconstruction of this area, sec Pcnsabcnc 1985b: 183 and id 1988. For its use as a theater,'-sb 
Hanson 1959; 13-16. Tiff 

58. Ovid, Fasti 4.339-40; Valerius Flaccus,^ 4 nfowa«xi£» 8.239-42. Coaiclli 1982: 46. 
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figure 6+. Had from 
rcrmcom figurine of Magna Mater, 
from votive deposit near Magna Mater 
temple on Palatine, Rome. Second 
century B.c. Courtesy, Soprintendcnza 
Archeologica di Roma. 


iigure 65. Terracotta figurine 
.ofArris, from votive deposit near Magna Mater temple 
' on the Palatine, Rome. Second ccnrury b.c. Courtesy, 
Soprintendcnza Archeologica di Roma. 



fruit evidence on. cult practice. The figurines were buried under the foundations of 
: the second temple, in other words before the construction of this temple; thus they 
date to the period between 191 and m b.C. S9 There are various figurine types. Some, 
•such as figures of unidentified men and women, are fairly common and show no 
obvious connection with the Magna Mater. The majority of the figurines, however, 
'do have some direct reference to the cult of the Magna Mater. These include eleven 
representations of the goddess herself, three heads of Dionysos, and ninety-four 
images of Artis (figs. 64,65). There are, in addition, a dozen or more terracottas de- 

j $9. The first group of terracotta votives was uncovered in the excavations conducted on the Palatine 
Jby Romanelli, between 19+9 and 1952, and was mistakenly dated by him to the period of the second tem¬ 
ple, after tn b.c. (Romanelli 1963: 262; i 9 < 5 +: 620). This daring was corrected by Pcnsabenc (sec Pens' 
iabcnc 19S2: S6; Wiseman 1984:118 n. 9}. Another group of terracotta figurines pertinent to the cult was 
^uncovered in earlier excavations by G. Boni on the Palatine, near but not within the temple of the Magna 
(Matct It contains a similar mix of types, in eluding several examples of Arris and of the ghns penis. These 
-arc illustrated by Vcrmascrca CCG 4 HL 1977: xo-11, nos. 12-13. 
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figure 6 6. Terracotta giaas 
penis, from votive deposit near Magna 
Mater temple on the Palatine, Rome. 
Second century b.c, Courtesy, 

S oprintendenza Archeologica di Roma. 


.1 J'fZg: 

pitting the glans penis (fig. 66). There are several figures of dancing women ana 
models of theater masks. Other types include a figurine depicting the upper part$f 
a human torso with multipie breasts, two pairs of lovers embracing, and several ds| 
tae of fruit. Terracotta images of evergreen cones (pine cones?) (fig. 67) and of lioiis 
arc also present, as well as a variety of other animal figurines, horses, pigs, goats; 
rams, dogs, and cocks. 60 

Several of the figurine groups will repay closer inspection. The images of the gqp 
dess tend to follow her standard Hellenistic iconography, depicting a seated 


M 


female accompanied by a lion, either at her side or on her lap. This type, of Grist; 
origin, had by the second century B.c. become widely dispersed throughout virtu, 
ally every Mediterranean center and so offers little definite information on pro’yej 
nience. One valuable detail, however, lies in representations of the goddess that 
depict her wearing a headdress like a mural crown (fig. 64) 61 This type, while n<| 
common in the Hellenistic Greek world, is found at Pergamon, where it appears^ 
symbolize the status of the goddess as a protector of the dry. One unusual figuring 
depicts the goddess standing, with her right hand holding an object across her chc|j 
she wears a high polos rather than a crown, a feature reminiscent of sbedveenturj 
b.c. representations of the goddess from Ionia. 62 The presence of both Magd 


60. The figurine group is described by Romandli 196}: 262-90; 1964: 621; and Pcnsabcne iw 
S5-8S. For illustrations of the figurines found in Romandli’s earlier excavations, see Romandli 19^ 
figs. 32-63; 196+: pis. 36-37. The complete corpus is published by Vcrmascren in CCCA HI: nos. 13-^ 
Pcnsabenc 1982: pis. 5-8 illustrate the pieces found in his more recent excavations. 

61. Pcnsabcne 1982: 86; pi. 7, nos. 2, 3,4. CCCA HI: no. 149- 

62. For the Roman piece, see Pcnsabcne 1982: pi. 7,1. R Naumann 19S3: pL 13, illustrates compa$ 
blc Archaic Greek examples. There axe several terracottas depicting Kybdc from third- and sccond-ccpi 
tury b.c. contexts in Troy that show her wearing a high polos, similar to this piece from the Palatine,uj 
all the Trojan works, however, the goddess is shown seated on a throne holding a tympanum, feature^ 
present in the Roman piece. For the terracottas from Troy, see D. B. Thompson 1963: pis. 7-15* 
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figure 67. Terracotta 
evergreen cone, from votive deposit near 
Magna Mater temple on chc Palatine, 
Rome. Second century B.c. Courtesy, 
Soprintendenza Arche ologica di Roma. 


Mater types in a second-century B.c. Roman context may be another indication that 
the Roman goddess’s origin Lay on the west coast of Asia Minor. 

Of greater interest are the representations of Arris. He can appear in a variety of 
poses: standing, seated, on a rock or on horseback, or moving, either dancing or 
simply walking forward. He is often shown with one or both of his two characteris¬ 
tic attributes, the syrinx and the shepherd’s crook. Most of the figurines show him 
wearing the specific costume that had become a standard feature in the iconography 
of Attis, a pointed cap, long-sleeved tunic, and baggy trousers. Several figurines show 
Arris with his clothing pulled back to reveal his abdomen and genitalia (fig. 65). 

By the second century b.c.. Arris was a well-known figure in the cult of the 
Mother Goddess in the Greek world, and his iconography, including his character¬ 
istic costume and attributes, created under Greek stylistic influence, was widely dis¬ 
seminated . 63 Nevertheless, this is an unusually large concentration of Artis figurines 
at a shrine of the Mother: On the Palatine, the Attis figures outnumber images of the 
Magna Mater by almost ten to one. They demonstrate that Attis was an essential 
part of the Mother’s cult from its inception in Rome, far more prominent there than 
in the eastern Mediterranean region. Clearly, the Magna Mater’s eunuch consort 
came with her to her new home in Rome. 

The votive terracottas add further information on cult rites and attitudes that 
characterized the cult. Among the animal types, the presence of lions surely alludes 
to the goddess’s favorite animal companion, while chc other animals may represent 
sacrificial victims. The masks and dancing figures presumably symbolize the Ludi 
Megalenscs. There are also many objects with sexual imagery. The phalli and breasts 
allude to human sexual generation and nurturing, while other images, such as those 

63, For examples, see Vcrauscrcn and DeBoer 1986. 
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of baskets of fruit and lovers embracing, suggest reproduction and fertility. Further¬ 
more, several of the Artis figurines from the Palatine draw attention to his sexual or-[ 
gans. This circumstance is found only infrequently in Attis figurines from the Greek 
world, and indeed the type may appear here in this Roman context for the first 
time . 64 

Taken together, the physical evidence of architecture and votive figurines is infor¬ 
mative in-several ways. The material confirms the hypothesis drawn from textual evi- ; 
dence, that Pcrgamon was the source from which the Romans received the Magna 
Mater. The Palatine figurines find their closest parallels in terracottas from Pcrga¬ 
mon, not only in the use of the mural crown, but also in the depiction of the god¬ 
dess’s throne. These details also appear in fictile material from Troy, Smyrna, and 
other cities on the west coast of Anatolia , 65 strongly suggesting that, together with 
the unformed stone, the Romans imported the iconographic models of western Asia 
Minor, particularly Pergamon. A Pcrgamene origin is further suggested by the epi¬ 
thet Megalesian, for according to Varro, the name was derived from the Pergamcnc 
shrine Megalesion . 66 This name dearly comes from the Greek adjective megale, or 
great, a standard epithet for the goddess in the Greek and Roman world, although 
unatcested in Phrygia. 

A more telling point for the goddess’s origin is the presence of Attis. The promi¬ 
nence of Attis in the Palatine material recalls his presence in Greek ritual, particularly 
that described in third- and second-century b.C. cult regulations from the Piraeus . 67 
The worship of Attis was a feature of the Pcrgamene cult also, as is shown by che 
finds of a life-size marble statue and terracotta figurines depicting Attis there . 68 A 
deity named Attis is not attested either epigraphically or iconographically at any 
Phrygian site, however, until well after the Roman conquest of Asia Minor , 69 and 
his cult in Rome is thus unlikely to derive from a Phrygian shrine. Therefore Attis 
too links the Roman cult dosely to Pergamene, or Greek, rather than Pcssinuntine 
Phrygian practice. j 

In addition to the question of the cult’s origin, the Palatine material demonstrates 


64- For examples of Airis with exposed genitals, see Vcrmascrcn and Dc Boer 19S6: nos. >7-53,57-61* 
64, So, $5-88,101,104, nj, 135 - 3 *, 1J5-38, 149, 195, 311-13, 224, 235-36. 257, 262, 271-73, 3 S 2 , 2S7-96, 29SJ 
424, 439. Most of these have no secure provenience or dace, although a few were found In Torsos (Veil: 
masaren and Dc Boer 19S6: nos. 212,235,250,272, 273); these may date to the Lare second or first century 
b.C. None of the Arris figurines with exposed genitalia from the Greek world can be definitely shown to 
be earlier than the Palatine group. 

65. Pcnsabcnc 1982: 89. For parallels, sec Conzc and Schazmann 19m pis. u, 12, figs, 1-10, and Top- 

pcrwdo 1976: 49 - 53 , pis* 30 - 35 - | 

66. Varro, Dc Ung> lax. 6.15. Ohlcmutz 1940:183-85. See the discussion of Pcrgamene cult in chapcti 

7 above. o 

67. The Atridcia, a festival of Attis, is mentioned in a lex sacra from the Piraeus, IG u 1 131$, line 10 3 f : 
CCCA II: no. 262; note the discussion in chapter 7 above. 

6S. Franz Winter 1907: no. ti6, pt 27 (the statue; sec fig. 57); Conze and Schazmann 1911: pi. 12, i 
and Topperwein 1976: nos. 390-91 (the figurines). On Attis in Pergamon, Ohlcmutz 1940:179* 

69. F. Naumann 1983; 99; see the disAission in chapter 7. 
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that the specifically Roman rituals held to honor the goddess were in place from the 
cult’s inception. The games, the Ludi Megalenses, were one of these. While the 
name of the festival may be Greek, there is no evidence from any Greek city of per¬ 
formances celebrated in honor of the Mother. Yet the games clearly were an impor¬ 
tant part of the Roman cult, and the original temple complex was designed to ac¬ 
commodate them. First held in 194 B.C., with Plautus’s play Pseudolus as part of 
the inaugural performance , 70 they became an annual festival of theatrical entertain¬ 
ments. The aspect of purification, the washing of the goddess’s statue, was also a key 
Roman ritual from the start, and provisions were made in the first Magna Mater 
sanctuary for that as well. The central place of these Roman rituals, unattested in the 
Greek cult of Meter, confirms the Romans’ desire to make the Magna Mater a 
Roman deity and place her in the heart of the city’s religious life. 

The early cult material also confirms the Magna Mater’s central role in Roman 
history and ideology. One symbol from the Palatine terracottas, the evergreen cones, 
suggests Rome’s connection with Mount Ida and the intertwining of the Magna 
Mater with the legend of Aeneas. Although later mythological tradition recalled that 
one evergreen, the pine, became a special symbol of Ards because he had castrated 
himself under it , 71 this seems an artificial aetiology, designed to explain the presence 
of this symbol in Roman cult. The pine (or any other evergreen tree) is nowhere at¬ 
tested as a Phrygian cult symbol, nor arc pine cones found among the images con¬ 
nected with the goddess or Atris in the Greek world. A comment by Ovid in the 
Fasti, however, Is very enlightening in this context . 72 The poet states that the ship 
built to carry the Magna Mater to Rome was constructed from the very same sacred 
pines of Mount Ida that Aeneas used when building the ships with which he escaped 
from Troy. According to Ovid, the pine thus became a sacred symbol of the Mother, 
Aeneas’s protector. A similar point is emphasized by Virgil in th cAendd, where Ae¬ 
neas’s ships are saved from attack because they were constructed from the Mother’s 
sacred pines . 73 The votive pine cones at the Magna Mater’s shrine in the early second 
century B.C. indicate that the cult of the Magna Mater was already linked with 
Rome’s legendary origins . 74 


70 . On the firs; Mcgalesian Games, see Livy j4.54.S- On the play, Pscudoius, didoscalion, see Bcare 
1950: 47-4S, Ovid, Fasti 4.526, suggests that the story of Claudia Quinta formed part of the Ludi, 
although it is difficult to be certain whether this quasi-hiscorical pageant was included in the second- 
century b.c. rites of the goddess. 

73 . On Attics castration under a pine tree, sec Amobius,A 4 tuu. 5.7. 

72. Ovid, Fasti 4.275-77; c£ with 4.251-54. 

75. Ameid 9.85-89. 

74. Graillot 1912: 57 2nd Wiseman 19S5; 201 and 1995: 56 have proposed another connection with 
Rome’s legendary origins, namely, the identification of the Magna Mater with Rhea Silvia, mother of the 
twins Romulus and Remus, through the Greek Meter’s conflarion with Rhea, wife of Kronos, This 
would make the Magna Mater both the Mother of the gods and the Mother of Rome. The connccnoD 
between the two Rheas was certainly made in the first century B.c. and later (Lucrcrius 2.655-55; Ovid, 
Fasti 4.195-cro), but it is uncertain whether this tradirion was acrive in the third century B.C., at the time 
. of the Magna Mater’s arrival. 
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The Romans gave the Magna Mater an individual stamp in other ways. One novel 
characteristic of the Roman cult is the attention paid to themes of sexuality and fer¬ 
tility. The large number of Atris figurines and their rather exhibitionist poses stress 
this, as do the many objects from the Palatine votive deposit illustrating human sex¬ 
ual organs, breasts, loving couples, and baskets of fruit, signifying baskets of plenty.’ 
This emphasis on sexuality and fecundity was not only human but also agricultural. 
Pliny comments that the year after the Magna Mater arrived in Rome, the crops 
were especially bountiful , 75 Ovid, too, in his account of the legend of Claudia, - 
stresses the barrenness of the earth before the Mother’s arrival, presumably to be- 
improved by her presence . 76 This forms a contrast with both Phrygian Matar and' 
Greek Meter, for whom fertility was rarely an issue, and whose association with wild 
and unstructured mountain landscape was directly at odds with agriculture and the 
seeded countryside. It is a point worth stressing, in view of the many distasteful 
associations found in Latin literature concerning the presence of Atris and the ele- , 
ments of deviant sexual behavior among his priests. In the early cult of the Magna' 
Mater in Rome, Arris and the overtones of sexuality that went with him were actrac* 
rive features, to be encouraged through offerings and gifts. $ 

The discussion thus far has stressed the uniqueness of the Magna Mater cult and 
its particular place in Roman history. There are, however, many features of the 
Magna Mater and her worship that were quite characteristic of Roman religious 
practice, and a discussion of those features will show that the Magna Mater’s arrival: 
was not an anomaly. & 

One is the relationship of the Magna Mater to other foreign gods in Rome. The 
Magna Mater was only one of several foreign deities that the Romans, imported in¬ 
die Republican era to help address a severe internal crisis . 77 In the early third century 
B.c., the Romans solicited an important Greek god, Asklepios (Aesculapius), for as¬ 
sistance in eliminating a serious plague . 78 In the Metamorphoses? Ovid gives a vivid 
account of the healing god’s arrival in Rome , 79 and many aspects of the narrative^ 
such as the description of the crowd that thronged the port to greet the sacred snake' 
and the ship’s miraculous gliding up the river, are oddly reminiscent of the legends: 
surrounding Claudia Quinta and the Magna Mater. The transfer of Venus Erydna 
from Sidly to Rome in 215 b.c. brought another foreign divinity to the city, one with 
a mix of Greek and non-Greek traits . 80 This goddess, who arrived in the wake of the 

7$, Pliny, KH 18.4.16. 

76. Ovid, Fasti 4.299. % 

77. On foreign cults in Borne, see Latte i960: 215-63; Bloch 1966: 143-45. Lambrechts 19$:: 44-45; 

ci ting the Roman reaction to the god Dionysos, felt chat the warm welcome afforded the cult of Cybcic 
was out of keeping with the Romans' normally hostile response to foreign divinities, but, as noted by 
Warde Bowler 1911: 223-47, Bayer 1957:120-27, and Gruen 1990: 7-9, several foreign deities were wel¬ 
comed to Rome. £ 

7S. Livy 1047.6-7; Valerius Mxximus 1.8.2; Dc vir ,: ill, 22. Sec Schmidt 1909 and Latte i960: 22S-27; 

79, Ovid ^Mtta?wrph(Kts 15.626-744. % 

80. Livy 22.9.9-10. For a discussion of the event, see Gruen 1990: 8-9. £ 
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Roman military defeat at Trasimene, also brought the promise of future success to 
Rome and, like the Magna Mater, was received into the city by the first man in the 
state . 31 

In addition to these foreign cults that became resident in the city, the Romans also 
used foreign deities to advance their own interests. In 222 B.C., the Romans dedi¬ 
cated an important votive offering, a golden bowl, to Apollo at Delphi in thanks for 
victory over the Gauls . 32 More significant, they also sought the aid of Pythian 
Apollo in the war against Hannibal . 33 And Apollo was also the deity who directed 
the Romans to seek the aid of the Pergamenc king Attalos in order to bring the 
Magna Mater to Rome . 84 In this broader context, the arrival of the Magna Mater 
appears to follow an established partem of using foreign divinities, both fully Greek 
and mixed Greek/non-Grcek, to satisfy Rome’s needs. 

We should note also that the Magna Mater may not have been an altogether un¬ 
familiar deity. Although her cult did not reach the city of Rome until the end of the 
third century B.c., the goddess was known in Etruria well before this date, as is 
demonstrated by a black-figured Pontic vase of the mid sixth century B.c., now in 
Munich. The piece illustrates an enthroned Cybele framed within a naiskos, the clas¬ 
sic Greek iconography, yet the goddess is shown wearing the typical Etruscan cap, 
the tutulusy indicating that the vase illustrated the Etruscan concept of the goddess . 35 
The goddess was honored in other parts of Italy as well. She was depicted in a series 
of reliefs carved onto a hillside at Akrai, in Sicily, probably of the early third century 
B.c., and was worshipped in several dries in southern Italy . 36 Since the Romans had 
active contacts with all of these areas before 204 b.c., this suggests that upon her ar¬ 
rival in the dty, the goddess came not as a stranger but as a deity whose presence was 
already well established in Italy and thus somewhat familiar in Rome. 

The connection between the Magna Mater’s arrival and Republican politics should 
also be considered . 37 It is surely no aeddent that the names of those involved in the 
cult’s transfer were among the most distinguished of the Roman Republic. The vir 
optimum who wdcomed the goddess, Publius Cornelius Sdpio Nasica, represented 
one of the most politically prominent families in Rome of that generation. Naslea’s 
personal role as host, hospes, of the goddess, is stressed by several sources . 88 Yet Na- 


Sj. Livy 22. 10.10. This was Q. Fabius Maximus, the man chosen as the individual with the greatest 
imperium in the state. 

82. Plutarch, Marcellus 3.6. 

83. Livy 28.45.12, 29.10.6. 

S4. Livy 29.11.6. 

85. E. Simon 1978-80: 29-30, figs. 1-2. E. Simon 1990: 151, fig. 191, also identifies a figure on a late- 
fouirh-ccntury b.c. bronze cist from Pracncstc as Attis. The identification is not certain, since it is also 
possible that the figure is Adonis. 

86. CCG4IV: nos. 152-64, Sfamcni Gasparro 1973: 267-76; 1996. 

87. This feature of the Magna Mater's arrival has been extensively discussed in modem scholarly lit¬ 
erature and so can be more briefly summarized here. For fuller treatments of this issue, see Kovcs 1965, 
Bdmcr 1964, Scullard 1973, Gerard 1980, Thomas 1984:1505-8, Grucn 1990: 21-27. 

88. Livy 2941; Juvenal 3.137; Valerius Maximus 8.15.3; Anon., Dc vir. iUus . 46! 
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sica himself dearly comes across as a compromise candidate. The choice of a young 
man with no personal influence on Roman politics cvidendy gave a distinguished' 
public honor to a weak member of that family, one whose potential to reap benefits 
from his prestigious honor would be limited. 89 

The choice of the best woman is also instructive. The legend recounting the mir r 
ade of Claudia Quinta leaves us with the impression that her position as castissinm 
fimina was a spontaneous reaction to the situation, that she simply stepped out of 
the crowd so that the goddess might demonstrate her power and Claudia’s chastity; 
Yet this seems too contrived to be the case. As a member of yet another leading fam¬ 
ily, her role in the cult’s introduction gave the Claudii a position of special honor; 
In hindsight, it seems that the attention paid to Claudia was deliberately designed 
to place this family in the limelight as well. 90 And Claudia’s prominence was more; 
enduring than that of Sapio Nasica. Not only did her part in the goddess’s arrival 
become increasingly exaggerated with each retelling, but the legend extended to her- 
statue, placed in the temple of the Mater; this was said to have warded off the flames' 
from the goddess’s first temple when it burned in in B.c P x Moreover, a number of 
votive reliefs and coin portraits depicting the miracle suggest that Claudia herself 
became the object of cult. Ovid’s statement that the story of Claudia Quinta was put 
on stage implies that her role in the goddess’s arrival became part of the popular leg:; 
end about the Magna Mater 92 All of these circumstances arrest to the increasing 
fame and prestige that the Magna Mater cult brought to the Claudian gens for sev?: 
cral centuries 95 

In addition, a large delegation was sent to Pergamon to negotiate the goddess’s 

removal to Rome, led by five individuals, M. Valerius Laevinus, M. Valerius FaltoJ' 

S. Sulpiaus Galba, M. Caecilius Metellus, and Cn. Tremellius Flaccus, each of 

whom had already held public office. 94 The composition of the delegation may well 

have been designed to cover a broad range of political fictions, all participating iii 

the honor of receiving the Magna Mater. 95 The descriptions in sources some twp, 

■Mk 

;•£$» 

89* Koves 1963: 325; Thomas 19X4:1505; Grucn 1990; 36. Koves undercuts his argument by suggest^ 
ing that Nasica was chosen specifically because of his vouch, since he was intended to personify the god 
Attis (Koves 1965: $30). 

90. Koves 1963: 339-47; Gerard 1980: 156-5$. Koves, followed by Wiseman 1979; 97-98, convinc; 
ingly suggests that livy and Ovid were following two annalistic sources, one that stressed Nasica's role 
(Uvy) and one giving great prominence to Claudia (Ovid) and barely mentioning Nasica. 

91. Valerius Maximus 1.8.11; Tacitus, Ann. 4.64- 

92. Fasti 4*326: “mira sed et scacna tcstificita* (a wonder, yet it is attested on the stage). 

93. Bomcr 1964:146-51. Gerard 1980 argues that the connection of Claudia with the legend of the 
Magna Mater received greater prominence during the late Republic and early Empire because of con¬ 
temporary political events, the career of Publius Clodius Pukhcr (as known from Cicero, Fro CaeUo\ and 
the presdge of the Julio-Claudian family (note the comment of Suetonius, Tiberius 2.3). Sec also Wise¬ 
man 1979: 94 - 99 * For the development of the legend of the Magna Mater’s arrival during the Augustan 
Prmdpatc and the cult of the Navisahna, see Gerard 19So: 169-75 and chapter 10 below. The suggestion 
of Bremer 1979: 9-11 that Claudia represented an outsider and that her part in the legend was symbolic of 
the rites of passage is unconvincing. 

94. livy 29.11.3. '-'jj 


95. Thomas 1984:1505-7; Grucn 1990: 25. 



hundred years after the event have the effect of glossing over any internal differ¬ 
ences, but from our modem perspective, we can see that a considerable amount of 
personal and familial rivalry for the honor of welcoming the Magna Mater to Rome 
may well lie behind the legend of the goddess’s arrival. 96 Adding further distinction 
to the goddess’s transfer was the presence of five large warships that supported the 
delegation. Clearly, the whole event was orchestrated to make an impressive public 
appearance, and our sources leave the impression that many illustrious families and 
individuals wanted to play a part in that public appearance. 

The desire of important political families and groups to maintain a strong and 
publicly visible presence in the Magna Mater cult is further confirmed by the prac¬ 
tice of a Roman ritual formed to celebrate the goddess. An entry in the Praenesdne 
sacred calendar under April 4, the day of the Megalesian festival of the Mater 
Magna, records that it was the custom for the nobility to hold lavish banquets, 
mutitatioms ccnarum, on that day, for this was the anniversary of her arrival in 
Rome. 97 This text, written in the first decade c.E., is supplemented by a reference in 
Aulus Gcllius, where it is stated that the patricians were accustomed to exchange 
hospitality, mutitarc soHvi sunt, at the Megalesian festival, while the plebeians did so 
at the festival of Ceres. 95 The prominent role of the Roman aristocracy in the Magna 
Mater’s rites was surely a further source of prestige for the cult. 

The Magna Mater cult may well have played a role in another broad political 
issue, the increasing influence of Hellenism on Roman society. Despite its originally 
Phrygian roots, the cult that came to Rome was the cult of Meter, a self-consciously 
Hellcnized cult. Installing this Greek goddess on the Palatine near the ancestral 
home of Romulus and other important Republican shrines made a dear statement 
that Greek religious practices were to be induded in Roman ritual. 99 These Hellenic 
assodations were to be a continuing feature. Cicero stressed that even though the 
Magna Mater was a respected Roman deity, her foreign origins were always re¬ 
membered: she had been settled in Rome from a faraway land, and her games were 
die only ones not called by a Latin name, 100 Her hymns were always sung in Greek, 
never Latin. 101 The subsequent tensions between the so-called foreign, un-Roman 
ways of the goddess and her prominence in Roman cult, as emphasized by Diony- 
sios of Halikamassos, may reflect similar tensions surrounding the debate over her 
arrival. 


96 . Livy 29.r4-.5-S. In general, sec Sculiard 1973: 56-S9. 

97- CZL 1,1, p. 235. Cf. Cicero, Dc senec. 13.45. 

95 , Auius Gcllius 2.24.2. 

99. Bailey 1932:123-28; Scullard 1973: 7<5; Grucn 1990: :o; Gcucn 1992: +7. 

100. Cicero, Dc hams, res . 12.24: “Iudos cos .. . cs uldmis terris access its in hoc urbe conscdcrit; qui 
uni ludi nc verbo qui deal appcllantur Latino” (those games settled in this aty from faraway lands, these 
games alone arc not called by a Latin name). 

jqi. Scrvius, Commentary on Virgil, Gcxyrgics 2.394: “hymni veto matris deum ubique propnam, id 
cst graccam, linguam requirunt* (The hymns of the Mother of the gods everywhere require their own 
language, chat is, Greek). See the comments of Sfamcni Gasparro 19S5: j. 
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Thus the Magna Mater cult comprised both unique characteristics and features; 
that reappear in several religious and political issues of the third and second cen-; 
curies b.C. With these factors in mind, we should return to the questions posed aft 
the beginning of this chapter—namely, why the Romans wanted to bring the Magna" 
Mater to Rome, and what exactly it was that they brought. As one of several foreign ' 
deities who found a home in Rome, the Magna Mater came to Rome as a positive^ 
force, one that quickly took a central place in Roman religious practice. She came at| 
the specific behest of the Sibyl, who directed the Romans to look to Asia in order foj 
find the goddess. In Asia, the Romans found their Mother in Pergamon; this is clear' 
from the fact that her cult La Republican Rome had significant affinities with!; 
Pergamene Greek practice but shows only limited knowledge of traditional cult 
practice in the interior of Phrygia. Yet if as Livy reports, the Romans had no allies^ 
in Asia, we would like to know why the Romans directed their attention to Pergaf 
mon at this juncture. 102 Perhaps just as the fame of Aesculapius as a healer had 
spread to Rome, so the Mother's reputation as a protector of cities, a key part of hen 
identification in Pergamon, was also known. The goddess gained further prestige it| 
Roman eyes because one of her home shrines in Asia was the home of Aeneas, leg-; 
endary ancestor of the Roman people. 103 For all these reasons, she would have been; 
the deity ideally placed to support the Romans’ sense of destiny In the late third ceh§ 
tury and their quest for victory. Her presence brought assurance that the safety oft 
the state was under divine protection. 

Moreover, the evidence concerning the goddess's arrival suggests that the Roman"! 
cult quickly took on a distinctive character, one that separated it from its Anatolian;' 
or Greek origins. While many aspects of Roman cult practice can be traced to Pcrg| 
amon, the Romans used only those parts of the Pergamene cult that were expedient 
for their own purposes- In Rome, the cult was exclusively urban, with no interest 
the goddess's sacred settings in remote locations, particularly on sacred mountains'! 
The one such setting that the Romans did make use of was Mount Ida, but this, as; 
we have seen, was important to them because of its association with Rome's leg| 
endary past. The Mother's association with personal cult and with direct divine in*; 
spiration, so prevalent in the Greek world, seems to have found no echo in Romotft 
practice. Instead, the Magna Mater was emphatically a state deity and a symbol o| 
fecundity, aspects of her identity that seem to have been stressed much more 
Rome than in Anatolia. The Romans also used the figure of Attis and enlarged nk 
role in the cult beyond what he enjoyed in the Greek world. || 

The evidence also suggests that distinctively Roman imagery and rituals wcr| 
established for the Magna Mater at the time of her first appearance in Rome. Sh| 


102. Livy 29.10.+-29.11.1 implies that the oracle from Delphi, while not naming a specific places 

served to reinforce the Sibyl's naming of Asia. •?-v 

103. Lambrcchcs 1951: +7; Gruen i9$>o: 11-19. 
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received a fine temple in one of the most prominent locations in the dry. Her arrival 
was supported by two of the most distinguished families in Rome. Provisions were 
made for her lapatio and scenic games. As the terracotta votives demonstrate, the 
music, the orgiastic rituals (dancing, flute music, playing the tympanum), and the 
cult of Attis were all found in Republican Rome. Taken together, these features 
indicate that the point of view espoused by some modern scholars, principally 
Cumont, that the Romans were poorly informed about the nature of the cult before 
it arrived in Rome, is not correct. The Romans wanted the Magna Mater to come, 
adopted her cult enthusiastically, and installed it in a place of honor in the heart of 
the dry. Their desire both to import the Mother Goddess and to establish her as a 
Roman deity was powerful enough to overrule any difficulties they may have had 
with her origins and her rites. 

Thus several strands of Roman political, social, and religious tradition formed the 
backdrop to the advent of the Magna Mater. With the aid of the Sibylline Books, the 
Romans found a deity who would not only drive out the foreign foe but also pro¬ 
tect the dry and lead it on to greater victory in the future. Throughout, wc sense a 
feeling of confidence, a desire to celebrate Rome’s origins and take a more active role 
in a wider political theater. The pattern of prominent worship and support in the 
early Magna Mater cult would continue and even intensify in succeeding centuries. 
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10 • THE REPUBLIC 
AND EARLY EMPIRE 


T he Magna Mater came to Rome with great fanfare and public ceremony. 
After her dramatic arrival, however, the goddess seems to have settled down 
in her home on the Palatine and become a regular part of Roman religious 
life. This chapter explores the Magna Mater’s place in that life, her temple and im¬ 
ages, her public festivals, and the public and private reaction to her cult. Since there 
is a rich body of information on the Magna Mater cult in the city of Rome, the in¬ 
vestigation focuses on this, following the role of the goddess from her arrival until 
^tbe early Prinripate, the first half of the first century C.E. We shall want to consider 
how the goddess fit into the religious and social life of the city, and we shall need to 
examine what aspects of Roman life and society shaped the Mother’s cult. Of special 
concern will be the Mother’s JRjfrnanitas, the qualities that set her Roman cult apart 
from her cult in Anatolia and Greece and gave a distinctly Roman stamp to her char¬ 
acter. 

&HE MAGNA MATER CULT 
•DURING THE REPUBLIC 

t’l shall start with a consideration of the evidence for the Magna Mater cult between 
Ivca. 200 and 60 B.c. After the wealth of information about her arrival, our written 
^sources provide many fewer details about the goddess’s cult in Rome during the first 
icentuxy and a half of her residence in the city. While some have interpreted this gap 
gas a mark of hostility to the cult that developed as people became more familiar with 
Ijits priests and rituals, 1 the scant information probably reflects the opposite, that 

i. The strongest statement espousing this point of view is Bomcr 196+; see also Galinsky 1969: 
The assumption is that once the Romans teamed of the Magna Mater’s ecstatic rituals and eunuch 



nothing unusual occurred, and that the cult practices established upon the goddess^: 
arrival were maintained. A few scattered anecdotes suggest that the cult of thJ 
Magna Mater continued to have an effect on Roman politics. There is also an ini 
creasingly clear picture of the rites that were celebrated for the goddess in Rome. ;?l 
The strongest indication of the Magna Mater’s continuing presence in Roman 
religious life is the goddess’s sanctuary on the Palatine, where her temple continuedi 
to be a major center of Roman cult. After the fire of in B.c. destroyed the first tem| 
pie, it was soon rebuilt. The second building replicated the plan of the earlier struck 
ture, a prostyle, hexastylc building with a single cclia. 2 New were the addition of an; 
internal colonnade and benches running along the length of the interior walls ahci 
across the back on cither side of the cult statue. 3 In addition, the general area of dig 
sanctuary was enlarged and made more grandiose with the addition of a larger piazza? 
at the foot of the steps in front of the temple. As in the earlier temple, there were set! 
ding basins for water. The whole level of the piazza was raised and supported byaj| 
extensive substructure consisting of a series of barrel vaults that contained a row of 
vahcmac (shops), reached by a covered street. 4 These vaults would have supported 
the open square used for the theatrical performances, the ludi scaenici, at a higher 
level (figs. 62, 6j). 5 The elaboration of the Magna Mater complex fits into the gen* 
eral trend toward monumentalizauon of important sanctuaries, observable at other 
Republican sanctuaries of the same period, such as those at Praenesrc and TiburS 
The rites that were celebrated at the Magna Mater’s festival in the spring became 
an increasingly important part of Roman life. Scattered anecdotes offer a picture o| 
the events that took place and also something of the lively atmosphere that accom| 
panied them. The festival of the Megaiesia, started in 194- b.c., now lasted a wcSjj 
from the fourth to the tenth of April. The plays, the ludi scaenid, evidently ocoipict 
the greater part of this time. In addition to Plautus’s Pseudolvs, written for the inau¬ 
gural festival, we have four plays of Terence produced at this festival, xhcAndria, th| 
Hccym, the Heataonunwroum^ws, and the Eumtchus, from the period 166-161 B.G$ 
They were performed on the open plaza at the base of the temple’s steps. 8 GicJ 
ero’s comment on the setting of the plays, “ante templum in ipso Matris Magrrie 


priests, they were so repelled chat they neglected the cult. The argument, however, relics extensively.^ 
the silence of imperfectly preserved historical records, and ignores the fact that the sources recording tfi? 
goddess’s arrival in Rome arc all much later than the event they describe. The full ramifications of the 
Magna Mater cult may noc have been known in the late third century B.C., but they were certainly kno||| 
to Cicero, Livy, and Ovid, and these authors.offer no indication chat the Romans were to regret that 
decision to bring the Mother to Rome. 1 

2. Coarclli 1977:13; Pcnsabcnc 1985b: 182-83; 1988:59-60. 

3. Pcnsabenc 1985b: 182-83, 

4. Pcnsabcnc 19SS: 60-62. : 
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conspectu” (in front of the temple, actually in the sight of the Great Mother), 9 em¬ 
phasizes the intimate connection between the goddess and the theater. The festive 
ambiance of these comedies was increased by the addition of carnival entertain¬ 
ments. An episode described by Terence illustrates this: in 165 B.c., during the first 
production of the Hecym , the play had to compete with the more enticing charms of 
a rope dancer who set up his act nearby; the second showing was disrupted by a 
promise of gladiatorial games that distracted the audience and, according to the 
playwright, ruined the performance. 10 By the first century B.c., chariot races had 
been added to the ludi scaenici. Held in the Circus Maximus, at the foot of the Pala¬ 
tine, also in sight of the Magna Mater, 11 the races were preceded by an elaborate 
procession, in which the statues of the gods were carried. 13 The games, originally 
under the care of the curulc aedile, provided an opportunity for lavish public display, 
important to the ambitious young politician, as Julius Caesar discovered. 13 After 
23 b.c., the games were held by the praetor. 14 

The practice among the aristocracy of holding festive banquets, the muvitationes, 
on April 4 continued as well. Such banquets evidently became occasions for extrav¬ 
agant display, so much so that in 161 B.c,, sumptuary legislation had to be introduced 
to control them. Thereafter, the senatorial class was limited to an expense of 120 asses 
on the dinner and the hosts were forbidden to display more than 120 pounds of sil¬ 
verware or to serve foreign wine. 15 This custom of reciprocal entertainments was 
still active during the early Empire. 16 

While rites such as these were not -unique to the Mcgalesia, such lengthy and elab¬ 
orate celebrations were generally limited to the major civic cults . 17 Even more than 
the presence of prominent political families, the physical facilities and the rituals of 
the Magna Mater illustrate the important role of her cult in Roman public life. 

The cult’s connections with civic life arc also reinforced by the appearance of the 
Magna Mater on a number of Republican coin issues. The earliest known example 
is a denarius of 102 B.c., on which a bust of the Magna Mater wearing the turreted 
crown is paired with an image of Victory on the reverse, advertising the Mother’s 


9. Cicero, Dc hams, resp . 12.24. 

10. Terence, Hccym, prologue. Bcarc ipso: 173 and Sculiard 19S1: 97-101 take these anecdotes 60m 
he pla/s prologues at face value. Grucn 1992.: 210-1S suggests that these performances of the Hecyra in 
fact never took place, and that the description of confused and competing performances instead refers to 
the games held by L. Anicius Gall us in x66 b.c. to celebrate his triumph over the Illyrians. 

u. Ovid, Fasti 4.3S9-92. 

12. Ovid Amores 3.2.45-57. 

13. Livy 34.54.3; Cicero, Dt hunts, res . 13.27. Boyance 1954: 340-42 cites numismatic evidence. Julius 
Caesar celebrated the Mcgalcsian games with especial splendor (Cassius Dio 37.S.1). 

14. Cassius Dio 54.2.3. 

15. Sculiard 19S1: 97-101. 

16. Ovid-fa#* 4.355-57. 

17. There were five official festivals with games during die Republic, honoring Jupiter, Apollo, Her¬ 
cules, and Liber and Ceres, in addition to the Magna Mater; the most magnificent were probably the 
Ludi Romani, held for Jupiter Oprimus Maximus (Dionysios of Halikarnassos 7.72; Sculiard 19S1: 40). 
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figure 6 3. Republican 
denarius illustrating the Magna Mater 
and chair of curulc aedile. First 
century b.c. Courtesy, Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


long-standing connection with Victory. 18 Other Republican coins of the first cen£ 
tury B.c. also depict the goddess with the turreted crown, sometimes only her heaci; 
(fig. 68), sometimes the goddess in her chariot drawn by lions (fig. 69). Several of 
these no doubt served to advertise the aedile, the official responsible for the Mega-?; 
lesian Games, 19 but at least one other example, an aureus of 45 b.c. depicting the? 
Magna Mater in her lion chariot, may be an allusion to victory in this case the ctf| 
pected victory of Octavian. 20 . 

During the period between the Magna Mater’s arrival and the mid first century 
b.c., a few anecdotes indicate the goddess’s impact on the political scene. One ex-" 
ample is known from Livy’s History, the encounter of Manlius Volso’s army with the? 
Mother’s priests, the Galli, at Pessinous in 189 B.c. 21 The chief priests, Artis and; 
Battakes, met the Roman army and predicted victory in the forthcoming battle with'; 
the Galatians, support that was warmly welcomed by the Roman general. 22 The! 
continuing interest of Pessinous in Rome is further attested by an incident in 102? 
B.C., when one of the Mother’s priests, another Battakes, came to Rome and ped| 
tioned to address the Senate, 23 According to Diodoros, his motive was to complain: 
of impieties that had profaned the temple of the goddess, while Plutarch record# 
that he came to predict that the Romans were to gain victory and power in wan; 
Diodoros and Plutarch agree that the Senate supported the priest, and even votcd.if 

m 

• ss 

IS. Crawford 1974- $26-27, no. 322. This issue, contemporary with the visit to Rome by the prieSti 
Battakes (Diodoros 36.13; Plutarch, Marius 17.5) (see below), may refer specifically to the campaign^ 
against the Cimbri. For an overview of the Magna Maccr on Republican coinage, see Turcan 1983: 

19. Examples are illustrated by Crawford 1974- $56, ia, denarius, head with turreted crown; 385,'' 4 ,; 
denarius, goddess in Hon chariot; 409,2, denarius, goddess with turreted crown and forepart of lion;-' 43 .f|; 
1, denarius, goddess with turreted crown. The first, third, and fourth of these were issued by the curulc^ 
aedile, the official in charge of the games. Summers 1996; 344. 

20. Crawford 1974:500-501, no. 491. ; 'S$ 

21. Polybios 21.37.4-7; Livy 3S.1S.9-10; chapter 7 above. Polybios names the priests; Livy refers 

them simply as Galli, 7-ljrfc 

22. The Romans had encountered the Galli the previous year at Scstos, when the priests had intos’ 
ceded, successfully, on behalf of their people to end the Romans’ siege (Livy 37.9.9; Polybius 21.6). •' 

23. Diodoros 36.13; Plutarch, Marius 17.5—6. ' 

I 



figure 69. Republican 
denarius illustrating the Magna 
Mater and lion chariot. First century '% 
B.c. Courtesy, Trustees of the 
British Museum. § 
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temple for the Magna Mater. Diodoros gives a vivid picture of the priest’s colorful 
attire and headdress, like a crown, with regal connotations unwelcome to the Romans. 
The plebeian tribune Aulus Pompeius opposed allowing the Phrygian priest to 
speak, but when this same tribune died suddenly of a fever shordy thereafter, the cir¬ 
cumstance was seen as an omen of the goddess’s power. The people became even 
more convinced of the Mother’s strength and escorted the departing priest from 
Rome with public acclamation. 

The latter incident is one of the few episodes during this period in which we re¬ 
ceive any insight into popular reaction to the Mother’s cult in Rome. On the sur¬ 
face, it has many of the characteristics of a resistance myth, such as the one told 
about the metmgyrtes and the Meter cult in Athens, in which opposition to the god¬ 
dess’s priest was met with a fresh demonstration of her power. 24 Yet we should as¬ 
sume a core of reality to the story, for the event was one of a scries of incidents that 
were later seen to foretell the Romans’ victory in their campaigns against the bar¬ 
barians north of the Alps. 25 In many ways, the episode is reminiscent of the circum¬ 
stances that had brought the Mother to Rome a century earlier, for at that time, too, 
her cult had contributed to victory against a foreign foe, a point acknowledged by 
its original housing in the temple of Victory. The story does, however, sound the 
first note of ambivalence in Roman reaction to the Magna Mater, implying that the 
goddess’s message was welcome in Rome, but her foreign priest was not. 26 

The circumstances surrounding the rebuilding of the temple of the Magna Mater 
on the Palatine after its destruction in in B.c. provide further insight into the cult’s 
status. The name of the temple’s rebuilder is given by Ovid as Metellus, 27 and it has 
been plausibly argued that this was C. Metellus Caprarius, who would have built the 
temple with funds from military spoils and dedicated it in xoi b.c . 23 Here again the 
cult of the Magna Mater furnished an opportunity for a politically prominent fam¬ 
ily to gain attention through a pious act, a temple restoration that brought favorable 
publicity. 29 


. 24. Vcrsncl 1990 ■ 105 n. 3$. 

25. The beneficiary of the priests visit scans to have been Marius, who claimed that the victory 
promised by the Mother was has victory over the Tcuton.es and made special sacrifices to her in conse¬ 
quence. Plutarch, Marius 31.1. See Broughton 1953-5+: 210-n. 

26. Some have interpreted the incident to mean that the cult was a focus for dass conflict, since the 
Senate was willing to listen to the Pessinunone priest, while the tribune of the plcbs opposed it. Bomcr 
196+: 136, argues thar the Senate must have favored the priest; in contrast, Coardii 1982: 41, 66, claims 
that it was the plcbs that most strongly supported the Magna Mater. The issue may be mooc since, as 
Thomas 198+: 1511, has noted, the tribune could well have been manipulated by opposing senatorial fac¬ 
tions. 

27. Ovid, Fasti +.34.7-43. 

28. Morgan 1973' 23S-39- 

29. Ibid.: 241-45, expanding on Broughton 1953-54: an, has argued that internal political struggles 
very likely played a part in MctcUus’s action as well, since the family of the Mctdli was opposed to that of 
Manus, the individual favored by the Pessinunone priest’s visit to Rome the year before. Yet Plutarch, 
Marius 17.5, docs not say chat the priest favored Marius, merely that the priest predicted victory for the 
Romans. To read Metcllus’s action as an example of manipulative politics seems to be overstating the evi¬ 
dence. 
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Two other historical anecdotes from the late second and early first centuries b.c! 
present a rather different picture. Both concern the first unequivocal evidence for' 
self-castration in honor of the Magna Mater and the Roman reaction to it. In ioi b.cJ 
a slave of a certain Scrvilius Caepio castrated himself in the service of the Mater 
Idaca; as a result he was exiled from Rome and forbidden ever to return. 30 In itself? 
this need not indicate total condemnation of the cult, for exile was a comparatively 
mild punishment for a slave. 31 The second anecdote is more telling: in 77 
slave named Genurius received an inheritance from a freedman named Nacviii| 
Anius. Genudus, a priest of the Magna Mater, was a eunuch and was ultimately de^ 
nied his inheritance on the grounds that he was neither man nor woman. Moreover? 
Genudus was not even allowed to plead his own case, lest the court be polluted by 
his obscene presence and corrupt voice. 32 Valerius Maximus, who describes the 
incident, reinforces his account with a strong tone of moral condemnation, the first ' 
we note, of the eunuch Galli in Rome. 33 Roman approval of the goddess did not at¬ 
tend to her eunuch priests. ; 

The inddents described above create a variable picture. The Romans evidently ad| 
mired certain aspects of the Magna Mater and advanced her rites as one of the strong 
religious cults concerned with the safety of the state. At the same time, support fof 
the goddess was by no means unanimous. And the goddess’s eunuch priests werej 
becoming an increasingly visible presence in Rome, making the Magna Mater cult 
even more problematic. Already we can see the Romans 5 two-edged reaction to the 
Mother Goddess, a deity both embraced as a key part of Roman religious life and 
held at arm’s length. 34 This two-edged reaction would become even more prorni^ 
nent in the succeeding century. ' 

THE LATE REPUBLIC AND EARLY EMPIRE: ?! 

LITERARY EIGURES ff 

The varied character of the Magna Mater’s cult comes into sharper focus in the mid 
first century B.c., when our information about the goddess increases substantially; 
because of the greater number of sources and the richness of detail that they provide. 
From this point on, we get a much fuller picture of the goddess and her place, id 
Roman society. We can now penetrate the surface, as it were, and sense some of 

jo. Obscqucns 44a. This inddent may have taken place at the dedication of the second temple of the 
Magna Mater on the Palatine (Morgan 1973: -33-3+). .$! 

31. Morgan 1973: 23+; Thomas 1984: ijio. Bomer 196+: 136 sees the slave’s permanent exile as. a mar k 
of severe criticism of the cult by the Roman state. M 

$2. Valerius Maximus 7.7.6. 

33. Wiseman 1985: 204; Beard 199+: 177. 

34. This ambivalent quality is well described by Beard 1994. However, I take cxccpdon to her attri 
burion of the more distasteful aspects of the Magna Mater cult, particularly the eunuch priests, to its for¬ 
eign origins. The two sides of the Magna Mater were not '■‘the Roman and the foreign”; both sides were 
equally Roman. Therein lies the paradox and the fascination of the cult. . 
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emotional reaction to the goddess—both the hold that she had on her followers and 
the antipathy that her cult aroused among its detractors. 

The comments of Dionysios of Halikarnassos provide a good starting point, since 
his work is the most explicit statement of the ambivalent response to the Magna 
Mater. 35 In describing the customs of Roman religion, Dionysios wrote: 

And one thing I have marveled at the most, namely, that although many thousands 
of races have come into the city, who need to honor their native gods according to 
the customs of their homelands, the city has not emulated any of the foreign customs 
publicly, a thing that has happened in many cities; even if the rites were brought in 
according to orades, such as the rites of the Idaean goddess, she honors them accord¬ 
ing to her own traditions, rejecting all fabulous sophistry The praetors hold annual 
sacrifices and games for the goddess according to the laws of Rome, but a Phrygian 
man and a Phrygian woman act as priests for hen They carry her through the city, 
begging alms in her name according to their custom, wearing pectoral images and 
playing the Mother's hymns on the flute for their followers and beating the tympana. 

But according to law and the Senate’s decree, no native Roman may go about through 
the city decked out in a brightly colored robe and playing the flute while begging 
alms, or edebrate the goddess’s orgies in the Phrygian manner. So careful is the city 
about religious customs other than its own; so ominously docs it regard all unseemly 
nonsense. 

This passage, which the reference to the praetors places after 23 b.c., 36 brings into 
focus the contrasting nature of the Magna Mater cult. Dionysios dearly saw a real 
distinction between the customary Roman rites of the Mother, the sacrifices and the 
games, and the foreign rites, with their loud music, public begging, and foreign 
priests in strange outfits. For him, this constituted a value judgment on the cult’s 
origins: what was good about the goddess came from old Roman tradition, while 
the bad side of her rites could be ascribed to foreigners, specifically to Phrygians* 37 
Dionysios was certainly correct in locating the origin of several of the Magna 
Mater’s rites outside of Rome. His comments on Phrygians in their fancy robes re¬ 
mind one of the beautiful garments with intricatdy woven patterns that were (and 
axe) a long-standing tradition on the Anatolian plateau, 38 although one can see how 
a Phrygian in a daboratdy embroidered robe might have dashed noticeably with 
the plain, largdy monochromatic Roman tunic and toga. 39 The use of pectoral im¬ 
ages is well attested in Asia Minor also, through literary references and surviving 


35. Dionysios of Halikarnassos 2.19.3-5. 

36. C£ Cassius Dio 54.2.3. See also Wiseman 19S4: 117. 

37. In this he has been followed by almost every modem scholar writing on the Magna Mater, from 
Grailiot 1912 and Cumont 1929 to Thomas 19S4, Wiseman 19S4, and Beard 1994:176. 

5S. Bochmcr 19 73. See also Simpson 193s on the Phrygian fondness for complex patterns. 

39. Zankcr 1988: 162-65, on Augustus’s efforts to stress the white toga as the proper dress for Ro¬ 
mans. 
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figure 70. Statue of a 
Galius, from Rome, Second 
century c.e, Courtesy; Capitolinc 
Museum, Rome, 
















figure 71. Bronze group illustrating the Magna 
Mater seated in her chariot, pulled by Hons. Second 
century C.E. Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York: Gift of Henry G. Marqmnd, 1S97. 


examples of the master forms used to create such images (figs. 5$, 59). 40 The effect of 
these images is well illustrated by sculptural representations of individuals wearing 
them, particularly a striking image of an archigallus (high priest) in Rome (fig. 70). 41 

The other supposedly Phrygian features are more likely to be of Greek origin. We 
have no evidence in AnatoUa either for processions in which the image of the god¬ 
dess was carried aloft or for ricual collections, although both of these formed a part 
of the goddess's Greek cult. 42 Greek was also the established language of her cult, 
both within and outside of her homeland, even in Rome. 43 While there is evidence 


40. The Galli wearing images in Pcssinous, Polybios a1.37.4-r; Livy 5S.1S.9-10, For the bronze ma¬ 
trix, see Reeder 1987*. 423-40. 

+1. Gow i960: 90, fig, 1, and pL 8,1; CCGi III: nos. 249, ajo. 

42. Both features arc attested in the Piraeus; processions, IG ii 1 13x8 1 ; ritual collections, 1 G ii» 1328 1 , 
1329. 

45 Servius, Commentary on Virgil, Georgies 2.394. 
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for music in the Mother’s Phrygian cult, 44 the tympanum was a Greek attribute oft 
the goddess, never found in Anatolia until after the Phrygian visual types had disap^ : 
peared. 

Thus we can see that Dionysios’s observations about the dual origins of the Magna. 
Mater rites have some factual basis. His comments about the dual character of tfi£’ 
cult, however, appear to be less an inquiry into its roots and more a reaction to'|f 
difference of manners: the calm, controlled part of the Magna Mater’s ritual was a? 
product of Roman culture, but the noisy and colorful aspects Dionysios clearly^ 
viewed as vulgar and unseemly (his own word), and therefore un-Roman. Yet was ip 
merely a matter of assuming that when rites were conducted in a decorous mannerf 
one was acting like a Roman? By this time, ah of the cult’s strands, Phrygian, Greek,! 
and Roman, had become thoroughly enmeshed with one another to create 
uniquely Roman progression of ceremonies. The Magna Mater could be a deity of 
the old Roman state; she could be the miraculous prophet of a new world order^ 
and, as a goddess of fertility, she could represent people’s most intimate sexual de£ 
sires. Both the controlled state channels and the loud ecstatic clamor were cssentii- 
to her character and her place in Roman life. 

The Magna Mater never lost her identity as a deity of the state. Brought to Rome- 
to ensure victory and reinforce Rome’s ties with its legendary past, she was an hon| 
ored part of Roman public life. This is richly emphasized by Cicero in his conflict^ 
with Publius Clodius Pulcher. The archetype of the unscrupulous politician, Clodius'' 
used the Magna Mater to advance his own career on several occasions: he incited the 
Galatian Brogitarus to sack the Mother’s shrine at Pessinous and disrupt her rites, 45 :, 
and he a eared a public disturbance in Rome by breaking up the games of the Mega- 
lesian festival with gangs of slaves recruited for this purpose. 46 Moreover, we are- 
told, only free men could attend these games. Clodius thus not only polluted the 
games, but introduced the lowest class element, slaves, into the goddess’s ritcs£ 
heretofore the privilege of Roman citizens. 

To Cicero, the fact that even the venerable Megalcsian Games had been desecrated 
showed how low public morality had sunk. The goddess and the games had been 
castij solkmncs, rcligiosi (chaste, traditional, religious), until defiled by Clodius. 47 His 
sister Clodia, notorious for her loose morals, also came in for attack, for she com| 
pared badly with her ancestress Claudia Quinta, the miraculously demonstrated 
castissimafemma of the Mother’s arrival. The modem reader may wonder how $cri| 
ously to take these allegations; Terence’s depiction of the varied entertainments at' 


44. Note the $ixth*cenrury s.c. image of the goddess accompanied by flute and lyre from Bogazkoy,; 

Bittcl 1963: 7-21, pi. i-S (here fig. 10). This was reproduced in terracotta in the first century C.E., secj 
CCCA I: 200, pi. 37. ; : ,3 

45. Cicero, De harus. rtsp. 13.28. 

46. Ibid. 11.22-23. ■% 

47. Ibid. 12.24. 
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the Ludi Mcgalenses suggests an atmosphere that was far from castum and religio- 
sum. Yet die image evoked by Cicero of a dignified public festival is clearly com¬ 
pelling. It speaks strongly for the continuing functioning of the Magna Mater as an 
official deity of the dty of Rome. 

Cicero’s words lead us to the rites celebrated for the Magna Mater at her state fes¬ 
tival. We can glimpse both the form and the emotional content of this festival in the 
animated account of it by Lucretius. For Lucretius, writing in the mid first century 
B.C., the Magna Mater symbolized the world order. The goddess played a promi¬ 
nent role in Lucretius’s own definition of the heavenly cosmos, since she was 
equated with Earth. 48 She is the mctgna dcum mater materque ferarum et nostrigene- 
trix (2.598-99), the Mother of the gods, the Mother of wild beasts, and our creator. 
She becomes a metaphor for Lucretius’s vision of the gods as beings independent of 
humanity, suspended in air: 

aeris in spario magnam pcnderc doccntcs 
tellur cm aeque posse in terra sistcrc cerram 

[T]hey teach that the great earth hangs in the middle of the air, and earth cannot rest 
on earth. 

(Dc rcrunt novum 2 . 602 - 3 ) 


Just as Mother Earth cannot rest on earth, so the Magna Mater does not rest on 
earth, but is carried aloft 49 

Lucretius incorporates this metaphor into a description of the principal Roman 
ritual of the goddess, a formal parade through the dty streets during which a statue 
of the deity in her lion chariot (see fig. 71 for an idea of what this looked like) was 
carried aloft by the Galli, the Mother’s eunuch priests: 50 

quo nunc insigni per magnas praedita terras 
horrifice fertur divinac maths imago. 

Adorned with this insignia the image of the divine mother is borne fearfully across 
great lands. 

(2.608-9) 

The poet presents a lively picture of the combination of awe, fear, and extitement 
that the procession evoked: 

tympana tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circum 
concava raudsonoque minantur cornua cantu. 


48. Lucretius 2.598-660. 

49* Bailey 1947:898-909. 

50. Summers 1996 clearly shows that Lucretius was drawing an actual Roman event. 
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ec Phrygio srimulat numero cava tibia mentis. 

The taut drums thunder under die palms, die hollow cymbals resound, the horns 
threaten with raucous song, and the hollow pipes stimulate the mind with their 
Phrygian mode. 

(3,618-20) 

The impact of this emotionally arousing spectacle is increased by the appearance of 
the armed bands chat accompany the goddess’s image: $ 

hie armata manus, Curetas nomine Grai # 

quos memorant, Phrygias inter si forte catervas 
ludunt in numcrumque exultant sanguine lacti, 
terrificas capitum quatientes numinc cristas 

Here an armed band, which the Greeks name Curetes, disport themselves randomly 
among the Phrygian troops, and leap up among their group, joyful in blood, shaking 
the frightful crests by the nodding of their heads. •"$ 

(2.629-32) M 

!P 

Lucretius is particularly interesting here because of the way in which he combines: 
his rather terrifying vision of the Mother’s rites with the positive values of Roman 
society The goddess’s lions, the wild beasts that draw her chariot, come to symbol-.' 
ize the fact that wild offspring can be softened by the nurturing actions of their par¬ 
ents (2.604-5). The castrated Galli are a reminder that those who are ungrateful to: 
their parents (both to the Great Mother and to human parents) do not deserve chil¬ 
dren of their own (2.614-17); thus the Mother’s cult encourages'family bonds and 
filial devotion. By playing on the Latin words Phrygias (Phrygian) and fruges (fruits,; 
i.e., grain), the poet uses the goddess’s Phrygian background to emphasize her role; 
as bringer of fruits—-that is, fertility—to mankind (2.610-13). 51 Even Lucretius’s 
frightening image of the armed bands who attend the Mother, the Curetes (the, 
Greek Kouretes), serves a didactic purpose, for the Curetes used their arms to prcK 
tect the baby Jupiter from his father Saturn; this enables the poet to finish with ah 
exhortation that these same martial virtues may be passed on to the youth of today : ; 

proptcrea Mngnnm armati Marrem comitantur, 
aut quia significant divam pcaedicere ut armis 
ac virtutc vclint pacriam dcfoxdcrc terram, 

pracsidioquc parent decoriquc parentibus esse. : | 


ji. This undoubtedly refers to Herodotos’s statement that the Phrygians were the oldest race and the 
originators of bread (Hcrodotos 3.2). 
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Therefore armed bands accompany the Great Mother^ because they signify that the 
goddess commands that they may want to defend their fatherland by arms and 
courage, and prepare to be both protection and pride to their parents. 

(2.6+0-+3) 

Lucretius has integrated a frank acknowledgment of the problematic features of the 
cult, including the public presence of the GaLll and the violence and sexuality that 
they represent, into an endorsement of the traditional Roman virtues of filial piety, 
honor to the gods, and willingness to defend the fatherland. The fervor of the Magna 
Mater’s rites, while frightening, serves the special purpose of emphasizing the high 
worth of the values that the goddess represents. 

The position of the Magna Mater as beneficial state deity was enlarged and elabo¬ 
rated still more during the Augustan era. Ovid played a major role in this process by 
bringing together several aspects of the goddess, her Roman rituals, the myth of her 
Phrygian lover. Artis, and the legend of her arrival, into his book of Roman festivals, 
the Fasti (4.179-372). Ovid’s description of the Megalesian festival, like Lucretius’s, 
evokes the disquieting emotions of the spectacle: 

ibunt semiinares ct mania tympana tundent, 
aeraque tinnitus acre rcpulsa dabunt; 
ipsa sedens molli co mirum cervicc fcrctur 
urbis per medias exululata vias. 

The half-men will come and thump their empty drums, and bronze dashed on bronze 
will give its ringing note; she herself [the goddess] is borne on the soft neck of her 
comrades, with howls, through the middle of the streets. 

The poet confesses himself frightened by the spcctadc {Fasti 4.189-90). Yet he inte¬ 
grates the most disturbing aspect of the Magna Mater cult, the legend of Artis and 
its rationale for the castration of the Galli, into the most traditionally Roman part of 
her story, the miracle of Gaudia Quinta. Ovid stresses that the annual performance 
of this legend, enacted as a pageant on the public stage, proves its accuracy (Fasti 
4.326). 

Above all, xhcAsncid of Virgil places the Great Mother of Ida, the Magna Mater 
Idaea, in the forefront of the gods responsible for the greatness of Rome. As the nur- 
turer of Aeneas, she is the divinity who protects the hero and, by implication, the 
city of Rome, which his descendants will found. 

The Magna Mater is a significant presence throughout the Aencid} 1 During the 
sack of Troy, her light on Mount Ida is the first sign of a more hopeful future for the 

On the Magna Mater in rhcAaxeid, see R. G. Austin 1977: 241-42, Arrigoni 198+, and Wiseman 
19S4, who collects all the references to the Magna Mater cult in the poem and correctly points out a 
significant dichotomy between the favorable image of the goddess and the unfavorable image projected 
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beleaguered Trojans (Amcid 2.693-97); It is she who decrees that Aeneas’s wife 
Creusa should remain behind in Troy, breed by death from Greek slavery (“sed me 
magna deura genctrix his detinet oris”: the great Mother of the Gods detains me on; 
these shores [Amcid 2.78s]). A side visit to Crete emphasizes the Cretan elements of 
the Mother, alluding strongly to her background in Greek cult (Amcid 5.111-14).: 
And when the Trojans arrive in Italy, the Magna Mater takes on an even more active- 
role as the protector of Aeneas. She averts the fire of his Rutulian enemies in Italy 
from his ships (Amcid 9 - 77 -$$, 9*107-22). Her symbols provide the insignia for 
Aeneas’s ships: - : 

Aencia puppis - 

prima tenet, rostro Phrygios subjuncta leones; 
imminct Ida super; profugis gratissima Teucris. 

Aencasb ship holds the fore, with Phrygian lions at the prow, while Ida rides above, i 
most pleasing to the fleeing Trojans. . d 

(Acnad ioa$6-s$) *7 

She figures frequently in his prayers (Amcid 7*139; 10.251-55), and her own wishes 
can persuade even great Jupiter to act on Aeneas’s behalf (Amcid 9.82-106). And,' 
perhaps most significant, it is the Magna Mater who epitomizes the great and glori¬ 
ous future Rome was to have, as revealed to Aeneas by Anchises in the Underworld: 
Just as the Great Mother is blest in her godlike descendants, so Rome will be blest:; 

quails Berecyntia mater v 

invehitur curru Phrygias tunica per urbes, J 

lacta dcum partu, centum complexa nepotes, $ 

omnis caclicoks, omnis sup era alta tenenus. 

Just like the Berccynthian Mother in her tuncted crown who is earned through 
Phrygian dries, happy in the birth of the gods, embracing a hundred descendants, 7. 
all heavenly dwellers,' all holding the lofty skies. 53 

( Acneid 6.7S4-S7) 4 

To Virgil, the procession of the Magna Mater’s image, the prindpal rite at her an¬ 
nual festival, was the evocation of Rome’s present grandeur. J 

In Virgil’s poetry, the Magna Mater has gone beyond her long-standing role as 
protector of the state. As a deity whose original home was on Ida, she is the natural 

by the Gaili. I think, however, that Wiseman has missed the mark in querying the favorable image of the 
Magna Mater as the issue to be explained. The key role of the goddess in the safety of the state was 1 long* 
standing feature of her cult by Virgil’s rime, as was the goddess’s connection with Mount Ida. It is the 
equation of Aeneas’s followers with the Gaili, the band of semimrL, that seems out of character and re* 
quires explanation, ■;* 

' 53. For a full discussion of these passages, see Wiseman 1984: iao-aa. /;! 
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support of Rome’s great hero, who was bom on Ida. 54 In saying this, Virgil drew in 
part on the well-established interest in the Magna Mater cult, deriving from the 
third century B.c., when the oracles of the Sibyl and Apollo first directed Roman 
attention to Asia and thereby reinforced Rome’s parallel interest in its Trojan ori¬ 
gins. In the Augustan ideology, however, the paths of both goddess and hero were 
more closely aligned: both were originally at home in Asia, where they received 
modest recognition, but both had to come to Italy in order to realize their potential 
and fulfill their part in making Rome a great city. 55 Thus it is highly appropriate that 
the Magna Mater should have a key role in enabling Aeneas to achieve his destiny. S6 
She was an essential link between Rome’s heroic past and its future greatness. 

Yet the goddess of the state celebrated by the poets had an alien side, which was 
equally compelling. The Magna Mater was not only the representative of the noble 
past and the glorious future of Rome, but also a seducer and destroyer of men. As a 
goddess surrounded by effeminate castrati, she came to represent the male’s uncer¬ 
tainty and ambivalence about, even fear of, his own sexuality. 

This sexual image was most frequently expressed, not by the Magna Mater her¬ 
self, but by the Galli. Although derisively described as semiviri or semimares (half¬ 
men), the latter appear to have become an increasingly conspicuous presence in late 
Republican and Imperial Rome. Wc know little about them, however, and have no 
reliable information about their origins, background, or family connections. We 
know that Galli could not be Roman citizens, but that left many candidates for the 
role of Galius, including many who had been bom in Rome and were thus thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with Roman customs, even though their ancestors had come to 
Rome from abroad. 

The undisguised contempt of the Romans for the Galli comes across loud and 
dear. The Galli not only castrated themselves but emphasized their artificial femi¬ 
ninity through feminine dress and manners, so their high-pitched voices, long wild 
hair, and garish costume made them instantly recognizable. 57 Moreover, the implicit 
degradation of such female appearance reinforced popular assumptions about their 
licentious behavior. Their castrated status made it impossible for them to reproduce, 
but this did not appear to inhibit their sexual appetites or keep them from erotic 
liaisons with both men and women. Numerous anecdotes and references portray 
the Galli as the purveyors of offbeat sexual activities, dearly cxdting to respectable 


54. Homer, Iliad 2.820-21; Hesiod, Thcogony looS-io. 

55. This is quite specifically spelled out by Ovid, Fasti 4.250-5+. 

56. I am not convinced by the arguments of Bomcr 1963, Austin 1977: 241, and Wiseman 1984, who 
attribute the prominent role of the Magna Mater in xhcAxneid as Augustan rehabilitation of a foreign 
cult. Given the goddess’s long-standing (nearly two hundred years) status as the protector of Rome, it 
would be more surprising if she did not play a role in supporting Aeneas. 

57. Half-men: Ovid, Fasti 4.183 (serntmares)', Varro, Saturac Memppcae, Ccbc fir. 24 (Nonius fr. i+o); t 
Juvenal 6.513. Voice: Valerius Maximus 7.7.6. Unkempt hair: Thyiilos, Artth. pal. 7.223; Augustine, Cm 
Dei y:z6. Odd dress: Varro, Saturac Mcntppcac, Ccbc fa. 19-22 (Nonius fa. 135-58); Diotioros 36.13; 
Dion. Hal. 2.19. For a detailed discussion of Roman reaction to the eunuch priest, see Roller 1997. 
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people. 58 From Philodemus, we hear of the Gallus Trygonion, the “Little Dove”,: 
active in the priestly house of the Golli on the Palatine. 59 Thyiilos (a contemporary! 
of Cicero) writes of Aristion, who once tossed her hair to Cybcic, but is now dead 
from the excesses of heavy drinking and all-night festivals of love. 60 To Horace (quot-:. 
ing Philodemus), the Galli were suitable liaisons for a coy married woman; a real 
man would prefer a straightforward prostitute. 61 Indeed, women were considered 
especially susceptible to the charms of the Galli, whose sterility may have made them, 
a favored choice among women for extramarital relationships. 62 We receive the im¬ 
pression that the ambiguous sexual status of the Galli was precisely the thing that 
made them covertly attractive. 

This degrading image lies behind several passages in the Asndd alluding to the 
Galli. 65 When Aeneas and his companions first arrive in Carthage, the Carthagpmm; 
Iarbas disparagingly describes him as “ille Paris cum semiviro comitatu” (that Paris 
with his half-male band, Acncid 4.315). This point is repeated later by Tuxnus, in!; 
.Italy, on the eve of battle: 


da stemere corpus . vg 

loricamque manu valida lacerare revolsam .rij 

semiviri Phrygis et focdarc in pulvcxe crinis M 

vibratos calido ferro murraque madends. 

Grant that I may strike down his body and tear open with my strong hand the breast- 
plate of this Phrygian eunuch, and befoul his hair, curled with a hot iron and wetted ‘ $ 
with myrrh, in the dust. 

(Aandd 12.97-100) 

Aeneas and his followers, the founders of Rome, have become effeminate men who| 
like the Galli, frizz their hair and drench themselves with perfume. Similarly, in an| 
other battle scene, Numanus taunts the Trojan warriors as desexed Orientals prone 
to orgiastic ritual, outsiders who cannot stand up to the deeds of real (Latin) men:. 


58. E.g., Martial 3.Si: the Gallus as cunnilingus who makes up with his mouth what he lacks in hi# 
genitals; “Ids your head char should have been castrated” the poet says. This attitude appears in the pas| 
sage from Varro’s Eumenides discussed below. 

59. Philodemus, Epigram 26, in Gow and Page 1968:366—67. For the Palatine clubhouse of the Galli 
in Borne, sec Wiseman 1982: +75-76. 

60. Arab. pal. 7.22;. Cf. also Juvenal S.176, the Gallus as a heavy drinker: 

61. Horace, Satires 1.2.119-22. ^ 

62. Juvenal 2.111-16, and csp. 6.521-26, on the influence the Galli held over Roman matrons; ct 

Richard 1966. Note also the fragment of a second-century a.d. novel on papyrus, published by Parsons 
1974: no. 3010 and Reardon 1989: 816-18, in which a certain Iohos wishes to take instruction in the mys*: 
tcrics of the Magna Mater in order to pose as a Gallus and thereby obtain access to a desired female com;, 
panion. Galen, On the Use of the Pans of the Human Body 14.647 (Kuhn 4:190) 190, comments on the 
eunuch's capacity for sexual pleasure. In a different context, Basil of AnCyra, De v irgin i utte, writing in the; 
fourth century C.E., warns Christian virgins ro avoid eunuchs, because their castrated state is no guaran¬ 
tee of chastity. Rousscllc 19SS: 15S collects evidence for Roman knowledge of poscpubcral castration ana 
its effect on sexual and reproductive capacity. Note also the comments of Brown 19SS: 169-70. 7'^ 

6$. Wiseman 1984:119-20. 7$ 
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O vcrc Phxygiae, nequc enim Phrygcs, itc per alu 
Dindyma, ubi adsactis biforem dat tibia cajntum; 
tympana vos buxusque vocant Berecyntia matris 
Idaeae: sinite arma viris et cedite ferro. 

O truly Phrygian women—for you are not Phrygian men—go to the heights of 
Dindyma, where the flute gives a two-pronged song to your accustomed cars. The 
drums and the Bcrecynthian boxwood of the Idaean Mother call you: leave fighting 
to the men and yield to the sword. 

(Arncid 9.6i7~ao). M 

Here even the epithet Berecyntia Mater, which elsewhere evokes the most positive 
picture of Rome’s future (Acneid 6.784), is used to symbolize weakness and effemi¬ 
nacy. 

This characterization of Aeneas as a despised and effeminate Gallus seems totally 
inconsistent with the powerful portrait of the Magna Mater discussed above, which 
permeates the whole Acneid , The key to understanding both the inconsistency and 
the force of this negative sexual stereotyping may lie in a speech given by Juno at the 
end of the poem. Yielding to Jupiter’s plan that the Trojans prevail, Juno imposes 
one last condition, that the conquered Italians not change their voices or their cloth¬ 
ing: a ne .. . vocem mutare viros aur verterc vestem” {Acncid 12.825); <wen though 
the Trojans have won, good sturdy Italian speech and manners will prevail. In other 
words, Italian men will never adopt the speech and costume of effeminate Orientals 
such as the Galli. In likening Aeneas and the Trojans to this contemptuous image, 
Virgil may have been attempting to come to terms with contemporary opinion of 
the Magna Mater cult held by many Romans, that it represented a threatening com¬ 
bination of domination and debauchery, of “madness and high camp.” 65 Virgil was 
also alluding to the equation of “Trojan” with “Phrygian,” current in literary vocab¬ 
ulary since the fifth century B.c. 66 In so doing, the poet could acknowledge the un¬ 
attractive side of the Magna Mater cult, but excuse it as a product of her Eastern, 
barbarian origins. As the poet states, Troy will fall, to be succeeded by Roman stock, 
powerful in Italian virtue: “Romana potens Itala virtute propago” (Aendd 12.827). 

This reinforces an earlier point: just as the Magna Mater fulfilled her destiny by 
coming to Rome, so Aeneas will put away the trappings of his Phrygian (i.e., Tro¬ 
jan) background and become Latin. He will rid himself of the effeminacy of the Ori¬ 
ental in order to fulfill his destiny as the ancestor of Rome. Here Virgil is echoing 
the sentiments of Dionysios of Halikamassos (2.19.3-5). According to both Diony- 
sios and Virgil, a good Roman could be devoted to the Great Idaean Mother of the 


64. A similar idea is expressed by Ovid, Metamorphoses 3.534-37. 

65. Peter Wiseman's wonderful phrase (Wiseman 119). 

66. The equation ofTrojan with Phrygian was first made by Aeschylus; see Hall 19S8 and the discus¬ 
sion of this issue in chapter 6 above. 
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Roman state, yet abstain from the alien character of the Galli. Far from being criti¬ 
cal of the Magna Mater, the metaphorical equation of Aeneas with a Gallus serves to 
reinforce both the power of the goddess and the superiority of Rome. 67 

A more complex portrait of the dark side of the Magna Mater, one that adds a 
more serious note to the sexual aspect of her character, is that of Catullus, in his 
poem 63. His picrurc of the goddess, savage and domineering, is thoroughly com¬ 
pelling and has been one of the most influential on subsequent conceptions of her. 
It is neither titillating in its hints of unusual sexual behavior nor judgmental in its 
attribution of the effeminate stereotype to inferior foreigners. Instead, it evokes the 
confused psychological state of an individual who is both attracted to and repelled 
by the power of a sexually dominant woman. 

The poem explores the reactions of Attis, a young devotee of the Magna Matei; 
who castrates himself abruptly while in a trance induced by the wild music and or¬ 
giastic excitement of her rituals. In his new state as a noth cl mulicr, a bastard woman 
(63.27), his initial rcacdon is one of exultation. 68 He leads the goddess's band of fol¬ 
lowers on into a kind of frenzy, ended only by the cleansing quiet of sleep. The com¬ 
ing of the light, however, wakens him from this trance and makes him aware of what 
he has done. He gazes out to sea, lamenting his action bitterly: he has cut himself off 
from everything of value, from country, family, friends, and the important social 
contacts that define his world. The goddess's reaction is to draw Attis into her 
world, loosening her constant companion, her lion, from her chariot and sending it 
to drive Attis into the dark forests where he will spend the rest of his life as her slave. 
The poem then shifts voice to dose with the poet's first-person prayer that the god¬ 
dess may divert such madness away from him: 


Dea magna, dea Cybcbc, dca domina Dindymi, 
procul a mea ruus sir furor omnis, era, domo: 
alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. 


Great goddess, goddess Cybelc, goddess and mistress of Dindymus, may all your in- , 
sanity. Lady, be far from my home. Drive others to frenzy, drive others mad. 

(65.91-93) 


67. In proposing this explanation of VIrgifs two-sided attitude toward the Magna Mater cult, T am, 
to an extent, following the arguments ofWlscman 198+; bur, as I stated in n. 52,1 think his emphasis on 
the unattractive features of die Magna Mater cult is overdone. Augustus did not have to “rehabilitate” the 
goddess, for she had never ceased to be an important part of Roman religious practice. It is the promi¬ 
nence of the Galli and the cult of Ards that evokes surprise in the modem reader, and the reason for this 
may lie in the fact that both the Attis cult and the Galli were becoming much more of a public presence 
in first-century b.c. and C.E. Rome than they had been two centuries ear lien 

68. After Artis’s castration (lines 4-7), the poet consistcndv uses the feminine forms of pronouns and 
adjectives to describe Attis. I have chosen to retain the masculine pronoun in this discussion, however, 
since it seems to me that Catullus is not creating the character of a woman, but rather that of a man who 
is uncertain of his own gender identity. 
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This poem has been much discussed, which is hardly surprising, given the emo¬ 
tional intensity and the complexity of the images in it* 69 While it is not my goal to 
locate it in the context of Catullus’s entire oeuvre, a task that is beyond the scope of 
a work focused on the Magna Mater cult, it is important to ask why the poet has 
chosen this religious cult as his subject and what he wishes to say about it* One line 
of analysis regards the poem as a strong condemnation of the contemporary (i.c., 
first-century B.c.) cult of Cybele and Artis, warning of the cult’s destructive effects 
on Roman society; according to this view, the poet is reflecting sentiments similar 
to those of Dionysios of Halikamassos, expressing the desire to separate the so- 
called Phrygian elements of the cult from the proper Roman elements. 70 Yet this 
seems too didactic an approach to Catullus, who is more concerned with private 
emotions than with public morals. Moreover, Catullus’s vision of the strong sexual 
clement in the cult of Cybele and Atds was completely at home in Rome, and had 
been so for well over a hundred years. It is hard to see how the goddess would have 
been more dangerous now than she had been at the time of her cult’s foundation in 
Rome. The same criticism can be applied to those who see the poem as a product of 
Catullus’s time in Bithynia, and assume that the scene he describes had little to do 
with the Roman experience of the Magna Mater. 71 Indeed, poem 63 presents the anti¬ 
thesis of the Mother’s Anatolian cult; the wild mountain scenery and the passionate 
all-night rituals, so moving to the goddess’s Anatolian and Greek followers, bring 
only grief to this Attis. 

This poem should not be seen as an expression of a public agenda, but rather as a 
metaphor for the sexual feelings and emotional state of the poet. 72 The effectiveness 
of the metaphor is reinforced by the use of the gailiambic meter, the same meter 
used for hymns sung by the Galli to the Magna Mater. 73 There may also be an allu¬ 
sion, in lines 76-90, to the confrontation of the Gallus with the lion, a popular 
theme in Hellenistic poetry. 74 Yet the encounter of this Attis with the goddess is less 
ritual than personal. He is caughr up swiftly in her spell (he travels vectus ccleri rate. 


69. Recent summaries of the bibliography and criticism on this poem can be found in Small 19S3, 
Holoka 198$, and Ferguson 19SS .1 have found the studies of Elder 1947, Putnam 1961 and 1974, Wiseman 
19S5:198-206, and Thkacs 1996 especially helpful. 

70. This point of view has been argued most persuasively by Wiseman 19S5: 198-206, who suggests 
that the poem was a hymn to be sung at the Megalesia, the goddess’s principal Roman festival. The prayer 
at the end would be meant to distance the poet and his audience at the festival from the wilder, *un- 
Roman’' aspects of the cult. See also Ferguson 1988: 20-21. 

71. Small 1983: 71-72,11S, with earlier bibliography; Ferguson 1988: 34. 

72. Note the comment of Elder 1947: 395, the poem is u a dramatization of a mental state ... a sym¬ 
pathetic delineation, of a mind undergoing a psychological experience of a most powerful sort;’ C£ also 
Putnam 1961: 166, ‘■'Catullus speaks through characters, but very much for himself ... Wc seek to dis¬ 
cover Catullus’ mind at work even in his longer poems”; Takacs 1996: 382, a an integral part of Catullus' 
many-faceted love poctryf 

73. Hcphacstion 12.3, and the comments of van Ophuijsen 1987* 109-10; Tcrcnrianus 28S9-91; Mar¬ 
tial 2.86.4-5. The Hcphacstioa passage is discussed in chapter 7 above. See Mulroy 1976; Wiseman 1985: 
200. 

74. Gow and Page 1968; 30; Anth.pal. 6.217-20, 234,237, discussed in chapter 7 above. 
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on a swift ship, citato pcde } with swift foot) and castrates himself for no reason other, 
than the confused state of his mind. Sleep and darkness shroud the immediate : 
impact of his action, but the return of light reveals to him that he has sacrificed him-' 
self (since his genitals symbolize his own individuality) to a goddess who cares noth* 
ing for him. He has permanently lost the bonds of citizenship, family, and friends, ; 
“patria, bonis, canids, genitoribus abero” (63.59), and the sodal contacts of the gym* , 
nasium, forum, and palestra that define the masculine place in sodety: “abero foro, 
palaestra, stadio et gumnasiis” (63.60). Not only his gender but also his civic idem: 
tity fdbinam aut quibus loris te positam, patria, rcorP [63.55]) and his freedom 
(“semper omne vitae spatium fiunula fuit” [63.90]) are gone. Because of excessive' 
sexual passion for a cruel mistress, he has allowed himself to adopt the powerless stab 
tus of a real slave in Rome. 7S 

It is hard to be certain how personal Camillas intended his work to be. The Attis 
of the poem is surely the poet himself, who has chosen to present himself in this 
mythological role. Yet the mythological Artis we meet here is not the god who was 
worshipped along with Cybele on the Palatine, but rather a human being who acts; 
out the part of the human companion and doomed lover of the goddess: “ego nunc,' 
deum ministra et Cybelcs famula” (I am now a handmaid of the gods and a slave of : 
Cybde) (63.68). The poet, as Attis, has become both the principal edebranr of the ' 
goddess and her principal victim. The love/hate relationship of the poet with Lesbia, 
which forms such a major theme in his work, is certainly pertinent here, as Cybde ! 
becomes, like Lesbia, the powerful mistress who seduces, maddens, and destroys. 76 
If one accepts the identity of Lesbia as Clodia, sister of P. Clodius Pulcher, Catullus’s ; 
metaphor of the poet as Attis gains spedal force, for Clodius was the man who used * 
the cult of the Magna Mater for his own personal advantage, disrupting the Mega-: 
lesian Games in 56 b.c., dose in time to the composition of Catullus’s poem. 77 Cat- , 
ullus could write such a pointed allusion to his powerful mistress who draws inno- ■ 
cent young men into her drde, then gdds and enslaves them, knowing that his ; 
attack was effective on both, personal and political levels. i 

Yet one suspects that the poet wanted to do more with this metaphor than com-; 
municate his own experiences with misdirected romantic passion. The poem also; 
enables the poet, as Attis, to explore the nature of his own masculine identity. He- 
can speak in a feminine voice, mirroring the state of a woman who was seduced and ': 
abandoned and whose life was completdy altered as a result. We see this through 
several striking parallels between Attis and Ariadne, whose fate as the abandoned 

75. Cybde becomes the doming both the mistress of Catullus's mind and the slave mistress of his 
body; cf. Wiseman 19S5:1S1. 

76. Cf. Putnam 197+: So; and the comment of Wiseman 19S5:17$, *Ir is often thought that the choice 
and treatment of CatulW mythological themes were influenced by his own experience in love.” 

77. Cicero, Dt hams . res. 22-29, On the dates of Catullus, see Wiseman 19^5: 206. On Clodius’s ac¬ 
tions and their relationship to his political career, sec Gallini 1962 and Michels 1966, whose comments on 
Lucretius arc valuable here as well. 
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lover of Theseus is explored in poem 64: both travel swiftly across the sea in the 
hope of finding new love; both find passion at night but awake to desertion in the 
morning; both have confused the superficiality of external attraction with the reality 
of internal values . 78 Yet in poem 63 the poet remains acutely conscious of his own 
masculinity; he now has new insight into the powerless status of a woman, and he 
does not want to be a woman. Thus the shifting of Artis's social role, from goddess’s 
lover to goddess’s slave, mirrors the shifting of gender roles by Catullus’s Attis, as 
the change of pronouns from masculine to feminine within the poem emphasizes. If 
accepting his mistress means rejecting his own sexuality (the followers of Cybele cas¬ 
trate themselves “Veneris nimio odio” because of excessive hatred of Venus, i.e., of 
erotic love), then this is no option for him. 

We must assume that the poet's use of the Magna Mater’s imagery in communi¬ 
cating a love/hate relationship with the masculine sexual identity was effective pre¬ 
cisely because the images he evoked were familiar to his audience. The tone of half¬ 
fascination, half-horror that the poet brings to the figure of Attis mirrors a similar 
emotional intensity experienced during the course of the Mother’s Roman rites (as 
Lucretius 2.618-23 brings out forcefully). The poet may be directing our attention to 
the externally attractive features of those rites, for the voyage to a new place, the 
wild music, the trancclike state of her followers, seem at first to offer the capacity to 
transform oneself into a new and potentially better person. But this proves illusory; 
Cybele does indeed have the power to transform who one is, but for the worse, not 
for better. Catullus emphasizes this further by inverting the message of the story of 
the Gallus and the lion. In the Hellenistic version, the Galius, by performing the 
goddess’s ritual dance and music, saves himself from the lion, but in Catullus’s ver¬ 
sion the lion, the wild beast, is triumphant, conspiring with the goddess to drag the 
innocent Attis under. 

Interestingly, Catullus uses the Cybele imagery to discuss several of the same 
themes as his contemporary Lucretius. Lucretius stresses the contrast between the 
destructive emotion of the goddess’s rites and the productive love between parent 
and child (Lucretius 2.614-17), a theme that recurs in Catullus’s work, since he con¬ 
trasts the passion of erotic love with the pure love of a father. 79 Moreover, for both 
poets, the destructive violence of the goddess draws men away from their privileges 
and duties as citizens of the state (Lucretius 2.641-43; cf. Catullus 63.50, 55-59). Yet 
while Lucretius could use these themes to warn and advise, Catullus concentrates on 
the aftermath of self-indulgence, leaving the reader with the sense of the hopeless 
inevitability of men’s inability to cope with the consequences of passionate excess. 
The prayer at the end seems more a desperate plea than a hopeful appeal to the god¬ 
dess for a better future. 


7S- This is well explored by Pumam 1961: 16S-7:. 

79. Catullus, poems 64.212-50 and 72; sec Putnam 1961: i67> *$7- 
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A lighter look at the sexual side of the Magna Mater cult appears in the Eumenides 
of M. Terentius Varro, one of his Menippean satires, composed around 70-60 B.c. 
While the surviving text is highly fragmentary, the sections relevant to the Magna. 
Mater have been reconstructed to present a fairly coherent account. 80 According to 
the premise of the work, the unnamed protagonist attempts, ultimately unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to find meaning in the world through adherence to mystery cults in first-; 
century B.C. Rome. 81 The protagonist describes his encounter with the Magna 
Mater cult in the first person: while going home, he hears the sound of cymbals and 
is attracted to activities inside. He puts on women’s clothing (and thus presumably 
escapes notice because he is dressed like one of the Galli), and enters the temple. He, 
observes the crowd of Galli chanting to the goddess, while the acdilc places the; 
crown brought from the theater on the head of the goddess (this indicates that the - 
incident took place during the Megalesian festival). 82 He is impressed by the deli¬ 
cacy and beauty of the Galli and by the charm of their feminine costumes—they look 
like Naiads, he tells us—and especially by the high priest, whose purple robe and: 
golden crown gleam with light. The bewitching music and song add to the intoxi¬ 
cating atmosphere, and the narrator is attracted by assurances of good sense and 
chastity by the cult’s priests. Then, suddenly, he curses the insanity he finds in the: 
cult, as the Galli try to pull him down from the altar, where he has perhaps taken; 
refuge to avoid forcible castration (the text is unclear at this point). The story breaks 
off abruptly as the narrator moves on to a new episode in his search for meaning, to 
the cult of Serapis. 

While the reconstruction of the narrative is tentative, the separate fragments offer' 
several notable insights into the status of the Magna Mater cult in Rome. The two-; 
edged reaction to the cult is clear: on the one hand, the ambiguous costume and 
un-Roman appearance of the Galli are stressed, yet the goddess clearly enjoys the; 
official approval of the state, as witnessed by the presence of the aedile at these rites.; 
The element of sexual ambiguity is also prominent: the narrator escapes detection 
by dressing as a woman but is attracted (as a man might be) to the enticing feminine 
qualities of the priests. He adopts a woman’s appearance for the sake of cult practice, 
yet is repelled by the idea of being a woman. Unlike Catullus’s Attis, Varro’s naira-' 

50. This discussion ofVarro^ work follows the text of Ccbc 1977: Vano, Eumtnuks firs. 16-17 (Non* 
ius, firs. 132-4.3). The commentary of Wiseman 1985: 269-72 is also of great value. 

51. Cebc 1977: 563 locates the action of the satire in Athens, citing the prominence of the Mctroon in 

the Athenian Agora, and the lack of an official cult of Attis in Rome. Other scholars who have analyzed 
these fragments (eg, Graillot 1912:103; Wiseman 19S5: 269) have, however, assumed that the scene must 
be laid in Rome. The temple of the Magna Mater In Rome was certainly as prominent as that in Athens," 
and the cult of Artis and the practice of ritual castration is more frequently attested in Rome. Moreover, 
if the scene is nor set in Rome, it becomes difficult to account for the presence of the theatrical games 
mentioned in fir. 134* v 

82. I follow Wiseman 1983: 271, in reading c sccna coronam adlatam rather than the reading of Cebc 
1977: 531, masrm homam adlatam. I also follow Grailloc and Wiseman in reading acd&s, rather than 
Ccbc’s reading of aedituus . 
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tor secs the consequences of losing his own gendered identity before any disastrous 
action occurs, but he, too, discovers that the outward attractiveness of the Cybcle 
cult masks a destructive loss of self. And this poem, too, closes with a plea that the 
deceptive madness of the goddess be kept at bay: a apage in dierectum a domo nostra 
istam insanitatem” (to hell with it! drive that insanity away from our home! [Ccbc, 

fc X4a]). 

The text also hints at another source of the cult’s attraction, its dual political and 
sodal status. The Magna Mater lies within the group of officially recognized state 
cults, yet outside the bounds of decent behavior, thereby offering the chance of an 
illicit, and potentially titillating, experience. The male participant in the cult could 
toy with transvestitism, bisexuality, and emotional release, all within one of Rome’s 
most hallowed shrines. Thus the’appeal of the cult appears to lie in the narrator’s 
need to come to terms with both sides of his nature, the lawful and the lascivious. 
Small wonder that men kept returning to mistress Cybele! 

THE LATE REPUBLIC AND EARLY EMPIRE: 
MONUMENTS AND RITUALS 

These literary sources of the first centuries B.c. and c.E. give such a richly varied pic¬ 
ture of the Magna Mater that one would expea equally rich insight from the Roman 
cult monuments of the same period dedicated to her. The information derived from 
piaorial and archaeological evidence for the goddess and her cult is, however, much 
more limited. Most Roman representations of the Magna Mater follow the standard 
Greek iconography, depicting her as a mature woman, seated on a throne, with a 
tympanum on her left arm and a lion by her side. Specifically Roman iconography 
can be found in a few monuments, the best-known perhaps being the third temple 
of the Magna Mater on the Palatine. Augustus himself took personal credit for the 
temple’s reconstruction, rebuilding it in an even more elaborate form after the sec¬ 
ond temple burned in 3 c.E. 83 The temple now had a marble facade and sculptural 
decoration, preserved today through a relief on the Ara Pietatis (figs. 72, 73). 84 The 
temple’s pedimental sculpture depicts a throne in the center with a turreted crown 
resting on it, two reclining male figures leaning on a tympanum on either side, pre¬ 
sumably Atris represented twice, and two Eons tamely drinking out of bowls. This is 
a representation of the sellistemiwn, a Roman ritual at which images of the gods 
were sec on chairs in front of a banquet table, as if the deity were actually present at 
the banquet. 85 The Magna Mater was to be represented at the banquet by her tur¬ 
reted crown, while her companion Atris reclines beside her. Even her animal com- 


83. Res gestae divi Augusta 3,19; OvicL, Fasti 4.34S. 

84. CCCA III: no. 2, pis. 9-Ii. 

$5. Taylor 1956; Hanson 1959:15; Weinssock 1957:147-4S. 
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figure 7 z. Relief from cho Am Pictaus illustrating 
the Augustan temple of the Magna Mater. Mid first century 
C,E. Courtesy, German Archaeological Institute, Rome.' 


panions, her lions, join in the festivities by lapping up their dinner from bowls. All 
the elements of the traditional cult are there, the crown symbolizing the goddess as 
the protector of the city, the prominence of Artis and his accepted place as her com¬ 
panion, the tympanum, symbol of the goddess’s rites, and the Hons, the wild beasts 
•who have been tamed and arc, so to speak, eating out of her hand, at her tabic. , 
Specifically Roman associations can also be found in the more traditional repre¬ 
sentations of the Magna Mater, such as that on a marble base from Sorrento . 86 Orig¬ 
inally designed to support three statues, one of which was surely a representation of 
Augustus, the base bears sculpted reliefs on all four sides depicting Roman deities. 
The Magna Mater appears on one lateral face, shown in her standard Hellenistic 
iconography of a figure seated on a throne, wearing a turreted crown, veil, and tunic, 
with a lion crouching at her right. She is attended by a dancing Corybantic figure at 

86 . Guarducd 1971: 9+-112. 
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figure 73, Detail from the Ara Pietatis relief illustrating the 
pediments! sculprurc on the Augustan temple of the Magna Mater. Mid 
first century c.E. Courtesy, German Archaeological Institute, Rome. 


the left, and at the far left by a standing veiled woman, probably Juno Sospita . 87 
Juno Sospita was depicted in the terracottas found in the earliest Palatine temple of 
the Magna Mater , 38 and the coupling of the two on this clearly Augustan monument 
is another indication of how Augustan iconography preserved and enhanced the old 
Roman order of the gods, in this case two deities who had been linked since the late 
third century B.c. 

The Magna Mater on the Sorrento base seems to allude to the. goddess’s Palatine 
cult, perhaps specifically to the Augustan rebuilding of her temple in 3 C.E., and, in 
conjunction with the goddess’s prominence in the Acneid, offers a further example 
to connect her cult with the emperor. The Palatine temple was adjacent to the house 


87. Ibid.: in-12. 

88. Pcnsabcnc 1981 postulates that there may have been an earlier temple to Juno Sospita on the Pala¬ 
tine, superseded by the first temple to the Magna Mater. In support of this, note Ovid, Fasti 2.55-56, the 
Phrygian Mother and Juno Sospita as former neighbors on the Palatine. 
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figure 74. Relief of Claudia Quinta and the 
Navisalvia, from Rome. Second century C.E. Courtesy, 
Capitolinc Museum, Rome. 






















figure 75. Marble 
starne of the Magna Mater 
from the Palatine, Rome. Late 
first century c.E. Courtesy, 
Fototcca Unionc at the 
American Academy at Rome. 


of Augustus and Livia, and this physical proximity of the emperor to one of Rome's 
major shrines surely reinforced his interest in the cult . 89 An even more striking piece 
of evidence of the emperor's personal association with the goddess is offered by a 
portrait statue in the J. Paul Getty Museum . 90 The work depicts a seated Magna Mater, 
a fairly standard pose, but with a portrait head of the empress Livia. The body is that 
of a mature woman wearing a mrreted crown, holding a tympanum (now missing), 
and accompanied by a lion at her right. She holds two additional attributes, a rudder 
and a cornucopia. But the head of the piece has been given the facial features of 
Livia, and the work, although clearly a posthumous portrait , 91 demonstrates a close 
connection between the goddess and the Imperial family. 

Another votive of interest, a marble relief in the Capitoiine Museum, illustrates 
the figure of Claudia Quinta (fig. 74)* There seems no reason to doubt that this 
Roman matron, representative of a prominent Republican family, played a part in 
the events of the goddess's arrival in 204 b.c. Claudia's reputation dearly underwent 
an enlargement and elaboration and acquired specifically political overtones during 
the early Printipatc, however, as her high status, reinforced by a personal sign from 

$9. Wiseman 19S4:126. 

90. Bieber 1968; pis. 1-4. 

91* Livia was deified by Claudius in 45 c.E.., and the piece has been variously dated to the Chudian 
(Vcrmascrcn, COCA HI: S4-S5, no. 311) or Antonine (Biebcr 196$; 16-17) periods. 
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the Magna Mater herself, undoubtedly enhanced the prestige of the Claudian gens 
and thereby the Imperial family. The legend of the chaste woman was treated by the' 
Augustan poets Ovid and Propertius. 92 As an exemplar of Republican virtue, Clau¬ 
dia became a standard-bearer of old-fashioned morality, a prominent part of Augus-; 
tan propaganda. 93 The Capitoline relief emphasizes this point. Claudia, shown at' 
the right, wears the costume of a Vestal Virgin, indicating that the depiction on the-., 
relief has been influenced by the Increasingly fabulous character of the story. In her ; 
right hand, she holds a rope attached to a ship, on which a seated figure is placed,':' 
undoubtedly the statue of the Magna Mater An inscription underneath the relief;; 
identifies the object as a votive to the Mother of the gods and the ship of salvation; -: 
the Nfmsalvia. 9 ^ Other inscriptions dedicated to the goddess and the ship indicate • 
that the sacred ship itself seems to have become a focus of the Magna Mater cult, at v 
a shrine probably to be localized at a site along the Tiber where the Mothers ship 
first docked in Rome. 95 

The Magna Matcris arrival in Rome was honored with another shrine, a tholos of 
the goddess along the Via Sacra leading to the Colosseum. The location of this'; 
building, described in detail by Martial, 96 may be identified with a set of semicircu¬ 
lar foundations near the southwest comer of the Basilica of Maxenrius. 97 The build- ; 
mg has been plausibly identified as the location of the house of Publius Cornelius) 
Sdpio, not Nasica, the famous receiver of the Mother upon her arrival in Rome, but- 
his son, P. Cornelius Sdpio Corculum, consul in 162. B.C. The shrine described by . 
Martial may have been in place from the mid second century B.c., but the interest in'f 
glorifying this aspect of the cult's reception seems to have gained greater significance 
in the first century C.E. as the role of Sdpio Nasica was glorified more greatly. 98 '£ 
During the late Republic and early Empire, however, the majority of the visual ' 
images of the goddess remain surprisingly static, following the visual form of the ; 
goddess imported from Pergamon. A good example of this is the over-life-size mar-' 
ble statue of the goddess found in the nineteenth century in the Palatine temple: 
(fig. 75)." The piece depicts a seated woman wearing a tunic, belted under her 
breasts, and a mantle over her shoulders, which is drawn up across her lap. Probably 

92. Ovid, Fasti 4,305-4$; Propertius +.u.$ 1-52. 

93. Bomer 1964:1+6-5*; Wiseman 1979* 94-99; GAard 19S0:174-7$. i 

94. CCG4 HI: no. 218. The sculpted votive altar in the Capitoline Museum probably dates to the 
first or second centuries c.E. (see Schmidt 1909: 2, Hclbig 1912:1, no. 79&, Bomer 1964: pi. 33, fig. 1). For 
a discussion of the monument* sec Bomer 19$^-$$: n, 235; Bomer 1964:146-51; Coaxclli 19S2: 42-43. 

95. Note another vodvc altar with an almost idcnticii inscription, but no relief, CCCA HI: no. 219; 
an inscription with a similar votive dedication, CUV1494, the offering of a certain Tclcphus, rruxgistrr of 
the college of the cult; and a medallion of Diva Faustina illustrating Claudia pulling on the ship^ rope,' 
Bomer 1964, pi. 33, figs. 4,5. For the location of this shrine, sec Coarclli 1982: 42-46. 

99. Martial 1.70. 

97. CoareUi 19S2: 35. 

98. Note the lavish praise for Nasica by Valerius Maximus S,15.3, and Juvenal 3.137^-33. 

99. CCQi HI: no. 3, pis. 13-15. 
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a work of Augustan classicism, it was surely drawn from a Pergamene prototype . 100 
The great majority of the surviving Roman votive reliefs and figures follow this 
schema, with variations often found in Greek works, such as the lion in the god¬ 
dess’s lap rather than at her side, or the presence of the tympanum . 101 This was, as 
we have seen, the most frequent form of the goddess in the second-century b.c. 
votives from the Palatine, and it was surely the one used for the cult statue placed in 
the Palatine temple . 102 

Another well-attested image, although appearing less frequendy in surviving 
monuments, is that of the goddess seated on a lion’s back. This was displayed in the 
spina of the Circus Maximus, where the goddess’s games were held. The original 
statue was probably set up during the reconstruction of the Circus Maximus after 
the fire of 31 B.C., 103 but it was copied many times, in freestanding pieces, in relief 
sculpture, and in other media . 104 This, too, was a Greek iconographic image, one 
prominent in Pergamon, as shown by its presence on the Pergamon Altar 105 and in 
terracotta figurines from Pergamon and other Anatolian sites . 106 

' By the first century C.B., the Magna Mater was thus a divinity with a central place 
in Roman life. And the place of honor created for her cult in the first two centuries 
of its existence in Rome continued under the early Empire. Augustus brought the 
cult more closely under imperial control by putting priests chosen from tus Ubeni, 
his freedmen, in charge of it , 107 a departure from earlier practice, when attendance 
at the Magna Mater’s festivities was limited to freeborn Roman citizens . 108 The em¬ 
peror Claudius reportedly supported the cult and took pride in the pious recogni¬ 
tion of his chaste ancestress Claudia. During his reign, Attis was officially admitted 
to the Roman pantheon, and Roman citizens were permitted to participate in his 
priesthood ; 109 a priestly body, the quindcccvwiri, took over formal administration of 


100. For a close parallel, see the second*century b.c. life-size statue of the goddess from Pergamon, 
Franz Winter 1907: pi. 7 (here fig. 55). Note the high belting of the tunic, the catenary folds of the god¬ 
dess’s tunic across her knees, chc way in which her right knee is thrust forward and slightly out, and even 
the sandals she wears, all found in the Pergamene work. 

101. Sec the discussion in Bicbcr 196$; 3-5, figs, p-ro, coin pis, L, II. Other examples arc illustrated in 
CCG4 HI: nos. 247,24$, 256,268,2S0. 

102. Note the seated statue of chc Magna Mater on the Haterii relief, perhaps representing the image 
in her Palatine temple, CCCA HI: no. 200. 

103. Platner and Ashby 1929:119; Coarclli 1982:41-42. 

X04. Freestanding sculpture, CCG4 HI: nos. 506, 470; relief sculpture, CCCd. HI: nos. 257, 241a, 
252,286; lamps, CCG4 HI: nos. 330,439,440; mosaics, note chc representation from Piazza Armerina, 
Gentili 1959: pL IX. 

105. E. Simon 1975: 30-34, pi. 27. The type may have been invented by the Greek painter Niko- 
machos, son and pupil of Aristcidcs in the late fourth century b.c. (Pliny, NH 3s.36.109). 

106. The type appears in terracottas from the Pergamene sanctuary at Mamurt Kale, Conze and Schaz* 
mnnn 1911: pi. XU, no. 3. Note also a Pergamene piece found in Gordion (here fig. so) and a marble vo¬ 
tive relief from Didyma, F. Naumann 1983: pi. 47, fig. x. Both of these works date from the second cen¬ 
tury B.c. 

107. CZL 6.496. 

108. Cicero, Dc hams . res . 13.27. 

109. Johannes Lydus, Dc mensihus 4.59* 
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his cult. Actis received his own festival, the Hilaria, celebrated on March 15-27, 
although its rites are only known through descriptions in much later sources. 110 ; 
While the Magna Mater disappeared from the repertory of gods on Roman coins in 
the early Imperial period, she reappeared during the reign of Hadrian, a time marked: 
by a self-conscious revival of older cults. 111 As a part of Roman history and Roman 
society, the Magna Mater was never ignored, but as was true of many cults, her 
future fluctuated with the reigning emperor and his choice of favored gods. 

THE MATER DEUM MAGNA IDAEA: | 

ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The prominence of the Magna Mater in literature, art, and practice speaks of a cult 
that lay at the very center of the Roman religious experience. Her temple was lo~ 
cated in the heart of the city, near its most venerable shrines. Her rites followed the 
standard Roman program of procession, sacrifice, and games. Her visual image,; 
while derived from a Greek prototype, stressed her Roman character, particularly 
the turreted crown, an attribute alluding to her role as protector of dries. Her pres-! 
encc at the scllisvcmium, depicted on her temple on the Palatine, further underscores; 
her full integration into Roman religious practice. Her frequent appearance in the 
major texts of Roman literature demonstrates that her presence was not an empty 
shell, but one that had an impact on people’s views of their history, their values, and 
themselves. 

The goddess’s prominence can be directly tied to her assotiation with the safety of 
the state. This theme is conspicuous in the Magna Mater’s first appearance in Rome 
in the third century B.C., and it continued to be a factor in her Roman character 
throughout the early Imperial period. It is stressed by Lucretius, with his emphasis 
on martial valor; by Ovid, with his vivid narrative of Claudia, the casnssimafemma-; 
and by Virgil, with his portrait of the dose relationship between the Magna Mater 
and Aeneas. We can see a growing rationalization in the mythical tradition sur¬ 
rounding the Magna Mater, as the unattractive fortign features, particularly the leg : 
end of Atris and the allusions to the Galli, were criticized more sharply, while the 
Roman dements, esperialiy the story of Claudia Quinta, became increasingly glori¬ 
fied and fantastic. Yet the dose intertwining of the goddess and the Roman state was 
consistent, vivid, and real. The Magna Mater was a ddty of patriotism. 112 She was 
the Mother of the state, and literally the mother of the state’s most important deir yl 
Jupiter. 113 The theatrical works produced at her Palatine temple reinforced the pub- 


no. Fasce 1978 gives a thorough description of the rites connected with Atris. 

«i, Bomcr 1964:145. 

112.. In stating this, I am following the line of argument laid our by Lambrochts 1951 and Boynncc 1954 
113. Acndd 9.S2-S4. 
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lie perception of her importance to the state and the intertwining of her legend with 
Roman history. The political careers of virtually every politically important family, 
from the Scipiones through Augustus, touched on the cult of the Magna Mater. 

This last circumstance becomes even more striking when one compares the status 
of the Roman Magna Mater to that of the goddess Meter in Greece. No major Greek 
political figure ever aligned himself closely with Meter. Even in Athens, where the 
temple of Meter, the Mctroon, occupied a central position in the Agora, men like 
Perikles, Lykourgos, and Demetrios of Phaieron never paid much attention to 
Meter, certainly not in any official capacity. In Rome, however, the situation was re¬ 
versed: a whole range of public figures advertised their association with the Magna 
Mater. 

Because the Magna Mater became such a basic part of Roman life, the ambiva¬ 
lence that colors much of the Roman reaction to her seems paradoxical and needs to 
be addressed. I suggest that the paradox results in large pan from the Mother’s po¬ 
sition as an official Roman deity. Because of this, the Romans required different 
things from the Magna Mater cult than was the case in Anatolia or Greece. In Ana¬ 
tolia, the Mother’s roots seem to have lain deep within popular Anatolian tradition. 
Although the elite of the Phrygian polity supported her cult as a means of advancing 
their own status, the Mother outlived the Phrygian state and maintained a strong 
hold on the Anatolian populace. In the Greek world, the Mother was essentially a 
deity of private cult. Despite her position as the keeper of laws in several Ionian 
Greek cities, including Athens, she was not a deity who defined and guarded the 
polis. In Rome, however, the Magna Mater’s alliance with the health and safety of the 
state was a major condition of her arrival and continued to be prominent through¬ 
out the Augustan Principate. As a result, many of the aspects of the Mother’s wor¬ 
ship that remained private in Anatolia and Greece, such as the use of ecstatic rites 
and eunuch priests, became public rituals in Rome, and therefore were subjected to 
a kind of public scrutiny that changed their character. 

We can see this dearly in the Romans’ puzzled reaction to the goddess’s ecstatic 
rites. In the Greek world, the outward manifestations of ecstasism, particularly the 
loud, pulsing music and dance, were designed to introduce an interior state of open¬ 
ness to communication with the deity. This was evidently a very personal act, one 
designed for a partidpant, not a spectator; furthermore, our information suggests 
that such activities were normally part of a mystery rite and were rardy earned out 
in public. In contrast, the Mother’s Roman cult offers no private inspiration by indi¬ 
vidual devotees; in fact, there is no indication that the Magna Mater was one of the 
deities to whom ordinary people turned for private consolation. The outward forms 
of ecstatic ritual were entirely public, carried out by her priests in the context of the 
goddess’s public festival, where the place of the Roman public was merely that of an 
observer at what must have seemed like a baffling performance. Since there was no 
partitipation by the population at large, it is hardly surprising that the original 
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meaning of the goddess's ecstatic ritual became perverted into a bizarre public spec¬ 
tacle. 

The place of the eunuch priests in the Roman Magna Mater cult is equally prob¬ 
lematic. Despite the attribution of this priesthood to an Eastern origin, the custom , 
of self-castration is attested far more frequently and vividly in Rome than in any. 
other part of the ancient Mediterranean world. The reason for this must lie in the 
same factors noted above, that the Romans had different requirements of the cult 
and practiced it in a public forum. . # 

One uniquely Roman feature of the Mother Goddess cult is the strong emphasis: 
on fertility. Neither the Anatolian nor the Greek Mother was a fertility deity, but for. 
the Romans, this was an essential part of the Magna Mater’s character. It cncom-• 
passed both human sexuality, as witnessed by the presence of votive terracottas de¬ 
picting male and female reproductive organs, and agriculture, for the Magna Mater 
brought rich crops and new life to barren fields, as Lucretius, Ovid, and Pliny cm-' 
phasizc. The results in the first case could be a happy outcome for parents, leading 
to children who brought promise of the future (Lucretius), or an unhappy outcome : 
to those who denied sexuality, such as Catullus’s Attis, The strong element of sexu¬ 
ality was surely a major source of the goddess’s appeal to a society where fertility was : 
frequently emphasized and the abundant production of children in marriage was 
practically a national duty. 

The Magna Mater’s identity as a symbol of fertility was clearly at odds with her 
attendance by eunuch priests. Yet the castration of the Magna Mater’s priests was an 
essential aspect of the cult. It seems probable that the eunuch priests of the Mother 
came with her from Anatolia to Rome in 204 B.C. and thus were part of the god¬ 
dess’s Roman cult from the beginning; the frequency of Attis figurines near the early 
Magna Mater temple certainly suggests this. Thus the eunuch priesthood was so 
deeply embedded in the cuitfs identity that public condemnation of it had litdc 
effect , 114 

Here again the Roman shift from private to public cult may have caused a real 
shift in meaning. In Anatolia, the evidence for ritual castration is sparse and equivo¬ 
cal; the practice was apparently limited to an elite class within the priesthood and 
may have originated in a form of ritual chastity , 115 There is no evidence at all from 
the Greek world for ritual castration until the Hellenistic period, when the Galli 


X14, Wc should remember that bizarre, even offensive practices were found in other Roman cults be¬ 
sides that of the Magna Mater, including cults whose Italian ancestry was unquestioned. At the Lupercai, 
for example, naked men ran through the streets whipping women as a means of encour agin g their fertil¬ 
ity. Here many of the elements of the Mother's cult, sexuality, violence, and fertility, were combined in 
one of the oldest Roman religious shrines. Wiseman 19S4; 126; 2 anker 19SS: 129. 

us. A scries of inscriptions of the first cencury C.E. from Pcssinous, describing die office of priest held 
by a father and son, indicates that castration was not a requirement for the priesthood in the goddess's 
important Anatolian shrine; sec Devrekcr and Waclkcns 19S4: 221, nos. 17, IS, and the discussion in chap¬ 
ter 11. On ritual chastity, see chapter 8. 
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appear in a few places in Asia Minor. In contrast, the evidence suggests that eunuch 
priests were a common sight in Rome. The prominence of these priests in Roman 
society may have resulted from the secure position given to eunuchs by the Magna 
Mater cult. Such a protected status could have caused their number to multiply, 
as the priesthood proved a magnet for transsexuals, transvestites, and others who 
found themselves on the margins of society. Our sources strongly imply that in 
Rome there was a substantial subculture of such individuals whose desire to be out¬ 
side the confines of standard sexual roles and family obligations led to their decision 
to choose this asexual path. While individuals like this have existed in almost every 
society, Rome was unusual in offering such people a formal public outlet in a re¬ 
spected religious cult. This may well have caused their numbers to grow to the point 
where they became quite a conspicuous part of the social scene. They may also have 
been feared for their power; the anecdote about the priest Battakes 9 visit to Rome in 
102 b.c. (see pp. 290-91 above) served as a vivid reminder of what would happen to 
those who publicly opposed the Galli. 

The strong Roman contempt for the Galli should be seen in this context. It seems 
unlikely that the Galli’s castrated condition per se was distressing to the Romans; 
eunuchs, after all, were regularly used as slaves and must have been familiar to most 
people . 116 Rather, the disturbing issue lay in the fact that this particular group of 
eunuchs enjoyed a sacred status in an important state cult, affording the Galli a 
position of inviolability and social standing denied to slaves. Their status was quite 
inconsistent with Roman concepts of hierarchy, where males were expected to be 
dominant over females and freeborn Roman citizens over slaves and foreigners . 117 
The sanctity of these effeminate foreigners brought this power inversion into the 
open in an inescapable way and made the eunuch priests doubly offensive, even as 
their presence had to be tolerated . 118 

Thus we can see that the public and patriotic character of the Magna Mater made 
her a Roman deity of a very composite nature. Some of the original characteristics 
of the Phrygian Matar Knbileya were present, some aspects of the goddess reached 
Rome through the filter of Greek practice, and some parts of her character and ritu¬ 
als were either reshaped into Roman practices or created anew to make her Roman. 
And the power of this Roman image of the Mother Goddess and her cult was enor¬ 
mous. The pastiche of elements that originally made up her identity was forgotten 
as the cult extended beyond the dty of Rome and was widely disseminated through¬ 
out che Empire. Her companion Artis, whose connection with Phrygia was always 
the loosest element in the identity of the Roman Mother, became an increasingly 


116. Hug rptS: +51; Hopkins 1978:192. Terence's play The Eunuch certainly seems to take their pres¬ 
ence for granted. 

117. Wiseman 198j: 10-14. 

11S. There arc many valuable insights into the status of sacred eunuchs in the selection of papers pub¬ 
lished by Hcrdt 1994. Sec also the Appendix to this chapter. 
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important figure in his own right. From this point on, the cult of the Magna Mater 
and her consort Artis lost the limited connection it had with its Anatolian ancestry, 
and the Roman redefinition of the Mother’s cult eventually extended even to the 
goddess’s original Anatolian homeland. Chapter n seeks to discover to what extent, 
the Roman concept of the Mother Goddess influenced her identity and worship in. 
the older cult centers in Anatolia. 

APPENDIX 

Much valuable Insight into the status of the Magna Mater cult in Rome and the 
public’s reaction to it can be gained through a comparison of the cult of the Roman 
goddess with the cult of another mother goddess, whose worship continues in 
twentieth-century India. There are a number of striking parallels between the Indian, 
deity, known simply as Mata (Mother), and the Roman goddess: both are mother 
goddesses, both inspire simultaneous adoration and fear among the populace, and, 
perhaps most telling, both are attended by priests who castrate themselves voluntary 
ily in the goddess’s service. The cult of this Indian mother goddess and the role of 
her castrated attendants have been the subject of a study by Serena Nanda entitled 
Neither Man nor Woman, and I shall draw on her work to help shed light on the cult 
of the Magna Mater in Rome . 119 I am particularly interested in the identity of the 
Indian goddess and in the activities and status of her priests, as well as in the general’ 
public reaction to them. 

The characters of the two maternal divinities are similar, but not identical. Unlike 
the Magna- Mater, the Hindu mother goddess Mata is not a goddess of the state; : 
rather, her sphere of infiuence lies on a personal level and is concentrated on human' 
fertility. The major ceremonies in her honor take place on the occasion of marriages 
and at the birth of children, especially sons. Her power as a fertility goddess is ad¬ 
ministered on the human level by castrated priests called bijras, whose most import 
rant ritual activity is to sing and dance and perform blessing ceremonies at weddings 
and at the naming feasts of sons. Thus the Hindu mother goddess’s cult practice is; 
informed by the dichotomy between the celebration of fertility and attendants who 
personify the impossibility of fertility. 

The personality of Mata can be highly variable. Nanda describes her position in 
the Hindu belief system as that of a deity “having both a beneficent and a destruc¬ 
tive aspect ,” 120 although, as she correctly notes, this is a definition that fits other 
mother goddesses, and indeed, a great many divinities in other cultures. In the case 
of the Indian mother goddess, however, the accent seems to be on the destructive: 
This takes many forms, including a variety of “images of the Mother Goddess en- 
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gaging in aggressive acts—devouring, beheading, and castrating . 3 ’ 121 The goddess’s 
image as a powerful aggressor is particularly prominent in her role as castracor of her 
mortal consort. There is an elaborate mythic tradition describing the Mother as a 
castrating queen, which forms a rationale for the eunuch status of her priests. Accord¬ 
ing to this myth, Mata was married to a handsome young prince, but the marriage 
was never consummated. When the goddess confronted her prince with his impo¬ 
tence, he confessed that he was incapable of sexual activity; he was “neither man nor 
woman.” The goddess was so angry at this that she castrated him, and he took the 
form of a woman. Because of this, the hijras say, “The goddess is always with us and 
we live in her power ?’ 122 

While this story is not an absolute corollary to the myth of Cybde and Attis, some 
interesting parallels can be noted. In both tales, the powerful goddess monies a 
handsome young human lover, yet the marriage is not successful. The reasons for 
this vary: in the Hindu tradition, it is impotence, whereas in the Graeco-Roman tra¬ 
dition infidelity causes the rupture. Yet the outcome is similar. The crisis results in 
the youth’s castration, either by the goddess (Hindu) or by himself, under pressure 
from the goddess (Graeco-Roman). In both cultures, the mythic aetiology of ritual 
castration seems highly artificial, very much an ex post facto explanation designed to 
rationalize the existence of a eunuch priesthood understood by neither culture but 
felt by both to be essential. 

It is the character and activities of the hijras, the eunuch priests of the Hindu 
Mata, which provide the greatest point of comparison with the Roman Magna 
Mater and her Galli. In India, as in Rome, the imperative for the castrated state of 
the hijras, while widely accepted, is not understood on any logical level. The em¬ 
phasis on castration in the cult of Mata is all the more surprising, given the Hindu 
mother goddess’s concern with human reproduction. Yet the hijras 3 -emasculated 
condition is considered a necessary part of their religious status, and the rituals they 
perform at weddings and at the birth of children are intended to ensure the god¬ 
dess’s beneficence to her followers. Nanda describes several instances in which fam¬ 
ilies did not want hijras at these important family ceremonies, yet felt that they had 
to tolerate them because of the goddess’s power and the unfortunate consequences 
of ignoring it . 123 

This uneasy toleration results from the hijras’ two-edged ability both to help fol¬ 
lowers of the goddess and to harm those who do not respect her. They can use this 
power with devastating results, as the following story illustrates: 

A group of hijras came to the house of a wealthy man whose daughter-in-law had 
recently given birth to her first son. The hijras offered to bless the newborn, but the 
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father-in-law was insulted at the prospect of having no-good eunuchs in the house 
and threw them out. As they were leaving, the lead hijra retorted with the following 
curse: ‘'Just as you have kicked us down, so your grandson’s bier will go down the 
same way? The next day the small boy fell sick and soon died. When the father-in-law 
met later with the lead hijra, he wept and cried: “I sent you away with kicks and 
blows. Now my daughter-in-law’s lap is empty. I had a gift from heaven and now 
God has taken that gift away ? 124 > 

Nanda was assured by the hijra priest who reported this story that the episode was' 
genuine. Yet in its present form, the narrative is highly reminiscent of the resistance 
myths told about the arrival of the Phrygian Mother in Greece and Rome. It is par¬ 
ticularly close to the story of the eunuch priest Battakcs who addressed the Roman 
Senate on behalf of the Magna Mater in 102 B.c. and the tribune who opposed him, 
“kicked him down” so to speak, resulting in the tribune’s speedy death . 125 In Hindu' 
society, too, insulting a priest of the mother goddess results in a clear demonstration 
of her authority and enhancement of her status. Such anecdotes give us a greater in¬ 
sight into why the Mother’s eunuch priests might be privately despised but publicly ■ 
tolerated, even praised. 51 

Clearly, the castrated state of the hijras lies at the core of the uneasy reaction to ; 
them. In particular, the voluntary choice of emasculation as an adult places the hijra 
outside the norms of society, on both ritual and personal levels. Officially, it gives j 
the hijra a sacred status. The religious ideology of the hijras defines them as people 
who live asexual lives, who have supposedly chosen to renounce sexual activity in' 
order to devote themselves to asceticism . 126 They claim to earn their living as ser¬ 
vants of Mata by performing at her festivals and by religious mendicancy. 

The private reality is quite different. Most men are attracted to the hijra comma-’ 
nity not because of religious piety, but because they arc impotent. Abie to play nei¬ 
ther a male nor a female role in reproduction, they choose the life of the sacred cas- 
trato, because this gives them a status and a community group in which to live.; 
Many are clearly transsexuals, having “a woman’s mind in a man’s body ? 127 Hijras 
were all bom men, but they identify strongly with the female role in society: they 
dress as women, wear their hair as women do, wear women’s jewelry and makeup, 
take women’s names, and always use the feminine pronoun when referring to them¬ 
selves or to other members of their community. Most hijras come from the lower 
middle class or working class in Indian society; very few come from the lowest sodal 
caste. They claim to be ascetics in order to secure greater prestige for their ritual ac-. 
tivities of participation at weddings and births. Yet it is dear that most hijras do noc 
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renounce sexual activity. Many, perhaps the majority, are prostitutes . 123 Others link 
up in a long-term relationship with men whom they regard as husbands and seek 
respectability in a semblance of family life . 129 They are well aware that engaging in 
prostitution and other sexual activities undercuts their claim to special ritual status 
as ascetics, but prostitution offers a source of income that few can do without. It is 
the contradiction between, their ritual pose of purity and chastity and the private 
reality of regular engagement in illicit sexual activities that makes the hijras a partic¬ 
ularly despised group in Iiidia. This is so despite the face that, as noted above, their 
public role in fertility rituals makes many Indians feel unable to ignore them with¬ 
out risk. 

The parallels between the hijras and the Roman Gall! are numerous and enlight¬ 
ening. It is here, in exploring the psychology and the activities of the hijras, that 
Nanda's work is particularly valuable to the student of Mediterranean antiquity. She 
was able to talk to several of these individuals in depth and probe their attitudes to¬ 
ward their asexual identity and their reasons for choosing this path, something we 
dearly cannot do with the Roman Galli. Before exploring the parallels between the 
two groups, though, we should stress the substantial inequity in such a comparison, 
for in discussing the Roman Galli, we are discussing the Romans' descriptions of 
them, not the opinions of the Galli about themselves. We inevitably evaluate the 
Galli based on the opinions of people who not only looked down on them but may 
have been repeating information based on stereotypes and hearsay, rather than facts 
gained from personal contact with them. 

One obvious parallel lies in the physical appearance of the two groups. The Romans, 
too, saw the Galli as women, and used the feminine pronoun to describe them . 130 
Comments were made on their feminine appearance and dress, which could elirit 
approval and even sexual excitement from men . 131 The outlandish behavior of the 
hijras and their noisy activities are mother point of comparison, for as was also the 
case with the Galli, such activities are designed to attract attention to the eunuch 
priesthood. One Indian newspaper has described the hijras as “eunuchs wearing gar¬ 
ish makeup, gaudy saris, bangles and bells ," 132 a description reminiscent of Dionys- 
ios of Halikamassos's observation that the Galli went “through the city in gaudy 
robes, begging, and escorted by flute players ." 133 

Another parallel lies in their method of earning a living. Like the hijras, the Galli 
were known for performances at religious festivals, although they did not (as far as 
we know) perform at private family gatherings, but at the public festival of their 
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deity, the Magna Mater. Lucretius’s vivid description of the public performance of 
the Gall! at that festival is memorable: drums thunder cymbals clash, horns resound,: 
and flutes agitate the mind , 134 all of which find echoes in the raucous and noisy per¬ 
formances of the hijras. 13S Another common source of income is religious mendi¬ 
cancy. The Galli engaged in public begging at religious festivals on behalf of their 
goddess and, of course, themselves, an activity that apparently made them particu¬ 
larly despised in both Greece and Rome, but one that was nonetheless tolerated be-' 
cause of its ritual associations . 136 Begging is a regular activity of the Indian hijras' 
too, one that they undertake because it reinforces the image of religious asceticism,^ 
although in practice most hijras prefer not to beg, since it is hard work, nets little 
money, and subjects them to public scorn . 137 j 

The chief point of contact between the two groups is, dearly, their emasculated 
sexual condition and the liminal status in sodety that results from this. The sexual 
parallel between the two groups is not exact, for the hijras undergo total castration,: 
while the Galli, as far as we can tell, removed the testides only. In both groups 
this condition was undertaken voluntarily, a circumstance that puts the individuals 
who sdect this path outside the bounds of normal behavior, both physically and 
psychologically. The act of castration does not, however, make these eunuch priests 
asexual beings, and as with the Galli, prostitution and other sexual activities com 
tribute to the marginal status of the hijras. In India, hijra prostitutes service male 
customers only, but in Rome, the Galli seem to have been attractive to both men 
and women . 138 In both cases, the act of castration makes the group’s members more 
sexually available, and those who wish to earn money from prostitution can benefit 
from this . 139 ' J 

Nanda’s conversations with the hijras offer some insight into the choice of seif- 
castration. In Hindu cult, the followers of Mata undergo castration self-consciously 
and deliberately, after a long period of apprenticeship in the cult . 140 This warns 
against the common interpretation that the self-castration of the Roman Galli was 
an act of ritual madness. The comment of Walter Burkcrt is typical of the opinion of 
many classicists: “It is dear that the act [of self-castration] was performed in a state 
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of mind when the man could not give reasons for what he did .” 141 Yet this attitude 
seems to be more a reflection of the modem repugnance toward castration than of 
any ancient description. Our ancient sources on the Galii give- no indication that 
these individuals were mad; rather, they seem to have flaunted their castrated status 
and enjoyed the special position that it brought them , 142 a situation that also obtains 
for the hijras. 

The chief social result of voluntary castration, however, is to set the castrato out¬ 
side the cultural norms of his society. This makes such an individual vulnerable to 
abuse, as numerous anecdotes, ancient and modem, relate. On the other hand, the 
ambiguous sexual status of the eunuch priest is also a source of power; because ser¬ 
vice to a powerful goddess makes most people reluctant to provoke her eunuch 
priest in a public confrontation. Thus the sacred eunuch can engage in outrageous 
behavior with impunity, trading on a disreputable image to dress, talk, and act in 
what many consider a shameful way. The opportunity for such extreme appearance 
and behavior may even attract members to the group. 

I am reluctant to press the parallels between these two groups of castrated priests 
too closely, for the status and activities of the Roman Galii arc known to us only im¬ 
perfectly and only through hostile sources, and it is always a daunting task to speak 
for the silent dead. Yet the comparison with the hijras of India is instructive in sev¬ 
eral ways. It shows the fear that the sacred eunuchs could arouse in people because 
of their perceived power, and the need to tolerate them, however reluctantly, be¬ 
cause of this power. It also gives us an insight into why a man would choose such a 
life. The parallels with Hindu cult suggest that by enveloping transsexual behavior 
in religious garb, the status of eunuch priesthood offered an aura of respectability to 
a man whose natural sexual inclinations would in any case have put him outside the 
norms of conventional social behavior. And, perhaps most important, by illustrating 
how a mother goddess can enjoy high status while her priests inspire disgust, the 
modem Hindu mother goddess and her eunuch priests provide a living example of 
the coexistence of both attractive and unattractive elements in the same cult. Reli¬ 
gious practice, ancient and modem, resists easy categorization. 
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11 • THE ROMAN GODDESS 
IN ASIA MINOR 


T he Magna Mater became an Integral part of the Roman state and the 
Roman religious experience. One of the most striking phenomena of the 
goddess's worship was its tendency to follow the spread of the Roman state 
throughout the Mediterranean world. As the Romans gained control of Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, the Rhine and Danube valleys, and North Africa, the cult of the 
Magna Mater became part of life in the western provinces as well. In these areas, the 
Magna Mater cult was strongly influenced by the Roman model, and the impact of 
the goddess's Phrygian origins was much less pronounced. Yet the high degree of 
popularity that the Magna Mater enjoyed testifies abundantly to the attractiveness 
of her cult and its ability to transcend regional and cultural boundaries. 

It is not the purpose of this study to follow the Magna Mater to all corners of the 
Roman Empire, a task beyond the scope of a single volume, and one that has been 
addressed in part by Maarten Vermascrcri’s catalogues, the Corpus Culms Cybdac 
Amdisquc, volumes 4 through 7} Instead, I wish to continue to explore the Anato¬ 
lian definition of the Mother Goddess, and the tensions between the Eastern and 
Western aspects of her cult, and so I shall return now to the Roman East. In several 
of the Roman provinces of Asia Minor, the cult of the goddess continued to enjoy 
great popularity. Here, however, the Romanized Magna Mater coincided with the 
well-established persona of the Hellenistic Meter, who was herself a fusion of the 
older Anatolian Mother Goddess with Greek cult. The blending of the various 
strands of the Mother's cult offers an interesting perspective on the wider problem 
of the extent of Roman izarion (and Hellenizarion) in the eastern half of the Empire. 


1. Graillot 1912.: *12-535 remains the best general synthesis on the spread of the Meter cult, although 
much new material has become available for study since its publication. 



In focusing on the cult of the Mother Goddess in Asia Minor during the first two 
centuries of Roman rule, this chapter thus returns this survey of the Mother’s cult to 
the goddess’s Anatolian homeland. 

As in the Hellenistic period, the Mother Goddess of Roman Asia spoke in multi¬ 
ple voices. She was still very much at home in the older Phrygian centers of her cult; 
in fact, the cult of Meter in one of those centers, Pessinous, is better documented ; 
during this time than it had been in previous centuries. In addition, the Mother 
Goddess was still a strong presence in several important Greek cities of western Asia, 
as she had been during the Hellenistic period. Indeed, dividing this discussion of 
Meter in Asia into two separate sections, one on Hellenistic and one on Roman ma¬ 
terial, introduces an artificial break into the material that did not exist in practice. 
There are, however, some noticeable changes in the cult of Meter in Asia that can 
be traced to Roman influence. The figure of Attis, a key element in the goddess’s 
Roman persona, became a stronger presence in Asia. More generally, the influence 
of Meter herself weakened, as the Meter cult lost ground to the civic cults of the 
established Greek gods and to the Roman Imperial cult. 

This discussion will concentrate on the areas where the Meter cult was a strong 
^presence in Roman Asia. While evidence of the worship of Meter can be found in 
virtually every area of Roman Asia Minor, the Meter cult is best attested in western ' 
and central Anatolia. It formed a distinctive feature of the religious practices of west¬ 
ern and northwestern Asia Minor, in Ionia, Aeolis, Mysia, and Bithyma. Meter also 
had a strong presence in Caria, Lydia, Phrygia, and the older Phrygian heartland, 
now the province of Galatia. 

A wide range of epithets were used to address the goddess. She was still addressed 
by the general term of Mrjnrjp 6pula} the Mountain Mother, but more frequently her 
worshippers tried to pin the goddess down to a specific community in order to 
stress her connection with their particular locale. As a result, the goddess’s topo¬ 
graphical epithets in Anatolia, always numerous, mushroomed during the first two 
centuries C.E., to the point where every little town and village claimed its own indi¬ 
vidual form of Meter. We hear of a wide variety of epithets from Phrygia, Meter Sai- 
saloudene 2 3 and Meter Tazenc, 4 Meter Pontancne and Meter Malenc, the last two from 
towns near Midas City. 5 A Meter Kiklea appeared in a small town near Aizanoi. 6 
One noteworthy epithet is found on a second-century c.E. votive altar from a rural 
site north of Midas City, dedicated to Meter Kybelc. 7 This recalls the Phrygian cpi- 
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thet kubileya and reminds us again chat in Anatolia, “Kybelc” was only an epithet, 
not the goddess’s name. 

In other examples, “Meter” appears with a proper name in the genitive, recording 
the name of an individual who made donations to the cult, for example, Miynjp 
KaAAnnrou 8 and Mrjnjp ASpaarov. 9 Meter can also appear with a descriptive epithet, 
such as M-qrrjp a-rro orrrjXeCov, the Mother of the cave, 10 Mrjrrjp cirrjKoos? the Mother 
who listens, 11 or Mrjrrjp Terpa?rpoGu>7rosy the Mother of four faces—that is, the 
Mother who sees all. 12 The greater proliferation of such Meter epithets surely 
reflects the greater proliferation of the cult itself. It may also result horn the greater 
spread of literacy in the first two centuries C.E., which enabled more people in 
remote areas to record their dedications to the goddess. 

The range of the Meter cult is also evident from the abundant evidence of small 
votive statuettes, altars, and inscribed plaques dedicated to her. The standard Meter 
votive continued to be a small statuette or relief depicting the goddess seated on her 
throne, holding her phiale and tympanum, and accompanied by lions. By the first 
century C.E., the type was so prevalent that its broad dispersion in Anatolia calls for 
little comment. While virtually every museum in Turkey has one or more of these 
statuettes, a lack of firm information on their provenience and date undercuts their 
potential to offer new information on the Meter cult, apart from attesting to its gen¬ 
eral popularity and wide distribution. 

Small altars and stelai dedicated to Meter form another class of material that be¬ 
comes abundant during the first two centuries c.e. The majority of these record only 
that individuals honored Meter in fulfillment of a vow, evxj. Occasionally there is an 
indication of what the person wanted from Meter; the most common reasons are 
the health and safety of the individual, or his family or friends. 13 One individual 
sought Meter’s help for the return of a sum of gold stolen from its owner; the god¬ 
dess is directed to punish the thieves “in accordance with her power so that she will 
not become an object of derision” 14 Wc also lcam of individuals who made dedi- 
.cations to Meter in expiation for a sin. is 
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Numismatic material is another abundant source of evidence attesting to the fre-i- 
quency and influence of the Meter cult. Roman coins iilustrating the goddess appear, 
on individual coin issues from virtually every major city in western and central Asia ': 
Minor. The evidence, gathered by Graillot in his monumental study of the Mother 
Goddess in the Roman Empire, dates mostly from the late first, second, and third;' 
centuries c.e. 16 In a few places, such as Aizanoi (discussed below), the coin evidence i 
reflects a specific change in cult practice. The more common partem, however, is ’ 
that found in dries such as Phokaia, where the image of Meter on the rit/s coinage :.: 
is joined with that ofTyche, the dry’s tutelary deity. 17 Often the image of Meter on 1 : 
dvic coinage is shown with the ruxreted crown of the Roman dty deity, suggesting" 
that here, too, the goddess was envisioned as the deity who supported and protected) 
the dty. 13 Meter’s presence on the coin issues of the dries of Roman Asia Minor may/; 
not reflect an important dvic cult of the goddess, for her shrines were rarely among : 
a city’s most prominent religious sanctuaries. It seems more likely that the goddess’s,' 
identity as a protective deity was analogous to her situation in Rome, where the;; 
Magna Mater was primarily an urban deity assodated with the safety of the dty of : 
Rome. 

In contrast, many of the actual cult shrines of Meter arc located in more remote 
rural areas, indicating that the goddess’s worship was most prominent in district 
where the mountainous terrain led to a natural interest in the cult of the Mountain 
Mother. Thus we can see two quite separate tendcndcs in the cult of the Mother; 
Goddess during the first two centuries c.e.: her function as a protective deity of: 
dries and her function as the guardian of the countryside. These tendendes reflect 
the broader partem of social devdopment in Roman Asia, a contrast between the;; 
highly Hellenized urban centers and the life of the countryside, where local tradi¬ 
tions remained stronger. 

I shall discuss the cult of Meter in western and northwestern Anatolia first. Many, 
dries with a Hellenistic cult of Meter have produced evidence of a Meter cult in the 1 
Roman Imperial era as well, attested through shrines and individual dedications. In ' 
Smyrna, the goddess continues to figure prominently in the epigraphical material of; 
the first two centuries C.E., where Meter was frequently the divinity used as a wit- ’ 
ness for contracts and oaths. 19 The temple of Meter, described by Aeiius Aristeides 
as the most beautiful building in Smyrna, presumably continued to add luster to the; 
city, although nothing survives of it. 20 The prestige of the Meter cult is further sug-' 
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gcsted by a second-century C.E. inscription honoring one of its priestesses, Ulpia 
Marcella, a member of a wealthy and distinguished family in Thyateira, who was 
chosen priestess of the Smymaean Meter for life, indicating that families of impor¬ 
tant social position wished to be publicly associated with Meter . 21 

In Ephesos, the cult of Meter continued to flourish alongside that of Artemis, and 
a series of reliefs depicting Meter with a young and an elderly god shows that the 
Hellenistic shrine of Meter on the Panayir Dag was still an active cult center . 22 Two 
statues of Artis of the later first and second centuries C.E. indicate that Meter’s divine 
companion had become part of her cult in Asia . 23 

There is no evidence of new foundations of Meter in Ionia during this time, how¬ 
ever, and at least one Meter sanctuary, that in Magnesia on the Meander, founded by 
Themistokles, had been abandoned by the first century C.E. 24 We receive the im¬ 
pression that the interest in the Meter cult in Ionia continued more through the 
force of tradition than because of any active presence of the goddess in the life of 
the region. Further south, near lasos, an inscription records the construction of a 
“house”—that is, shrine—for Meter, paid for by subscription of the local people; 
perhaps tellingly, the first two names on the subscription list are Attes, a Phrygian 
name, and Tibeios, a Paphlagonian name . 25 The cult of Meter in this region may 
have been supported by immigrants from interior regions where the goddess’s pres¬ 
ence was stronger. 

In northwestern Asia Minor, the Meter cult is better documented. Ac Lion, or 
Troy, the discovery of several terracotta figurines of the goddess indicates that she 
was worshipped in the city, although it is unclear whether she received her own sanc¬ 
tuary or was worshipped only in household shrines, as was the case in many cities of 
Asia Minor during the Hellenistic period . 26 Meter was also worshipped on the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Ida, where, according to ancient tradition, her sanctuary had been 
founded by Idaios, son of Dardanos, the eponymous hero of Troy . 27 According to 
Plutarch, Meter was worshipped on Ida jointly with Zeus . 28 

The cult of Meter flourished in Pcrgamon also. The strong interest in the goddess 
during the Hellenistic era, exhibited by the Attalid kings and by private citizens, 
continued during the first two centuries of the Roman era, and Meter’s status at 
Pergamon was enhanced to the point where her cult became interwoven with the 


21. Graiilot 1912: 36S; IGRKP IV.12J+ (- 1423). 

22. Kcil 1915: 74-7$, fig. 47, showing an arch igalius wearing a plaque depicting Meter with an older 
and a younger god; cf. also Kcil 1926: 256-61. 

23. CCG 11 : nos. 636, 638. 

2+. Strabo 14.1.40, 

25. For the inscription, sec W. Bliimcl 1985: no. 229- The text is discussed by Robert 1982: 361. 

26. S. G. Miller 1991; Rose 19932: 341; 1993b: 98-105; 1995: Si-94; i997t 74-92. Thus far it has not 
been possible to connect a substantial sanctuary located on die southwestern slope of the Bronze Age 
Acropolis with a deity (or pair of deities, since the sanctuary was divided into two separate areas), al¬ 
though the presence of Meter figurines suggests chat her worship may have played a role in the area’s use. 

27. Dionysius of Halikanussos 1.61.4. 

2S. Plutarch, Dcfluv. 13.4. 
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mythic prehistory of the city. This is attested by the oracle of Apollo at Klaros, 
whom the Pergamenes consulted during the second century C.E., probably during. 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, for help during a plague. To rid their city of the dis¬ 
ease, the citizens of Pergamon were told to organize four choirs to honor the gods 
Zeus, Dionysos, Athena, and Asklcpios; as the divinity who gave birth to Zeus, • 
Meter was to be honored too, for Zeus's birthplace was located on the highest point 
of the Pcrgamcnc acropolis . 29 Although first mentioned in this context, the tale was 
surely not new then, and it may even have been developed at the time of the found* 
mg of the city. The story reflects a fusion of the Greek Meter, here assimilated to,; 
Rhea, mother of Zeus, and the cult of the Anatolian Mother of the mountains, lo¬ 
cated on the heights of the Pcrgamenc mountain. It is an interesting example of how: 
Meter, never one of the most influential deities in the dty, could still have an impact 
on the cults of more major deities, particularly that of Zeus . 30 

On an individual level, Pergamene interest in the Meter cult is attested to by a 
number of private votives. Several dedications address the goddess as Meter Basi- 
leia, the Royal Mother; this may refer to the Attalid patronage of Meter,-or to ties 
between the goddess and the cult of Zeus. Other texts honor individual women who : 
served as priestesses of Meter. In one votive dedication, the dedicator identifies him¬ 
self as a mystes, an initiate into the rites of Meter, thus indicating that the goddess 
was honored with mystery rites in Pergamon, as she was in dries on the Greek main-' 
land 31 v 

A rich group of monuments connected with Meter has been found in the districts 
of Mysia and Bithynia . 32 Both areas had important cults of Meter, and Mysia in 
particular supported a prominent cult of the goddess in the dty of Kyzikos and its 
surrounding communities, supposedly dating from the heroic voyage of Jason and 
the Argonauts. A series of votive reliefs and texts dating from the first century B.c.' 
and the first two centuries C.E. record individual offerings from inhabitants of the. 
Kyzikenc region . 33 One of these reliefs, dedicated to the ancestral Mother, Mrjrpl 
IJaTpanay shows the interest in identifying the cult of Meter with the city's past. 34 : 
We meet a eunuch priest of the Meter cult on an inscribed relief from Kyzikos, dat¬ 
ing from the year 46 B.C., dedicated by one Soterides (fig. 76), who petitions Meter. 


29. The legend Is recorded in an inscription that preserves the oracular text, CIG 353$ - Frankd 
1890-95: 239 no. 324, lines 17-19- $cc also Ohlcmutz; 1940:181. 

30. Arrian, Bithymaka> FGrHvt 156 F 22, implies a further connection between Meter and Zeus: 
“The Bithynians go up to the heights of the mountains and call Zeus Pappa$ y and they call Attis by the 
same name.* Sec also die cult of Meter Steuenc, discussed below. 

31. The texts, all of the early Roman period, are given in Ftankel 1890-9$: nos. 4S1-S3, honorific in¬ 
scriptions from the acropolis; no. 4S4, an honorific inscription found, divided, in the theater and in the 
precinct of the Athena temple (these four =* CCCA I: nos. 352-55); the votive inscription, Frankcl 
1890-95: no. 334 = CCCA I: no. 351. 

52. The monuments connected with the cult of Meter in Mysia and Bithynia have been the subject of 
a spctial study by E. Schwcrthcim (sec Schwcrthcim 1978). 

33. These’ have been collected by Schwcrthcim 197$: S09-27, nos. HA (inscriptions) and B (reliefs). 

34. Schwcrthcim 1978: 820, no. H A15. 
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FIGURE 76. Votive 

relief of Merer dedicated by 
Soceridcs, from Kyzikos. 
First century B.C. Courtesy, 
Musec du Louvre, Paris. 


to help his friend Markos, who had fought with Pompe/s fleet and been captured 
by pirates in a sea battle . 33 Soterides identifies himself in the text as a Gallos, a status 
reinforced by his feminine dress. This may be the earliest known use of the word 
“Gallos” in Anatolia in a votive text, and one of the very few instances where the 
eunuch priesthood of Meter is attested in Asia Minor. The presence of a Gallos may 
reflect the more visible status of the Galli in the Roman world, rather than Anato¬ 
lian tradition. The cult.of Atris was known in Kyzikos as well, attested by Actis’s 
depiction on the dry’s coinage . 36 


35. 1 GRRP IV. 155 — Schv/crthcim 197s: $10-12, ao. II A3. For a discussion of the relief, see van 
Sen ten 1993; 255-56, fig. 17. 

36. Karwicse 6o~<$i. 
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The cult of Meter continued to be a significant presence in Kyzikos during the 
first two centuries c.E. We hear of Sosigenes, priest of Meter, who also kept the In> 
perial cult and paid for its games. The same honor was accorded to another un- ;> 
known individual; these texts arc both Hadrianic . 37 Since the principal prerequisite i 
for these offices was a generous income, we may assume that in most cases serving 
as priest of Meter was a civic honor that carried a certain amount of prestige for well- 
to-do individuals. The continuing importance of the Kyzikene Meter cult is also' 
made evident by an anecdote from late antiquity, recounting that Constantine ad- 1 ; 
mired its cult statue so much that he had it brought to Constantinople . 38 

The picture in Bithyma is a little different. Greek city foundations had come later 
to this mountainous area southeast of the Sea of Marmara, and so it is not surpris- 
mg that most Meter vorives from Bithynia come from rural sites. The younger Pliny 
describes a temple of Meter in Nikomedia, evidently a prominent landmark in the! 
city; he describes it as vetustissima (very ancient), and this may well have been the 
case, since he notes that this temple was substantially lower than other major builds 
ings in the city . 39 Apart from this, however, urban shrines of Meter are rare. The city 
ofKios, a Milesian colony, has produced no monuments of the Meter cult, and the 
city of Apameia has yielded only Hellenistic material. Meter appears on Roman Im¬ 
perial coins at Klaudiu Polls, but no Meter vorives have been found there . 40 In con-' 
trast, several small vorives and altars have been found at various rural sites. Most of 
these are dedicated, not to Meter, but to the goddess Angdistis, ©ea • AvyZCvrti, of 
simply to @€a, the goddess, often qualified with a topographical adjective such as ; 
would be used with the name Meter . 41 A continuing series of small altars and stelai 
record that individuals honored Meter in fulfillment of a vow, eu* 7 ?* suggesting that’ 
she was still the divinity called on to address personal needs, a point reinforced by 
several texts that speak of contact with the goddess in a dream . 42 One has the im¬ 
pression that in urban centers in northwestern Anatolia, interest in the cult of Meter 
was fairly limited, while the cult in the countryside seems to have been a much more 
active, ongoing part of people’s lives. 

We see this continuing connection of the goddess with the countryside in Caria 
also. An inscription from the city of Apollonia Salbake, near Aphrodisias, records the 
erection of a house for the Parthenoi, the Maidens, who attended the cult of Meter 43 ; 

57. IGRRP IViit. 

5S. Zosimos 2.51.2. j 

39. Pliny the Younger, EpistUs io.49-SO. 

40. Becker Bcrau 1986: 21,29-50. 

41. Note the material collected by Schwcrtheim 1978: 792-505, nos. I Ai-14. Nos. 1, 2, 7, and rs are 
inscribed with the word M-qrpl; nos. S and 9 are dedicated to Angdistis; no. 10 mentions a metroac thia- 
sos. 

42. Schwcrthcim 197S: 79a-99> nos. I Ai, 2,5,9. 

43. Originally published by Rcinach 190S. Bor a further discussion of the text, see Robert 1957* 
106—S, and 1954: 41-42. 
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The responsibility for the house’s construction and maintenance is carefully spelled 
out: a body of men was to build the structure, roof it, decorate it in stucco, and paint 
it. The group is a rare one in ancient literature: they are the opo<f>vXaKri<xavri?j the 
guardians of the mountains, a type of local police force assigned to patrol this 
rugged mountainous area of Caria. The 7rapa<f>vX<x{, the police chief, his company of 
the mounted patrol, and their slave attendants all joined in a subscription to support 
the building. The goddess honored is the Mr^ri^p dtajv dp da njxoo? dc6. } the Moun¬ 
tain Mother of the gods, the goddess who listens. The text is a forceful statement of 
the strength of the Mountain Mother and her hold on the people of the countryside, 
to the point where even the local police force needed to respect and propitiate her. 

The building to which the police contributed is interesting too; it is a Parthenon, 
a house of the virgins, here not for a virgin goddess, as in Athens, but rather for the 
virgin priestesses of the cult. The use of virgin priestesses to attend to a religious cult 
is fairly rare; other examples include virgin attendants on the cult of Meter in 
Kyzikos, and cults of Artemis in Magnesia and of Demeter in Hermione. 44 All are 
female divinities, and both Artemis and Demeter were deities of special concern to 
women, suggesting that the use of a Parthenon for Meter’s attendants may be an¬ 
other instance of women’s interest in the Mother Goddess. The Virgins’ House also 
reinforces the evidence from Hellenistic Anatolia alluding to the concern for sexual 
chastity in the Meter cult. 

The inland areas of Lydia, Phrygia, and Galatia present a somewhat different situ¬ 
ation. Lydia had been an important center of the Mother Goddess’s worship since 
the Archaic period, and the Lydians continued to be conscious of their special affinity 
with Meter. Numismatic evidence indicates that Meter was honored in virtually 
every major dry in Lydia. 45 Two inscriptions from the first centuries b.c. and c.E., 
dedicated to M^rpl Av$[iai\, the Lydian Mother, were found near Lake Gyges, near 
Sardis. 46 Votive images of Meter daring from the first centuries C.E. were also found 
at Sardis. 47 These follow the standard form of Meter votive, depicting the goddess 
seated on a throne with her lion and tympanum; while they are not very individual¬ 
ized, these votives do tell us that the cult of Meter was an ongoing part of the dty s 
religious life. 

During the Roman era, we find the first reference to the god Arris in Lydian cult 
practice. His cult presence at Sardis is attested through sculptural representations 
and inscriptions of the second century C.E. and later. 43 There is also an interesting 


44- Rcinach 190S. The culls noted range in date from die second century B.c. (Kyzikos) to the third 
century c.E. (Hermione in the Argoltd). 

45. Graillot 191a: 372. 

46. Robert 198a. 

47 - Hanfimnn and Ramagc 197$: no. 256 (second or third century c.E.); no. 164 (diird century c.E.). 
48. Hanfmann 19S3: 251. 
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series of Lydian reliefs from the Lydian site of Hamamli, depicting Arris shown as if 
lying under a pine tree. Dated to the late second or third century C.E,, these reliefs 
illustrate a particular episode in the myth of Cybele and Atris, the death of Atris 
from self-castration. 49 This scene, closely following the literary version of the tale 
given by Ovid and others, is one of the few visual records of the myth, and may well 
reflea the imprint of Roman mythic tradition in Anatolia* The comparatively late 
date of these reliefs supports the suggestion made in chapter S, that the myth as it 
survives in Graeco-Roman literary sources is not a traditional Anatolian tale of great 
antiquity. Taken together; the evidence for the cult of Atris in Lydia offers an Inter¬ 
esting demonstration of the prestige of the Graeco-Roman definition of the Mother 
Goddess, outweighing the older Lydian cult forms. 

In Phrygia, the Mother Goddess remained a strong presence in local religious 
practice during the Roman era. The mountainous area of central Phrygia, the site of 
the earlier Phrygian highland shrines, was now much less populated; people no 
longer needed to retreat to the hilltop settlements, the old Phrygian Jzalcs, for secu¬ 
rity, and so these were largely deserted. A sanctuary at one of these older Phrygian 
centers, the acropolis of Midas City, enjoyed a brief revival in the second and third 
centuries C.E. Its sacred usage is attested by a series of small inscribed round altars 
and plaques. These are dedicated to Angdistis, in several cases also called the Mother 
of the gods or the Mother Goddess. 50 The objects arc all simple offerings, dedicated 
by private individuals in fulfillment of a vow. Votive offerings to Meter have also 
been found on other mountain summits in the region, including the Turkmen Baba, 
the high mountain overlooking Midas City. 51 Here, too, we see the Mother of the 
mountains honored in her ancestral home. 

A Meter shrine of a very different type is found at the important sanctuary of 
Aizanoi, near Kotyaion (modem Kiitahya). This site, in a fertile river valley, was set¬ 
tled in the early third century B.c. 52 While political control of the area passed back 
and forth between Pergamon and Bithynia, the settlement itself prospered and be¬ 
came an important center of commerce in the region. Aizanoi’s success was due in 
part to its location near a major sanctuary of Zeus, which brought in considerable 
wealth to the region. This sanctuary was regularly under the patronage of either the 
Attalid kings of Pergamon or the Bithynian kings of Prusa, and the desire to control 
the sanctuary of Zeus seems to have been a major reason for the political contention 
over Aizanoi. 53 In the second century c.E., the sanctuary received its first temple, a 
pseudo-dipteral structure in the Ionic order, built near the city between 126 and 157 


49. Karwicse i96S^7i: figs. 2-3. Xarwicsc discusses several other representations of the prostrate 
Artis; most come from the western half of die Empire, and all arc of the second century C.E. or later. 

50. Haspcls 1971:1SS-89. 

51. Ibid.: 199-200. 

52. Strabo u.S.12. Eor the history of Aizanoi, sec R. Naumann 1979: S-*n, and Lcvick et al. 19S8: 
xxxiv, 

53. Lcvick ctal. 19SS: xxxiv. 
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(fig. 77)/ 54 The impressive remains of this temple, which still dominate the landscape 
today, indicate clearly that the site had more than local importance. 55 

The cult of Meter played a critical role in the Zeus sanctuary at Aizanoi. Local tra¬ 
dition recorded that Zeus’s birth took place in the nearby Steunos cave, and Meter, 
long since identified with Rhea, was acknowledged as Zeus’s mother. 56 Pausanias, 
our principal source for this tradition, states that the original seeders in Aizanoi 
came from Azania, in Arkadi a. 57 While the aetiology connecting the Phrygian city 
with an eponymous Greek ancestor is fairly transparent, Pausanias is surely record¬ 
ing a common type of syncretism, through which Greek settlers in the area 
identified their Mother Goddess Rhea with the local Phrygian Mother Goddess. As 
a result, the Meter cult at Aizanoi was localized in the Steunos cave, and the goddess 
was worshipped there as Meter Stcuene. 

This cave, located some three kilometers from the temple at Aizanoi, has been 
carefully investigated. 58 The cult statue of the goddess that, according to Pausanias, 
stood in front of it is long since gone, 59 but finds of votive offerings confirm the 
cave’s sacred function and indicate that it was in use as a sanctuary from the first cen¬ 
tury B.C. until the mid second century C.E. 60 The votives included pottery and terra¬ 
cotta figurines, among them several representations of the goddess with her lion and 
tympanum, and also figurines that depict the goddess holding an infant. 

Other features of the cave sanctuary offer an interesting mix of traditional Phry¬ 
gian and Hellenic cult fixtures, demonstrating that the Hellenic settlers were ac¬ 
commodating themselves to existing religious usage. At the entrance to the cave are 
several arched niches carved into the rock; these arc now empty, but they were prob¬ 
ably intended to contain votive offerings, such as small statuettes and reliefs. The 
form of these niches is very similar to that of the niches found at the Greek cities of 
Phokaia and Ephesos, but the practice of cutting votive niches into the live rock was 
an old one in Phrygia, found, among other places, at the nearby Phrygian settle¬ 
ments at Midas City and Findik. 61 Above the mouth of the cave is a steplike struc¬ 
ture, carved into the natural rock, probably a stepped altar of the kind found at vir¬ 
tually every Phrygian shrine of Matar. 62 Its location, on the high point of the ridge 
above the cave, is characteristic of such Phrygian stepped altars. These would have 


for chc publication of the temple of Zeus, with earlier bibliography, see Weber 1969 and R. Nau- 
mann 1979. 

55. Lcvick ct aL 19S8: xjodv. 

56. Pausanias 10.32.3. 

57. Pausanias 8.4.5. 

58. R. Naumann 1967 gives an account of the discovery and investigation of the cave sanctuary. 

59. Pausanias 10.32.3. 

60. R. Naumann 1967: 237-45. 

61. Haspeis 1971' fig* 52 (Midas City), figs. 227-29, 252 (Findik). 

62. R. Naumann 1967: 228-31, discusses possible interpretations of the structure, and suggests that 
chc structure may be a throne. Parallels for stepped altars can be found at Midas City (see Haspeis 1971: 
figs. 25-31) and Findik (ibid.: figs. 230-31). 
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figure 77. Temple of Zeus and Merer, 
Aizetnoi, Second century c.E. Photograph by author. 


been the places where offerings to the goddess were made, in her mountaintop 
home. As the finds from the Angdistis sanctuary at Midas City indicate, these 
stepped altars continued in use during the Hellenistic and Roman eras. 

Equally interesting are two round structures on the ridge above the cave. These 
consist of blocks of drafted masonry' lining circular shafts, one somewhat larger than 
the other, providing openings from the upper ridge into the cave ceiling. The exca¬ 
vator of the site, Rudolf Naumann, identified the larger of these shafts as a structure 
designed for a taurobolium, a bull sacrifice, and the smaller one as for a criobolium, 
the sacrifice of a ram, 6S but this seems very unlikely. Naumann assumed that these 
shafts would have been used in a form of the taurobolium as described by the Chris¬ 
tian apologist Prudentius, during which a bull was placed on a wooden platform set 
above a subterranean pit and then stabbed slowly to death, so that the animal’s 
blood ran down onto a person standing below. 64 Yet there is no evidence to indicate 
that this type of taurobolium was ever practiced in Anarolia, and no evidence that 
the stabbing sacrifice of a bull took place at all before the fourth century C.E., by 

63. It Naumann 1967: 239-41, followed by Levick et al. 1988: wedii. The diameters of the two shafts 
arc 3.95 and 3.6 meters. 

64. Prudentius, 'Pcristcpharwn 10.1006-50, dating from the fourth century C.E.; see Vcrmascrcn 1977: 
101-7, for a dramatic account of the ritual. 
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figure 78. Temple of Zeus and Meter. 
Underground shrine to Meter, Aizanoi. Second 
century c.e. Photograph by John Wagoner. 


which time the cave of Meter Steuenc had been abandoned. 65 The shafts above the 
Aizanoi cave do, however, recall similar.shafts found in Phrygian sancruaries, often 
located behind or near rock-cut niches in which cult statues of the deity were placed; 
these occur widely at Phrygian highland sanctuaries, at the nearby sites of Midas 
City, Findik, Ddiklitaj, and at several sites in the Kohnii^ Valley. 66 The shafts at the 
older Phrygian sites were probably used as deposits for votive offerings to the god¬ 
dess. It seems likely that the Aizanoi shafts, with their carefully laid out circular tun¬ 
nels, served a similar function, particularly since they lie directly above the cave con¬ 
taining the main sanctuary of the goddess. 


65. The ritual described by Prudcntius was celebrated only in the Roman. West, and was not practiced 
before the fourth century c.E. The form of taurobolium sacrifice attested in cpigraphical records from 
Anatolia was a very different affair, mote anaiagous to a bull-running contest. For a full discussion of the 
ancient evidence on the taurobolium, see Rutter 1968 and Duthoy 1969, both works review the primary 
data and note that the texts from Asia Minor that mention the taurobolium have no connection with the 
cult of Meter. 

66. Haspels 1971: 77s 8a, 86. 
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The cave shrine of Meter Steuene ceased to be used at a comparatively early date, 
not because of lack of interest, but because the Meter sanctuary was removed in the 
second century c.E. to the temple of Zeus. Here the joint worship of these two 
divinities united the cult of the most important male deity with that of the powerful 
local female deity. 67 This temple contained two cellos. The main one, on ground 
level, was the sanctuary of Zeus; following the traditional plan of a Greek temple, 
it faced cast and was entered through the pronaos. The second cella, the new sanc¬ 
tuary of Meter Steuene, consisted of a vaulted underground room, accessible by . 
means of a flight of stairs from the opisthodomos of the Zeus sanctuary (fig. 78).^ 
The underground chamber was surely intended to reproduce the atmosphere of 
the older Stcunos cave shrine, a feat admirably accomplished by the fine masonry- 
vaulted room, whose excellent state of preservation enables us to experience the 
original cavelike space with light coming from small windows set in the foundation 
walls underneath the Zeus temple. The integration of the two cults is further 
demonstrated by an inscribed votive plaque dedicated to both Zeus and Meter; Ad " 
Kal Mrjrpi Srtirqvr} Aprtfx&wpos Aiowclov Ai^avecnjs tepcu s ferum?? e* rd>v 

Ihiojv (Artemidoros son of Dionysios of Aizanol, priest and founder, [dedicated this] 
to Zeus and Meter Steuene, Mother of the gods, from his private funds). 69 

The combined cult of Meter Steuene and Zeus is further illustrated on a series of 
Aizanctan coins dating from the second and third centuries c.E., depicting Meter 
enthroned, holding the infant Zeus in her arms. 70 Often the Kouretes are shown as 
well, clashing their shields as they drown out the cries of the newborn god. Such 
images appear not only on the coins of Aizanoi, but also on those of other Phrygian 
cities, including Akmonia, Apameia, Laodicea, and Tralles. In some cases, the local 
river god, personifying the river Pcnkalas, is also shown holding an infant on his 
aim. 71 The intent seems to have been to combine the by now classic story of the 
birth of Zeus (traditionally located on Crete) with the Anatolian cult of Meter, 
fusing the cults of Hcllcmzed and pre*Greek religious practice* in Asia Minor. 72 We 
see this fusion frilly realized in the architecture, epigraphy, and numismatics of the 
second century c.E., but the assimilation may well have started several centuries ear¬ 
lier. This is suggested by the earlier terracotta votives from the Stcunos cave depict- 


67. R- Naumann 1979: 65-67; Levick ct al. 19SS: xxxiv. 

68. This follows a pattern found in other Anatolian' temples containing double cults, in which the 
principal deity, a male, was worshipped in the main cella, and the secondary deity, a female, was wor¬ 
shipped in the opisthodomos. The closest parallels ace furnished by the temple of Rome and Augustus in 
Ankara and the temple of Zeus Sosipolis and Tyche in Magnesia on the Meander. Sec Krcncker and 
Schcdc 1936; 43, and Humann 1904:15a, 165; sec also Akurgal 1978: 2S4-S5 (Ankara), 1S0-83 (Magnesia), 
and Levick ct al. 198$: xodv. 

69. An inscription found in Gediz, Buresch 1898:159 = Levick et al. 1988: xxxrii. 

70. Robert 1981: 35 >“ 59 , fig. t8. 

71. Ibid: 355-58. 

72. The emperor Julian, writing in the fourth century C.E.. expressed the same sentiment: “She is the 
one who bore and nourished the great Zeus* (Julian, Oration j.i66a). 
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mg Meter holding a young child; they may well represent the Mother of Zeus hold¬ 
ing her divine son. 

More than any other sanctuary of Meter during the first two centuries c.e., 
Aizanoi shows us the strength and long life of the cult of the Anatolian Mother; and 
its ability to accommodate itself to the changing political and religious realities of 
the Greek and Roman presence. It may even have caused the tradition of worship¬ 
ping Meter in a cave to gain strength during the first two centuries C.E., a point sug¬ 
gested by the frequency of other dedications to Meter that identify her as the god¬ 
dess of the cave. 73 

A different pattern of the Romanization of the Mother Goddess cult can be 
observed at Pessinous. In Roman Pessinous, Meter remained an independent deity, 
not formally allied with the cult of another deity. Despite the Roman claim that this 
was the oldest and most important Phrygian shrine of Meter, there is little evidence 
from Pessinous to suggest that the Meter sanctuary there was unusually illustrious, 
and the site appears to have owed its prominence largely to Pergamene support dur¬ 
ing the Hellenistic period and to the Pergamenes 5 need to deal with the local Gala¬ 
tian tribes, which controlled the area. The Romans inherited this history of troubled 
relations with the Galatians, finally organizing the region as the province of Galatia 
in 25 b.C. 74 During the first two centuries C.E., the dty continued to serve as an im¬ 
portant commercial center, although Strabo reports that in his time (the late first 
century b.C.), the city's prosperity was much reduced. 75 

To date archaeological investigations at Pessinous have failed to uncover the 
Meter sanctuary. 76 The most prestigious sanctuary known is that of the Imperial 
cult, prominently represented at the site with a large temple-theater complex. 77 Most 
of our information about the cult of Meter is provided by epigraphical data, includ¬ 
ing a group of inscriptions alluding to cult ritual. We learn about the existence of the 
Attabokaoi, a group responsible for conducting the mysteries of the goddess. 73 The 
group is otherwise unknown, although the use of the name Attas in their title prob¬ 
ably refers to an association with the Pessinuntine priesthood and not to a divinity 
named Artis. 

There is also a series of honorific inscriptions praising various individuals for their 


73. Robert 1955: 110-13, publication of an altar from Roman Phrygia (exact provenience unknown) 
dedicated Mrjrpl euro errnjAtov, the Mother from the ovc; Peed and Picket 1979: 294-95, dedication to 
Meter carved on the rock at the mouth of a cave near Akpialan, in Lydia. For other examples, sec Robert 

74. On the earlier history of Pessinous, see Dcvtckcr and Wadkcns 1984: 13-18; Waclkcns 19S6: 
3S-39. For Roman campaigns against the Galatians in 189 b.c., sec Livy 3S.tS.9-ro; on Clodius’s attempt 
to undermine Rome's Galatian ally Deiocarus in 58 B.C., see Cicero, Dr hams. res. 13.2$. 

75. Strabo 12.5.3; Mitchell 1993: IL 20-22. 

76. Waclkcns 1986:37-39; Devrcker and Vcrmculcn 1991:109-10. 

77. Wadkcns 1986:57 2nd passim. This temple, begun in the reign of Augustus and completed under 
Tiberius, is the building erroneously identified as the temple of Cybdc in many plans and guidebooks. 

78. Kortc 1897: 58, no. 23, lines 20-22 = Devrcker and Wadkens 19S+: 221, no. 17; Rortc 1900: 
437-39, no. 63, line 7 = Dcvrekcr and Wadkcns 1984: 221, no. iS. 
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involvement with die cult. One first-century C.E. inscription by an individual refer¬ 
ring to himself as Artis the priest, Uptu$, indicates that the name Atris re¬ 
mained a priestly tide. 79 Another p a n of t exts from the s econd c entury c.E. suggest 
that at this time, the priesthood of Pessinous was a form of public honor and pri¬ 
marily a perquisite of wealthy families. We hear of Tibe rios Klaudios H oag, active 
: in the religious life of the community, who was archiereus, chief priest, of Meter nine 
times, along with six terms of service as priest of the Imperial cult an d one a s high 
pri est of the koinon »the community. His Roman ized Galatian name suggests that he 
was part of the local Galatian hierarchy who had become Roman citizens, and as 
chief priest of Meter, he held the tide of Attis, an honor that he shared with his son, 
Tiberios Klaudios Dciotaros, who also bore a distinguished Galatian name. 80 This 
dearly indicates th at not a l l the Pessinuntine priests of Meter w ere eunuchs d edi- 
cated to life service of the goddess. The formulae used to praise these two men are 
fairly standard and do not imply that being an Attis, a chief priest of Meter, was an 
extraordinary step for a local citizen. In fact, we receive the opposite impression, 
that serving as priest of Meter was one of many public honors sought by prominent 
members of the community of Pessinous, and neither the only one nor necessarily 
the most distinguished one. 81 T. Klaudios Hems was also priest of Meter at nearby 
Midaeion, the site of another Meter sanctuary, known only through the presence of 
the goddess on the dry’s coins. 82 

At another Phrygian site, Dokimdon, near modem Afyon, the goddess is also 
richly attested on the dry’s coinage and on small altars that served as votive dedica¬ 
tions; here she was known by her local name of Angdistis. 88 Dokimcion was famous 
for its marble quarries, particularly for white marble enlivened with streaks of red. 
Roman legend recorded that this was caused by the blood of Arris washing through 
the stones, 84 a further indication that the Graeco-Roman mythic cyde of the death 
of Arris had influenced local Anatolian tradition. 

In sum, the cult of Meter continued to thrive in Anatolia during the first centuries 
C.E. Virtually every community had its shrine of Meter, where the goddess was wor¬ 
shipped under her local epithet as the protector of individuals and their families and 


79. Kortc 1S97: 3$, no. 22; Dcvrckcr and Wadkcns 1984: 24. 

So. Kortc 1897: 38, no. 23 — Dcvrckcr and Wadkcns 1984: 221, no. 17; Kortc 1900:437-439, no. 63 » 
Dcvrckcr and Wadkcns 19S4: 221, no. iS. See also Dcvrckcr in Dcvrckcr and Wadkcns 1984:19-20. 

Sz. On Attis as a priestly title in Pessinous, see chapter 8 above. Carcopino 1942' 138-67, argues that 
the existence of this father-son pair serving as Meter’s priests in Pessinous reflects the more civilized tone 
introduced into the metroac cult during the reign of Claudius, implying that the Pessinuntine cult had 
rejected the practice of eunuchism under the civilizing influence of Rome. A more likdy explanation, 
however, is that during the first two centuries C.E., the cult of Meter was one of the regular civic cults 
in the dry (and perhaps less prestigious than the Imperial cult). For a private dozen to serve as a priest 
of Meter was a way of advertising one's status in sodety; it did not imply a condemnation, or even a 
comment on eunuchism, and indeed the evidence for eunuch priests at Pessinous during this period is 
very slim. 

82. Kortc 1S97: 38-39. 

83. Robert r9$o: 236-40. 

84. Statius, Silvac 1.5.37-38; 2.2.87-89. See Robert 19S0: 235-36. 
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friends. The goddess was present in the urban centers of the region, but she was still 
most at home in her mountain and rural shrines. Her cult was rarely the most im¬ 
portant in a given region; where a sanctuary of Meter was unusually prominent, it 
was often because of its association with a prestigious patron in the past (Aizanoi, 
Pcssinous) or with another prestigious cult, such as that of Zeus (Pergamon, Aizanoi). 
The simple mountain shrines at Midas City and in Bithynia are probably typical of 
Meter shrines that lacked such patronage: unpretentious places where the local peo¬ 
ple came to pray for help in their troubles or to absolve themselves of their sins. 
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EPILOGUE 


T he Phrygian Mother Goddess did not fade away after the second century 
g.e. Quite the contrary; the cult of the Mother spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the world touched by ancient Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tion, from Britain to Afghanistan. Nor did the goddess fade away from the Mediter¬ 
ranean heartland, for we find the Roman Magna Mater playing a vivid role in the 
political and religious life of the Empire in late antiquity. The strength of the 
Mother’s cult in late antiquity, the revival of mysticism, and the growing promi¬ 
nence of Attis as an independent deity are all topics that will reward further exami¬ 
nation. 

It therefore seems inappropriate to offer a comprehensive discussion summariz¬ 
ing the meaning of the Mother Goddess in ancient Mediterranean life, since my nar¬ 
rative breaks off very much in the middle of the goddess’s story. Rather, my goal has 
been to describe how the Mother developed from her provincial origins to a deity 
with a wide following throughout the Mediterranean world. A key part of this effort 
is a definition of what made the Phrygian Mother Goddess individual. The Phrygian 
Mother first appears to us as a product of the Anatolian landscape, and the qualities 
that made her distinctive, the power and awe communicated by a mountain envi¬ 
ronment and the ability to transcend boundaries between unstructured space and a 
highly structured human community, reflect part of the universal human experience. 
Not all of these qualities were transferred with the goddess to the Greek and Roman 
worlds, but her cult dearly had a form of staying power that enabled it to move be¬ 
yond any strictly local manifestation. 

Under certain circumstances, the Mother’s power was used for specific regional 
and political purposes: she was part of the power structure of the Phrygian state and 



she contributed to the Romans’ sense of self-definition as the people destined for ■ 
victory. But her appeal went beyond any narrow political or ethnic definition and 
spoke to the human needs of many peoples of the ancient Mediterranean world We ; 
receive only indirect hints about what those needs were; there is no ancient equiva- 
lent of a diary or confessional text enabling us to probe into the mind of an initiate ' 
into the Mother’s mysteries. We can, however, see dearly that the response to the 
Mother’s power was very real. Thus, even without carrying the chronological narra¬ 
tive forward to the end of Mediterranean antiquity, I hope to have shown how this 
deity, the product of a regionally limited culture and a populace that was rardy a 
major player in the power politics of anaent Mediterranean life, produced such a ' 
strong response in people and places that were not her own. 

A study of the Mother Goddess’s cult is also useful in offering another tool to ex- . 
amine the social world of Mediterranean antiquity. The varying reactions to the 
Mother among different Mediterranean groups, the peoples of anaent Anatolia, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, help illuminate many of the significant changes in Medi¬ 
terranean sodety and also mark the constancies that shaped the lives of many of the 
people who lived there. Moreover, the cult of the Mother enables us to hear the 
voices of humble people as well as great, and rural communities as well as major 
urban centers. In communicating the changes and constandes found in the worship 
of the Mother Goddess, these voices remind us forcefully that religious practice was 
one of the most significant forces shaping people’s lives. 
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Graces, 1720; and Hekate, 226; and Hera, i+o, 
170; and Hermes, 176; and Homeric Hymns, 

122- 23, 137 > 140,141, 144 ,170,22$; importa¬ 
tion. o£ 19,63,119,125; and initiation, 149, 
225-27; and inscriptions, 120,121,126,284,18S, 
217,224,227; and Kourcrcs, 170,172,173, 174, 
184,222,226; and Knbaba (Anatolian god* 
dess), 124,128-29; and lioo imagery, 109, 
131-34,136,138,139, 145 ,148,151,170,216,2iSn, 
222,225,227; Lydian influence on, 124,128-32, 
134; marginality up, 137, X43> 23$; and ma¬ 
ternal identity of deity, 38,140; membership 
o£ 182-84,219-20,224, 232,233; and wrOw^r- 
tai, 124,164-68,182,183,222,230,291; and 
Metros, ri9,139,145, i6l, 162-67,171,175,182, 
183,18S, 217,218,223m 224; and Minoan reli¬ 
gion, 134-35; and monuments, 138,221; and 
Mother Earth, 169-70; and mountains, 69,125, 
125x1, 144 - 45 ,156,171-72, 177 ,227,228,232, 

280, 305; and Muses, 123,12711, i72n; and 
music, no, m, 137,139,148,149-51, iJ4> i55> 
157,16 r, 171,172,173,185, 230,232x1; and mys¬ 
tery, 149 , 154 ,161,172,174,176,183,222,224, 


225,226-27; and myth of Cybcle and Aids, 237, 
238,240; and naiskoi, 126-27,128, 129, 131-32, 
£53, 140, 146-47} 151, ido, 216-17,2X9,222; and 
nature symbolism, 135,x+x; and niches, 138; and 
nomenclature, 45,46-47,63,66-69,122,12$, 
124-35,139,144-45,169,171,1S9; and Nymphs, 
127,157, *S9> 172a, 173,222,227; and orgames, 

18S, 219-20; and orgies, 20,121,231; Orientalist 
views ofl 20, 24; and Pan, 143,157,176-77,180, 
225,226,227; and Persephone, 175,225,226; 
and phialc, 145, 2r6, 222,225,227; Phrygian 
cult influenced by, 187,188,189,192-98; Phry¬ 
gian influence on, 4,120-28,130-31,134-41, 
144,145, X 48 ,169,171,172,173,175,176,177, 
184-85; and political relations, 184,218,233, 

317; and Pornia Thcron, 120,135,139; and 
power imagery, 38, 39,148; and predator im¬ 
agery, 139,228; prehistoric predecessor of, 15, 

16,30; and priesthood, 113-14,164-68,185, 218, 
221—22,229-32,337,240; and private sphere, +, 
120,139,141,143, 165, 164, X76,188,196,206, 
216,217,232,233,234,317; and public sphere, 

4,120,143,161,164,176,234; and relations 
with city-state, 4,121,140, 233; and reliefs, up, 
iao, rax, 126-27,131-32,136,145,149, i$o, 

157-59, 1S&S9} I73n, 176,177> 216,218a, 219,221, 
222,225, 22s, 226, 226, 227; and Rhea, 19,119, 
120,124, i+o, 14$, 161,169,170-74176,184, 
1S5,228,229,279a; and ritual, 121,137,143,148, 
I40-SX, 154-57,161,169,173, X74,176,177, X83, 
184-85,187,1S8,221-27,228,230-32; Roman 
cult influenced by, 283,284,295-96, 316; and 
sacred tree, 21; and sacrifice, 980,138,163, 218, 
221; and sanctuaries, 132,134,136,137-39,140, 
141, X43,161, X62,171,1S8,233; and sexuality, 

20; and shrines, up, 137-38,140,158,161,162, 
1S8,216,218,253; and snake imagery, 152,154, 
226,227; and social class, 182,184,233; and so¬ 
da! relations, 185,233; and springs, i$8; and 
statuettes, 120,121,12711, i$2,133,137,139,140, 
145,158,175,217,2180,222; andTdchincs, 172a; 
and temples, up, 161,2x8; and thiasocai, 
219-20; transmission of, 152-33,134, i?9, 
i$7-$$; and tympana, 110,122,125,136-37,138, 
139,145,1+8,149,15X, X55> x68,170,173,174» 180, 
i$3, i$5, 216,21811, 22t, 222, 227,296; universal* 
iaation of, 18; and votives, 119,120,121,125-27, 
13m, 132,13311, 136,137, 138,139» X41,14$, H5> 
I48> 157-59, 1SS-59, 164,168,173,176,177,184, 
l8$n, 189, 216, 217, 218, 219, 222, 235, ZZ6, 233 

Gusmani, Roberto, 13 

Hadlar, 34-38 

Hades, 1520 
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Hadrian, 316,334 
Halikarnassos, 204, zzzn 
Hannibal, 26+, 266-67, 26S, z$i 
Haspcls, Emilic, 6411, 99n, loan 
Hckataios, 203n 
Hckatc, 47,226 
Hdianikos, 27011 
Hcpding, H., 23911, 242 
Hcphaesrion, 230 
Hcphaistos, 249 
Hen, 135,136,140,170 
Hcraion at Samos, 140 
Hcraklcs, 159a, 202n 
Hercules, 2390 
Hermes, 176,200-202,216 
Hermesianxx, 239, 243, 257 
Herms, zm 
Hcrodnn, 269 

Hcrodotos, n, 13,46,69,124,123,134, 156—57* 
i66n, 216, 245 

Hesiod, 10,134x1,169,170, a47~4S 
Hesria, 195 

Hcsychios, 67,68,198 
Hctacrism, 10,12 
Hijras, 320,321-23 

Hindu mother goddess, 320-22, 524-23 

Hippocrates, 136 

Hipponax of Ephesos, 124,170 

Hitrites, 5,41-44,62,78, 79, Si, 132,200,24S, 

249 

Homer, 6,122-23,127, 137, 140,141,144, i68n, 
170, 17m, I73m 206, 223 
Horace, 502 
Hosios, 1950 

Hunter-gatherer society, 17 
Hunting imagery: and Hicritc religion, 43, 62; 
and Matar, 4$, 53,7S, 109; and Meter, 148; pre¬ 
historic, 29, 30-31 

Hyacinth Monument, 89, 90, 93, xoi 
Hygeia, 193 

Iacchos, 1320, iSx 

Idaean Mother, 2,206,270,271,292,299-301 
Idaia, 67, i2jn, 144a, 199 
Ilion, 206 

Initiation, and Meter cult, 149,225-27 
Inscriptions: and Angdisris, 198; and Arris, 
178-79, 212,335; and Matar, 65-66, 68-70,96, 
111; and Meter, 120,126, iSon, 184,18S, 200, 
203, 206, 210, 211, 217, 114, 127, 329, 331, 332, 
334, 335, 541-42; and Midas (Phrygian king), 
100 , in 

Ionia, 105,126-2$, 131,132,138-39, 143~44,163, 
164,184,199,202-3,214, 216,276,317, 328, 331 


Iron Age, 3,19, 41-48,49,52-54, 79, 83,124,13S 

James, E. O., 16 
Jeanmaire, H., 172a 
Judaeo-Chrisrian culture, 9 
Julian, 163,245 
Julius Caesar, 289 
Jung, Carl, 16-1S 
Juno, 273x1,303, 311 

Jupiter, 239-40, 289x1,298, 300,30$, 316 
Kadmiios, 202n 

Ralchisar; 79, 81, Si-Sz, 102,109, m, 211 
Kallimachos, 228,230m 231 
Kapikaya, 211,233 
Karatepe, no 

Karkamis, 45,47,48,49>jc^cr, 52,720 

Kastabala, 45, 47 

Keil J., 202n 

Kem, Otto, 21 

Khzomcnai, 131 

Klcisthcncs, 162 

Kolophon, 119,163,199, 202-3, 232 
Konya, 105,108 
Korai, 126-27 

Korc, 164,175, 22411, 238, 256 
Korybantes, 157,172,177 
Kos, 22 an, 227 

Kourctes, 170,172,173,174,184,216,222,226, 

340 

Kraters, 151-55, isz, XS3» Su also Drinking vessels 
Kritoa, 146 

Kronos, 169,170,174* 2790 
Kubaba, 44-47,48,49> 52-53, S9, 67, Tin, 124, 
12S, 129., 130 ,131 
Kufiik Kapikaya, 86 
Kumarbi, 248 

Kumca Bogaz Kapikaya, 86 ,90 
Kybebe, 45,46, 67, 69,124,125,228 
Kybelc: Asiatic origin of, 119,123-25; and Arris, 
177-78,215,223; and costumes, 276a; and lion 
imagery, 151; and Mother Earth, 170; and 
mountains, 69,125; and music, no; and 
naiskoi, 149x1; and nomenclature, 2,45,46-47, 
63,66-69,123,124—25,159,144-45,171,328; 
and Rhea, 6,124,170-74; and sacrifice, 9Sn; 
and tympana, no, 148,17m 
Kyme, 119,131,132,137,158,211 
Kyzikos, 12S, 156,199,204,2140,332-34 

Lampsakos, 128 
Laroche, Emmanuel, 450,46n 
Lcbadcia, 226 
Lesbos, 198,231 
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Lcto, 105 
Liber, 2890 

lion imagery: and Apollo, 148-490; and Deme¬ 
ter, 174,175; and Korc, 175; and Knbaba (Ana¬ 
tolian goddess), 49, 130, 131; aad Magna 
Mater, 276,277, Z9S , 29S, 509-10,315; and 
Matar, 41,49, 80,85-86, X02-4,108,X09-10, 
13X; and Meter, 109,ISI-34, 136,15S, 139,145, 
148,151,170,196,200,203,207,209,210,211, 
2r6, aiSn, 222, 225,227,329,335,337; and Mi- 
no an religion, 134-35; and prehistoric artifacts, 
30,31,36,37,41; and prehistoric mother god¬ 
dess, 59 

Li via (Roman empress), 313 
Livy, i49n, 229-30,264,265,266,267,268-71, 
284,238n, 290 
Lokru 123 
Loucas, L, 15311 
Lucian, 241 

Lucretius, 254a, 297-99, $07,316, $iS, 324 
Ludi Mcgalenscs, 274, 277,279, 297 
Ludi Romani, 2890 
Lupercal, in Rome, 273,3180 
Lytia, n-12,13,64,105 

Lydia, 46,64,70,102, £24,128-32,134, *39, £89, 
194 - 96 ,202,2140, 252, 239 - 40 , 242, 328, 
3?5“3d 

Magna Mater: and Aeneas, 2,7,25S, 270,279, 
299-301,302-4, 316; and agricultural imagery, 
2So, 318; and altars, 31411; and animal imagery, 
276,277; and Apollo, 270; and aristocracy, 283, 
2S9; Asiatic origin of, 19; and Arris, 113,241, 
245,275,277,278,2 So, 284,2S5,299,304-7, 
31$, 319-20; and castration, 18,19,2540,256, 
257,267,292,298,299, 301,304,306, 307, 308, 
318, 319, $20,324-25; and coins, 289-90,2^0; 
and costumes, 276, 310,314, 3150; and Curctcs, 
298; and dance, 285; and Delphic oracle, 270; 
and Demeter, 249; and Dionysos, 275; and ec¬ 
stasy, 2870, 296, 317-18; and fertility, 257,278, 
280,284,296,29$, 318; and figurines, 275-76, 
Z7$ 277-73; and founding of Rome, 238,270, 
279; and Galli, 2160,229-32,25411,290,292, 
297-99,301-4,30$, 308,316,318-19, 
323-25; Greek influence on, 283,284,295-96, 
316; and Idaean Mother, 2,206,299-301; im¬ 
portation of, 4,19,22,63,263,264-71,279, 
281-85,3i+; and Jupiter, 239-40, 300,316; and 
lion imagery, 276,277, 299, 298, 309-10, 315; 
maternal identity of, 38; and Mcgalesian festi¬ 
val, 283,288-89,290,296,299,305n, 306; and 
monuments, 309) 311, 315; and music, 19,285, 
293,504,307,308,317,324; and myth of Cyb- 


clc and Arris, 259-40,241,244, 245,256, 

305-7; and orgies, 285, 302,304; Orientalist 
views of, 21,22,23, 24; Pergamcnc influence 
on, 264-65,268,269-71,276,278,28r, 282, 

284, 314-15; Pcssinunrinc influence on, 264-65, 
268-72, 290; Phrygian influence on, 293, 
295-96, 303, 305,3x9; and political relations, 

263, 281-83, zS8, 290-91,317, 345; prehistoric 
predecessor of, 27; and priesthood, 4, 2540, 

256.287- 880, 290-92 292,297-90, 301-4, 308, 
315, 317,318,319,323-25; and public sphere, 287, 
289, 296,297, 30412 317,31S, 3x9; and Punic 
Wars, 264,266-67; and relations with state, 7, 
284,296, 297,299,50S, 309, 316-17, 327; and 
reliefs, 309-10,5/0-17, 3x3,315; and Rhea, 27911; 
and ritual, X9,247-, 256,274,279,283,2S4,28$, 
2870,2S8-89, 292,293, 296-99,304, 307, 30S, 
309, 516, 317-18; and sacred calendar, 283; and 
sacred ship, 3x4; and sacred tree, 256,279; and 
sacrifice, 277,293; and sanctuaries, 274,288, 

3x6; and sexuality, 277-78,2S0,296, 299,501-2, 
304-9, 31S, 319; and shrines, 271,275,279,314; 
and Sibylline oradc, 20,264-65, 266,268,269, 
2S4, 285,301; and social class, 23-24,291,296; 
and statues, 274) 5*3> 314-15; and temples, 
264-65, 266, 267, 271 , 273 - 75 , 279 , 282, 

255.288- 89,291, 309, 3x4,316; and theatrical 
performances, 288-89, 316-17; transmission of, 
327; and tympana, 309,310, $13, 315; and vo 
rives, Z76-77, 277-78,279,280,313-15, 318; and 
washing of images, 274,279. See also Rome, 
Mother Goddess cult in 

Magnesia, 161, 199, 222x1,331,335,340a 

Mahrada,47 

Malatya, 47,48,72x1 

Malta? Monument, 89, 9$, 98,102, rxo 

Mamurt Kale, 209-11,2x2,233,3150 

Manlius Volso, 269,290 

Marcus Aurelius, 332 

Marriage rites, 223-24 

Martial, 302a, 514 

Massalia, 131,132,133 

Mata, 320-22,324-25 

Matar; and altars, 52,65, 71,79, So, Sz, $3,96,#, 
102,109,111,192,337; and animal imagery, 74, 
75,104,109; and aristocracy, tn-12; and castra¬ 
tion, X9,9811,113-14; and chronology, 64,71, 
81-83,99-102,108,243; and costumes, 47 - 4 $, 
71-72,85,104,105-8; and drinking vessels, 73, 
109,148; and fertility; 110,114,2S0; and fig¬ 
urines, 106; and funerary art, 52,74,79,102-4, 
113; and Hdlcnizarion, 7214 105,123,125,126, 
169,173, 177 ,189; and hunting imagery, 48,53, 
7$, 109; and inscriptions, 65-66,68-70,86,96, 
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Matar (apsamud) 

ux; and lion imagery. 4a, 49,80, $5-86, 102-4 
108. t09-io, 131; and monuments. 54,61.65-66, 
69 , 71 , S2-83, $ 4 - 86 , $ 9 - 90 , 91 - 07 , 96-104,105, 
no, wo, 232; and mountains, 4$, 44,46,54,61, 
66-67,68,98,108, 113,115,193,200,280; and 
music, 73 , no; and nature symbolism, 45, 44 , 

54,61,62,113,114; and niches, 54 > 73 , 79 , $4-86, 
89,96, 105, 108; and nomenclature, z, 12,45, 
46 - 47 ,66-70,108, 113, 114,189,244; and politi¬ 
cal relations, 214; and pomegranates, 73, no, 114; 
and predator imagery, 4$, 53,109,114115; and 
priesthood, 9Sn, 105, m-12,1x4; and raptor im¬ 
agery, 48, 53 , 73 , 75 , 79 , S3,104,10$, 109, no, U2, 
i27n, 148; and relief 47-48,52-53, S6-60, 72-75, 
76, 79 - 82 , $4-86, gg, 96, 102-4; and ritual, 19, 

4a, 40,79, 314 ; and sanctuaries, 79-So; and 
shrines, 79, Sr, Si, 83, ni, 193; and social class, 
nz; and springs, 43-44; and satucs, 72,86,96; 
and suruerres, 104,105, 106, 1x4; and temples, 

79,112; and vorives, 44,7i, 7S-79,102, m 
Maternal identity, 5-6,9,10; and Magna Mater, 
38; and Matar, 105,114; and Meter, 38,210 
Matriarchy: and Anatolian Mother Goddess, 
12-13,18; Bachofcn on, 10-12,15,14; and his¬ 
torical scholarship, 10-1$; and Jungian psychol¬ 
ogy, 16; and Matar, 20; and prehistoric mother 
goddess, 10-11,14,16; superseded by patri¬ 
archy, 11—13 
Matriliny, n-rz 
Megabyzoi, 253 

Mcgalesian festival, la Rome, 283,2$$-$9,290, 
296,299, 3050,306 

Mcgalcsion, in Pergamon, 207,264, 270,278 

Mehcr Kapisi, 54 

Melanippidcs, 174 

Mcllaart, James, 30, 34 

Mellink, M. J,, 64x1, 83 

Men: in Meter cult, 18$, 184; in Neolithic society, 
38 

Monads, 152,154 
Menander, 165m 16$ 

Merchants, 23 
Metis, Rocep, 202n 
Mesembria, 216 
Messenia, i7on 
Metcllus, 291 

Meter, and administrative documents, 218-24; 
and agricultural imagery, 169-70; and altars, 
138,20c, 203n, 204, 206,209,210,211,222, 

529,334, 356,54a; and Angdisds, 198; and ani¬ 
mal imagery, 122,141, 210,228; and Apollo, 157, 
184, 201; and Artemis, 127,196,200; Asiatic 
origin of, 121-22,123-24,144,149,168,184-85; 


assimilation of; 19,119, W3> 169-77; Athenian 
cult of; 24, X19* 133,139, W3,158,162-69,17X, 

175 ,1S2,183,184, X87,188,2x7—18,219, 291 , 3 X 7 ; 
and Airis, 113,1550,177-82,192,212,2x5,217, 
223-24,227,228,244> 33i, 34211; and Bendis, 
227; Christian commentary on, 155; and 
chronology, 119,123,132; and coins, 330,334, 
335,340, 34^; and costumes, 126,131-32,159, 
145 ,207; and Daktyis, 17211; and dance, 251,154, 
x6i, X 7 i, 172,173,183; and Dcmcccr, 119,143, 

163,167> 169,174-76,181, I$4> 234> 22S; and 
democracy, 163,169, i$4> 218; and Dionysos, 
143, ip-54,157,166,176,184,225,226; and 
drinking vessels, 145, W6,148,151-55, iS2-$3; 
and ecstasy, 4,121,155-57, *6x, 166-67,168,171, 
172,173,174,176.177,185,231; and Eleusiaian 
Mysteries, 167,175,176; and emotional expres¬ 
sion, *37,149, xjx, 155-57,168,172,183,185,228; 
and fertility, 15,169,2$o; and figurines, 133,139, 
203,204, 206,207,210, 217-18, 331,337; and 
funerary art, 183,204, 218,221,226; and funer¬ 
ary rites, 223,226-27; and Gaia, 169,170,171; 
and Galaxia festival, 21$; and Galli, 229-32; and 
Graces, 1720; and Hekate, 226; and Hera, 140, 
170; and Hermes, 176,200-202, 216; and 
Homeric Hymns, 122-23, *37,140,141,144, 
170, 228; and Idacan Mother, 206; and ini na¬ 
tion ceremony, 149,225-27; and inscriptions, 
no, m, 126,184,188,200,203,206,210,211, 
217,224, 227,329,331,332, 334, 335, 341-42; and 
Kourctes, 170,172,173,174,184 216,222,226, 
340; and Kubaba (Anatolian goddess), 124, 
128-29; and lion imagery, 109,131-34, 136,138, 
139,145, W8,151,170,189,196,19S, 200,203, 
207, 209, 210, 211, 216, 2I$n, 222, 225, 227, 329, 
335, 337; Lydian cult ofi 194-96,328, 335“36; 
and Lydian influence in Greece, 124 128-32, 
134; marginality of, 137,143,233; maternal 
identity ofi 38,140, 210; and mcfrngyruu, 124, 
164-68,182,183,222,230,291; and Metro a, 

119,139,14s, x6x, 162-67,171, 175, tSz, 183,188, 
19611, 202-3, 217,2t8, 2230, 224, 317; 2nd Mi- 
noan religion, 134-35; and monuments, 138, 
22i, 332; and Mother Earth, 169-70; and 
mountains, 1250,156,171-72,177,198-200, 

206,209,210, 211,227,22S, 252,270,280,330, 
335, 336. 34?; and Muses, 123,127ft, 172x1; and 
music, 122,157,139,148,149-51,154 IJJ% 157, 
161,171,172,173, i$s, 210, 230,232a; and mys¬ 
tery, 149,154-55,161,172,174 176,183,202, 
222,224 225,226-27,332; and naiskoi, 126-27, 
128, H9> I3I-52, 133, 140, 146-47, 151, l6d t 196, 
210, 215,216,217,219,222; and nature symbol¬ 
ism, 135,141; and niches, 138,200,211, 337; and 
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nomenclature, 68,6911,122,123,125,139,144, 
169,171,189,19&-99, and Nymphs, 

127,157, 159, 172a, 173, rS+, 222, 227; and or- 
games, 188, 219-20; and orgies, 121,231; Orien¬ 
talist views of, 24; and Pan, 143,157,176-77, 

180, 225,226,227; Pcrgamcnc cult of, 202, 
206-7, 209-n, 218, 270,331-32; and Perse¬ 
phone, 175,225,226; and phiale, 145,189,196, 
210,216,222,225,227, 329; Phrygian cult of, 

1S7,188,189,192-98,232,328,336-42; and 
Phrygian influence in Greece, 4,120-2S, 

130-31,134-41,144,145, M-8,169, X7I> 172,I73> 

175.176.177.184- 85; Piraeus cult of, 218-24; 
and poliricai relations, 184,193-94,203,218, 

233, 317, 336; and Pomia Thcroo, 120,135,139; 
and predaror imagery, 139,14S, 22$, 251; and 
priesthood, 113-14,164-68,185,203,219, 
221-22, 229-32, 332-34, 335, 342; and private 
sphere, 4,120,139,141,143,163,164,176,18$, 
196,206,216,217,252,233,234,317; and public 
sphere, 4,120,143,161,164,176,234; and rela- 
dons with dry'State, 4,121,140,233; and re¬ 
liefs, 119,120,12i, 126-27,131-32,136,149, iso, 
157-59, J $ 8 -S 9 , I73n, 176,177,196, 200-201, zoi, 
202, 203, 20$, 210, 2X4-1$, 215-16,2l8n, 2x9,221, 
222, 225, 22$, 226, 226, 227, 329 , 331 , 332,333, 337; 
and Rhea, 6, 09,120,143,161,169,170-74> 

176,184, 202,209,228,229,279n, 332,337; and 
ritual, 12 l, 137,143, 148,149-51,154-57, x6i, 

169.173.174.176.177.183.184- 85,187,18S, 203, 
210, 211,221-27, 228,230-32, 338; and Roman 
influence, 527-28; and sacred calendar, 203; 
and sacrifice, 1$$, 165,202,203,204,210,21S, 
221, $3S; and sanctuaries, 132,134,136,137-39, 

140.141.143.161.162.171.188.192.196.198, 
200, 202, 203, 206, 207,209-11, 215, 2$3, 270, 
331,336-41,342; and sexuality, 20,195,253, 335; 
and shrines, 137-38,140,158,161,162,188,192, 
198, 200,202,207,210,2x1,215,216,21$, 233, 
269,270,330,-331,334, 336,342-45; and snake 
imagery, 152,154,226, 227; and soda! class, 182, 
184,211,233; and springs, 138,162-63,211; and 
statues, 203,204, 206,207, 208, 211,212, 334, 
337; and statuettes, no, 121,12711,132,133-34, 
137,139,140,158,175,189, 190 - 91 , 198,202,203, 
206, 207, 209, 210,215, 217, 2iSn, 22a, 329, 337; 
and syncretism, 19,119,143,169-77,202, 357; 
andTclchincs, 1720; and temples, 119,161,192, 

196.198, 210,211,218, 330, 334, 336-37,53^9, 
340; and thiasotai, 219-20; and tympana, 122, 
133,136-37,138,139,145,148,149,151,155,168, 
170,173,174> 185,185,189,196,198, 207, 210, 
216, 2iSn, 221,222, 227,329,335,337; and vir¬ 
gins, 534-35; andvodves, 119,120, m, 125-27, 


13m, 132, 1330, 136, 137 , 138 , 139 , I 4 L, 143 , 145 , 

148 , 157 - 59 , 1 S 8 S 9 , 164, 16$, 173 ,176, 177 ,184, 
i88n, 189,198,200-201, 201, 202,203-4, 20s, 
214 - 1 $, 2XJ-I6, 2 X 7 > 21 $, 219 , 222 , 225 , 226 , 233 , 

329 ,332, 33$, 334 , 335 , 337; and Zeus, 200,202, 
2ion, 226,22S, 331, 352, 337 — 41,343 
Mesragyrau, 124,164-6$, 182,183,222,230,291 
Metroa, 119,139,145,161,162-67,171,175,182,183, 
£$8,19611,202-3,217,218,22jn, 224,3080, 317 
Metropolis, 202, 233 
Midadoo, 342 

Midas (Phrygian king), 69-70,83,990,100, in, 
I92n; and myth of Cybcle and Ards, 241,244, 
246, 255 

Midas City, 66, 69, $4,86,89-90, 91-93, 96, 98, 

99 ,102,110-13, iSon, 192,193,197-9S, 246, 

336 , 337 - 38 , 343 

Midas Monument, 61,69,70, 86,89-90, pi, 
99-102,245 

Milecos, 119,126,128,129,131,13711,163 
Miller, Stephen G., r6zn 
Minoan religion, 134-35 

Mirrors, and Kubaba (Nco-Hitritc goddess), 48, 
49 

Mistress of Animals, 135 
Mithracum, at Kapikaya, 211 
Mneme, 195 
Monotheism, 38 

Monuments: and Atds, 257; and Magna Mater, 
309,311, 315; and Matar, 54,61,65-66,69,7i> 
82-S3, 84-86,89-90, 91 - 97 , 96-104,105, no; 
and Meter, 13$, 140,221, 232,250-51, 332; and 
Phrygian geometric ornament, 100-102; and 
Urartian religion, 54,61 
Mother Earth, 7,10,169-70, 247,297 
Mother goddess: and animal imagery, 5$, 59; Asi¬ 
atic origin of, 9,19-24; Bachofcn on, 10-12,18; 
and development of consciousness, 10-xi, 
16-18; and feminism, 13-14; and fertility, 13,14, 
15,16; and gender, 9,10; and hunta>githcrcr 
society, 17; and Jungian psychology, 16-18; ma¬ 
ternal identity 9, io, 38; and matriarchy, 
10—14,16; and Orientalism, 20-24; and prehis¬ 
toric evidence, 14-16,27, 30, 34,36, 38-39, 4 i; 
and race, 9,19; scholarly preconceptions about, 
9-10,20-24; and social class, 9,23; and soda! 
development, 10-13, *7,18; superseded by fa¬ 
ther god, 10-u, 13; universality of belief in, 16, 
18,27, 38. See also Angdisris; Cybcle; Kybcle; 
Magna Mater; Mata; Matar; Meter 
Mountains: and Httrice religion, 42-43; and 
Matar, 43, 44 , 54 ,61,66-67,6$, 98,113, us, 
193,200,280; and Meter, 69,125,125a, 13s, 
144-45, t56,171-72,177,184,189,198-200, 
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Mountains (continued) 

206, 209, 210, 21L, 227, 228, 232, 250, 270, 2$0, 
305,3>o, 335,336,343; and Minoan religion, 
154-35; and myth of Cybdc and Arris, 259-40, 
244; md Urartian religion, 54,61 
Muses, 122,123,12711,172c 
Music: and Ards, i 3 i; and Magna Mater, 19, no, 
256,285, 293,304,307,30S, 317,324; and Matar, 
73, no; and Meter, no, 122,137,139,148, 

149-51,154,155,157,161,171,172,173,185, «o, 
230,23204 and myth of Cybdc and Arris, 251 
Mycenaean religion, 134,135 
Myrina, 204 
Mysia, 32S, 332 

Mystery rites: and Arris, 181; and Eleusinian Mys¬ 
teries, 167, i7j, 176, 181, 249,256; and Magna 
Mater, 23,308, 317; and Meter, 149, £54-55,161, 
172, r74> 176, rSj, 202,222,224,225,226-27, >32 

Naiskot, 126-27,128, 129 } 131-32,135, 140,146-47, 
15:, 160, 196,210,21s, 216,217,219,222,281 
Nanda, Serena, 320-24 

Nature symbolism: and Hitritc religion, 43-44; 
and Matar, 43,44,54 6r, 62,113,114; and 
Meter, 135,141; and Urartian religion, 54, 61 
Naumann, R, 13311,1520,2r6n 
Naumann, R., 338 
Ncapolis, iSSn 

Neo-Hitrites, 3,41-42,44-48,49,52-53,67, 
71-72,74, 82-85, IOI, 109, IIO, 124,137 
Neolithic period, 3,14-16,27-39,41 
Neumann, Erich, 16-1S 

Niches: and Matar, S4,7X, 79, S4-86,89,96,105, 
108; and Meter, 138,200,211,337; and Urartian 
religion, 54 
Nike, 19s 

Nikomachos, 2090,3i5n 
Nomenclature: and Agdistis, 245-460; and 
Angdisris, 245-46; and Arris, 70; and Magna 
Mater, 63; and Matar, 2,12,45,46-47,66-70, 
108,114,189, 244; and Meter, 45,46-47, 63, 
66-69,690,122,123,124-25,144-45,169,171, 
198-99 
Nonnos, 249 

Nymphs, 127, r$7, IS9, 172a, 173,184,222, 227,248 

Olympia, 119,161 
Olynthos, 181,216 

Oracles, 20, 204, 264-65,268, 270, 301, S3 2 
Orgeones , 188,219-20 

Orgies: and Magna Mater, 23,285,302, 304; and 
Meter, 20,121,231 
Orientalism, 3,20-24, 242 
Origen, 2540 


Ornamental art. See Geometric ornament 

Orphic ritual, 1530 

Ouranos,24S 

Ovid, 67, 68,239,241,242, 243,250,253, 256,257, 
259,264,265,266,269, 270,271,279,280,282, 
2SSn, 291,299,314,316,318,336 

Paintings, prehistoric, 29,30,31,52,34,37,41 
Palatine, in Rome, 4,265,266,271,272-73, 

273-74,277,278,279,280,2S7,288-89,291, 

302,309, 311, 314-15,316 
Paleolithic period, 14,16 
Palmer, L. R., 134a 

Pin, 143,157,176-77, t8o, 225,226,227 
Panayir Dag, 200,331 
Panricapacum, iSSn, 198 
Paphlagonia, 80 
Paris, 1680,180 
Paros, 198,227 

Patriarchy, Bachofcn on, 11,12 
Parriliny, 12 
Paul, Saint, 166 

Piusanias, 134,161,162,170 n, 200,204,239,240, 
241,242,243,244,2450,247,251,252,254256, 
257,259,337 

Pdoponncsiaa War, 164 
Pcnsabcnc, Patririo, 27m, .27311,2750,51m 
Pergamon, 188,189,192,193, 202,206-7,2051-12, 
21S, 232, 264-65,268, 269-71,276,281, 2S2, 

284, 314-iSy 331-32,336,34i, 343 
Persephone, 175,176a, 225,226,255 
Persia, 180,185; and Persian Empire, 144,188; and 
Persian Wars, 120,144,162 
Pcssinous, 66-67, 79, ul, 188,189,192-94,198, 
206, 229, 232, 239, 240, 244 242, 2450, 246, 252, 
257, 264-65, 268-71, 290, 296, 328, 341-42, 343 
Phddias, 145 
Pherckydes, 249 

Phialc, 145,146,148,189,196,210, 216,222,225, 
227,329 

Philaddphia, 194-95, 197,202, 233, 253 
Philodcmus, 302 
Philo of Byblos, 249 

Phokaia, 128,131,132,156,138-39,140, i66n, 211, 
330, $37 

Photios, 163-64,167 

Phrygia: Achaemcnian control of, 102; funerary 
rites in, 223; GaLirians in, 229; Greek influence 
in, 64 loan, 105-8, 12&, 159,189,192-98; lan¬ 
guage o£ 3, 65,100; Lydian control o£> 102; 
Nco-Hirritc influence in, 83,100; reign of 
Midas in, 69-70, S3,100, ut, 246 
Phrygia, Mother Goddess cult in: and altars, sa, 
65,7ri 79, So, 96, 98, 102,109, in, i$on, 192, 
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I97> 3?6, 537-33, 342; and animal imagery, 74, 
75,104,109,155,148; and aristocracy, m~ra; 
and Atris, 114,154-$5a> 178,181,1S2, 19a, 

193-94, ^37,238,242-47) 250-58, ji9, 342; bar¬ 
barity o£ 19-24,140,144) 176,182, 247) 356; 
and castration, 19, 980,113-14,181,250,252-54; 
and chronology, 64,71,81-83, 99-103,108, 

243; and costumes, 47-48,71-72,85) 104, 

105-8; and creation myths, 250; and death, 113; 
and drinking vessels, 73) 109) 14S; and facades, 
65-66,68,69-70,72,84-86,89-90,96-104, 

112-13,232; and fertility, no, U4,280; and fig¬ 
urines, iq6 , 189,537; and funerary art, 52,74, 

79s 102-4,113,192,250,251; and funerary rites, 
252,258; Greek cult influenced by, 4,120-28, 
130-31,134-41,144,14$, 148,169,171) 172,173) 
175,176,177,184-85; Greek influence on, 105-8, 
120,121-22,123-2$, 130-31,135,189,192-98, 

250, 336-39; and Hitritc religion, 42,43,44; 
and hunting imagery, 48,53, 78,109,148; and 
inscriptions, 6j-66, 68-70,96, m, iSon; and 
Kubaba (Nco-Hi trite goddess), 45,46,47,48, 
49,52—53, 67; and lion imagery, 41,49, So, 
85-86,102-4, i08,109-10,136,145,189,198; 
and maternal identity of deity, 105,114; and 
matriarchy, 20; and monuments, 54,61,6j-66, 
69,7i) S2-83,84-86, S9-90, n-97, 96-104, io5> 
no, 140,232,250-51; and morality, 195-96; and 
mountains, 43, 44,54,61,66-67,68, 98, us, 
115,135,171-72,189,193,200,250,280, 305,336, 
338) 343,345; and music, 73, no; and myth of 
Cybclc and Atris, 237, 238, 242-47,250-58; and 
nature symbolism, 43,44,54, 6 l> 62,113,1x4; 
and NeoHimre religion, 45,46,47,48,49, 
52-53, 67, 82-83,109, no; and niches, 54,71, 

79, 84-86, 89, 96,105,10S, 337; and nomencla¬ 
ture, 12,45, 46-47, 66-70, 10S, U4) 1S0,244; 
Orientalist views o£ 19-23, 242; patronage of, 
111,232; and phialc, 189; and political relations, 
114,193-94,232, 336; and pomegranates, 73, 
no, 114; and pottery, 73,148; and power im¬ 
agery, 109, no, II4,115,251; and predator im¬ 
agery, 48,53,109, ii4> 115,148,251; prehistoric 
predecessor of, 59,41; and priesthood, 105, 
m-12, r$i, 194, 252-54,25S; and raptor im¬ 
agery, 48,53,73,75,79, 8$, X0+, 108,109, no, 
112,1270,148; and relations with state, in, 140, 
181,25S, 317; and reliefs, 47-48,52-53, S^~S 7 > 
72-75, 76, 79-82, 84-86, SS, 96,102-4,1920, 
337; and ritual, 19,4J, 4a> 79, U4> 247,252,254, 
258,338; Roman cult influenced by, 295, 
295-96, 303, 305, 319; Roman influence on, 
35-43, 320; and sacrifice, 338; and sanctuaries, 
79-80,192,193) 19S, 264, 336-41; and shrines. 


79 , 81 , Si, 83, III, 192, 193 , 197 , 198 , 257 , 268, 
269,336,342-43; and social class, 112,140; and 
sphinxes, 85; and springs, 43-44,138; and stat¬ 
ues, 72,86,96,337; and statuettes, 104,105, 
io6 f 114,189, 190-91, 198,253,337; and syn¬ 
cretism, 195-96; and temples, 79' 112,192,198, 
336-37, 3S$; transmission o£ 19,63,80-81,119, 
125, 345; and tympana, 189,198; and vorives, 

44 ,71, 78 - 79 ,102,112,180a, I92n, 198, 337; and 
winged sun, 49,74 

Pindar; 5,125,144,161,172a, 174,176-77,182,131 
Piraeus, the, 15S, 178,1731,188,203,217H, 

213 - 24 ,233,278 
Pisidia, 197 

Plastcnc, 199,200,201 
Plato, 157,172a, 249 
Plautus, 279, 288 
Pleiades, 228 

Pliny, 20911,264,280,31S, 334 
Ploutos, 195 

Plutarch, 21a, 23a, 156,161,177-78,290,29m, 

531 

Polis. See City-state 

Political relations: and Magna Mater, 263, 281-83, 
2S8,290-91,317,345; and Matar, 114; and 
Meter, 184, 193 - 94 ,203,218,232-33, 317, 336 
Polybios, 229,269 

Pomegranates: and Kubaba (Neo-Hitrite god¬ 
dess), 48; and Matar, 73, no, 114 
Potnia Thcron, 120,135,139 
Pottery: and Kubaba (Neo-Hitrite goddess), 46; 
and Matar; 73; and Meter, 337; and Phrygian 
designs, 73; and Phrygian inscriptions, 6s; and 
Potnia Thcron, ijjn 

Power imagery: and Magna Mater, 38,39; and 
Matar, 109, no, 114,115; and Meter; 38, 39,148, 
. 251; and prehistoric artifacts, 37; and prehis¬ 
toric mother goddess, 39 
Pracncsrc, 288 

Predator imagery: and Matar, 48,53,109,114, nj; 
and Meter, 139,148,228, 251; and prehistoric 
artifacts, 36; and prehistoric mother goddess, 
39. See also Raptor imagery 
Pregnancy, and prehistoric imagery, 35,37 
Pricnc, 203 

Priesthood: and Artemis, 253; and Magna Mater, 
4 , 98n, 113-14, i65n, 216,237) 240,25411, 256, 
287-880, 290 - 91 ) 292, 297 - 99 ) 301-4, 308, 315, 
317,318, 319, 323-25; and Mata (Hindu mother 
goddess), 320,321-23; and Matar, 98a, 105, 
ui-12,114; and Meter, 113-14,164-68, i$i, 185, 
194, 203,219,221-22,229-33,237) 240, 252-54> 
258,332—34, 335, 342; and myth of Cybeie and 
Atris, 237) 240, 241 
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Prinias, 135 

Private sphere: and Magna Mater, 287; and 
Meter, 4,120,139, HI, 143 > * 53 , 164 *76,188, 
196, 206,216, 217, 232, 233,234,517 
Propertius, 3x4 
Prudentius, 33S 
Psychology, Jungian, 16-18 
Public sphere: and Magna Maccc, 287,289,296, 
297, 30411, 317,31S, 319; and Meter, 4,120,I43> 
161,164,176,234 
Punic Wars, 264,266-67,270 
Pylos, 134 
Pyrrhic Wars, 270n 

Ramsay, William, 12,18 
Rape, in mythic narrative, 239,247,249.238 
Raptor imagery: and Artemis, 12711; andHittitc 
religion, 43; and Matar, 48,53> 73,75,79,83, 
104,108,109, no, iu, 12711,148; and prehis¬ 
toric mother goddess, 39 

Reliefs: and Angdistis, 222,223; and Artemis, 196, 
197; and Artis, 178-79, V 9 , i8x, 2140,222,223, 
225, 227, 33d; and Hi trice religion, 43; and 
Kubaba (Neo-Hitrite goddess), 47,48,49, 
52-53, $91 and Magna Mater, 309-10, jro-zz, 31$, 
315; and Matar, 47,48,52-53, S<H 7 , 72-75, 
79-82, 84-86,88,96,102-4; and Meter, 119, 
120,12X, 126-27,131-32,1 $ 9 ,145, US, 149 , 
157 - 59 , 1730 ,176,177, i92n, 196, 197, 

200-201, zoi, 202,203,205, 2io, 214-15, 215-16, 
2l8n, 219, 221, 222, 225,225, 226,22tf, 227, 329, 
331, 332 , 333 ,337; prehistoric, 29,30,31, 37 ; and 
Urartian religion,109 
Rhamnous, 178 

Rhea, 6,19,119,123,124,140,143,161,169, 

, 170 - 74 , 176, 184 185, 202, 209 , 228, 229, 258, 
251 - 52 , 2790 , 332, 337 
Ritual; and Atris, 181,223,252,278, 316; 

Dionysiac, 154; and Kubaba (Anatolian god¬ 
dess), 130; and Magna Mater, 16-17,19,247, 
256,274, 279,283, 2S4285, 2871V, 288-89,292, 
293, 296-99, >04, 307, 308,309, 316, 317-18; 
and Mata (Hindu mother goddess), 320, 321; 
and Matar, 19,41, 42 ,79,114; and Meter, 121, 
137,145,148, 149 - 51 , 154 - 57 ,161, 169, 173 , 174 , 
176, 177, 183, 184-85, I87, 188, 203, 210, 211, 
221-27,228,230-32,247,252,254,258,338; and 
myth of Cybelc and Arris, 238, 252,254, 255-56, 
258; and Neolithic symbolism, 29,30, 51,38; 
Orphic, 153x1; and Phrygian male gods, 154-5511. 
Sec also Castration; Ecstasy; Funerary rites; 
Marriage rites; Mystery rites; Sacrifice 
Robertson, N., 12m, 13411 


Romanclli, P, 2750 

Rome: Augurarorium in, 273; Circus Maximus in, 
289, 315; festivals in, 274, 277, 279 ,283, 288-89, 
296-97, 299, 305n, 306; foreign deities in, 
280-81,284; founding of, 25S, 270,279; Lu* 
percal in, 273,3i8n; Palatine in, 4,265,266,271, 
272-73, 273-74 277,278,279,2S0, 287,2S8-89, 
291,502,309,311, 3 X 4 - 15 ,316; Senate in, 206, 
290,29m 

Rome, Mother Goddess cult in: and Aeneas, 2,7, 
238,270,279,299-301,302-4 316; and agricul¬ 
tural imagery, 280,318; and altars, 3140; and 
animal imagery, 276,277; and aristocracy, 283, 
289; Asiatic origin ofi 9,19-20,21,22,23,277; 
and Arris, 21,22,113-14 237,238,240,256,257, 
275,277,278, 280,284,285,299, 304-7,3x8, 
319-20; Bachofcn on, 19-20; barbarity of, 
22-23,24; and castration, 17-18,98a, 113-14 
237,240,25411,256,257,267,292,298,299,301, 
304,306,307, 308,318,319, 320, 324-25; and 
coins, 289-90, 290, 316; and costumes, 276, 

308,310,314 515a; and Curctcs, 298; and 
dance, 285; and Delphic oracle, 270; and 
Dionysos, 275; and ecstasy, 287a, 296,317-18; 
and fertility, 23,257,278,280, 284,296,298, 

318; and figurines, 275-76, 27 S, 277-78; and 
founding of Rome, 238,270,279; and Galli, 
216x1, 229-32, 2 J 4 I 1 , 290, 292, 294 , 297 - 99 , 
301-4 305,308,316, 3x8-19, P3-25; Greek in* 
fiuencc on, 283,284 295-96,316; and Idacm 
Mother, 2,206,299-301; importation of, 19, 
22,65,26;, 264-71,279, 281-83, 3x4; and lion 
imagery, 276,277, W> 298,309-10,3x5; and 
maternal identity, 38; and Megalcsian festival, 
283,288-89, 290, 296,299, 3051V 306; member¬ 
ship of, 23; and monuments, 309, 311,315; and 
music, 19,110,256,285,293, >04 307, 308, 3x7, 
324; and mystery, 23,308,317; and myth of 
Cybelc and Arris, 237, 238, 240, 256, 305-7; and 
nomenclature, 63; and orgies, 23,285, 302, 304 
Orientalist views of, 21,22-23,24; patronage 
of, 22; Pcrgamcne influence on, 264-65, 268, 
269-71,276,278, 281, 282,2S4 314-15; Pcssin- 
unrinc cult influenced by, 341; Pcsslnuntmc in¬ 
fluence on, 264-65,268-71,290; Phrygian in¬ 
fluence on, 293,295-96,303,305, 319; and 
political relations, 263,281-83,28$, 290-91, 

317; and power imagery, 38,39; prehistoric pre¬ 
decessor of, 16,27,30; and priesthood, 4 98a, 
113-14 1650,216, 237,240,2530,256,2$7“88n, 
290 - 91 , 292, 297 - 99 , 301-4 308, 315, 517, 3X8, 
319,323-25; and public sphere, 287,2S9,296, 
297,3040,317,318,319; and Punic Wars, 264 
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266-67; and relations with state, 7,2&+, 296, 
297, 299, 308,509,516-17,527; and rdiefc, 
309-10, $10-11, 5x3, 315; and Rhea, 275m; and 
ritual, 16-17,19,247, 256,27+, 279,283,28+, 

285, 287x1, 2S8-S9,292, 29$, 296-99,30+, 307, 
50$, 309, $16, 317-18; and sacred calendar; 2S3; 
and sacred ship, 51+; and sacred tree, 21,256, 

279; and sacrifice, 277,293,516; and sanctuaries, 
274,288; and saeuaiity, 277-72,280,296,299, 
301-2,304-9,318,319; and shrines, 271,273,279, 
31+; and Sibylline ocadc, 20,264-65,266,268, 
269,284,28s, 301; and social class, 23,24,291, 
296; and statues, 274, 313, 3x4-1 s; and temples, 
264,266,267,271,272-ZJ> 273-75,279,282,285, 
288-89,291, 309, 314,316; and theatrical perfor¬ 
mances, 288-89,316-17; transmission o£ 327; 
and tympana, 309,310, >13,315; universalization 
of, 18; and votives, 276-77, 277-78,279,280, 
313-15,51S; and washing of images, 274,279 
Romulus and Remus, legend of, 2790 
Rousselle, A., 2540 

Sabazios, 152-5511,168 

Sacrifice, 17,18,96; and Magna Mater, 277,293, 
316; and Meter, 9811,13$, 163,202, 203,204, 
210, 218,221, 338 
Salmankby, 48, 66, 74-75 
Samos, 129,131,132,140,201 
Samothracc, 178,202n 

Sanctuaries: and Hittitc religion, 4-3-4+; and 
Magna Mater, 274, 288; and Matac, 79-80; and 
Meter, 132,134,136,137-39,140,141, i4S> 161, 
162, i7t, 188,192,193,198,200,202,203,206, 
207,209-11,215,233,264,270,331,336-41,342; 
and Zeus, 336-41 
Sappho, 17511 

Sardis, 45-46, 64,101,124,12711,128-31,134,18$, 
195, 196-97, 198,252, 335 
Saturn, 298 
Savior Dearies, 195, 253 
Scipio Corculuxn, 314 
Sapio Nasica, 265,266,267,281-82, 314 
Selene, 255 
Selcudd dynasty, 232 
Semonides of Amorgos, 124 
Seneca, 241, 264 

Servius, 240-402, 252,256, 259,2830 
Sexuality: and Anatolian Mother Goddess, 16; 
and Angdisris, 246; and Arris, 177,182,277, 

278, 280, 304-7; and Galli, 230, 25411, 3or-2, 
324; and hijras, 322-25; and Magna Mater, 
277-78, 280,296,299, 301-2, 304-9, 3 i 8> 3 j 9; 
and Meter, 20,195,253, 335; and myth of Cyb- 


de and Arris, 240,246, 247, 257,258, 30s; and 
Plato's Symposium, 249; and prehistoric fig¬ 
urines, 14,15 
Shear, T. L., i6zn 
Ship, sacred, 312 ,314 
Showerman, Grant, 13 

Shrines: and Arris, 212; and Hi trite religion, 43; 
and Magna Matcc, 271,273,279,314; and 
Matar, 79, Si, 8z> 33, hi ; and Meter, 119,137-38, 
140,158, x6x, 162,1S8,192,193,197,198,200, 
202,207,210,211,215, 216,218,233,257,268, 
269,270, 330, 331, 334 , 336 , 342-43 
Sibylline oracle, 20,264-65,266,268,269,284, 
285, 301 

Sidly, 139,174,181,227,280,281 
Sidon, 18S11 
Simon, E-, ijan 
Simopc, 128 

Simpson, Elizabeth, 25m 
Sipylcnc, 67,125:1,132,199,200,202 
Sizma, 189 
Skythia, 156-57 
Slater, W. J., :6in 

Slaves, 23,168,18211,195, 256,292,296,306, 319 
Smyrna, 119,131, 132, 163,199,202,232,278,330-31 
Smyrnailcc, 199 

Snake imagery: and Asklcpios, 2S0; and Meter, 
152,154,226,227 

Social class, 3,9,23,24; and Magna Mater, 291, 
296; and Matar, 112; and Meter, 140,182,184, 
an, 23$ 

Social development, 10-13,17,18-19,330 
Social relations: and Meter, 185,233; and prehis¬ 
toric imagery, 31, 32, 34, 38 
Solon, 170 

Sophokles, 16711,17m, 17211 
Sorrento, 310-n 
Sparta, 134 
Sparzene, 199 

Sphinxes: Greek, ior, Nco-Hittite, 101; Phrygian, 
85,101 

Springs: and Hitrite religion, 43-4+; 2nd Matar, 
43-44; 2nd Meter, 138,184,2ii 
State: and Magna Mater cult, 7,284,296,297, 
299, 308, 309,316-17, $27; and Matar cult, in, 
140; and Merer cult, 140,181, 258, 317. Su also 
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Statues: and Arris, 212, 213, 278,331; and Kubaba 
(Nco-Hittite goddess), 52; and Magna Mater, 
274, 3i$> >14-15; and Matar, 72, 86,96; and 
Meter, 203, 204,206,207, 20S, 2:1, 212, 33+, 337 
Statuettes: and Arris, i92n; and Demeter; 174; 
and Matac, 104,105, zo6 p 114; and Meter, 120, 
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121,1270, IJ2, X33~S4> 137, 139,140, 145, «*, ‘75, 
189, xpo-plj 198, 202, 203, 209, 207, 209, 210, 

215,217, axSn, 222,253,329,337; and Phrygian 
priest, 105, i 07 ? H4,253; prehistoric, 37 
Stclai; Greek, 178-81,218,224; Phrygian, 61,78, 

79,80,109,135&; Urartian, 61 
Stephanus of Byzantium, 68 
Strabo, 66-67,172a, i9?> X94,198,209,253,26+, 
268,341 

Smsis, 221,223-24 
Sun Goddess ofAriniu, 42 
Sun, winged, 49,74 

Syncretism; and Angdisris, 195-96; and Meter, 19, 
119,143> 169-77, 202, 337 
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Teimessos, 204 

Temples: and Hicritc religion, 42,43% 44,78, 

79,81; and Kubaba (Anatolian goddess), 52, 
130-31; and Magna Mater, 265,266, 267, 

279,282,2S5, 288-89,291, 309, 314, 316; and 
Matar, 79,112; and Meter, 119,161,19a, 196, 
198, 210, zii, 218, 330, 334, 336-37, 5SS-S9, 

340 

Terence, 2S8-S9 
Thasos, 131,132,158 
Thebes, i6in 
Theia, 134 
Themis, 1360,180 
Theokritos, 223,228,241 
Thcopompos, 1920 
Thiasotai, 219-20 
Thomas, Garth, 22-23,24 
Thompson, H., i62n 
Tibur,2S8 

Timothcos, 243,244 
Tithonos, 255 

Tombs: Phrygian, 61,102-4; Urartian, 61 
Tree, sacred, 20,21,256,279 
Troizcn,224 
Trophonios, 227 

Troy, 168,180,185,199,206,207,212,250,256, 

265,269, 270-71,276a, 278,299-301, 302-3,331 
Tudhaliyas, funerary complex of, 43 
TuSpa, 53,54 
Tyaaa, 64 
Tychc, 330,34on 


Tympana: and Magna Mater, 309,310,313,315; and 
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149, xsr* 155> X68,170,173,174,180,183,185,189, 
198,216, ZlBa, 221,222, 227,296,329, 335, 337 

Ullikummi, 24S 

Unfinished Monument, ar Midas Gty, 89,90, 92, iox 
Universality, of belief in mother goddess, 16, iS, 
27,38 

Urartians, 3, 52-54, 109,113 

Valerius Maximus, 292 

Varro, 207,264,269,278,308-9 

Velia,i33 

Venus, 13m, 280,307 

Vennascren, Maarten, x6,18,131a, 14615,216a, 
239m 327 

Versnd, H. 21, t ain , 148a, X5$n, 1750,18211 
Vestal Virens, 265,267-68, 314 
Victoria Virgo, 27?n 

Virgil, 5,7,9,22,257, 270,279,299-301, 302-3, 
3040, 311, 316 

Votives: and Angdistis, 196-97,222,246; and 
Apollo, 281; and Artis, 278-80, 179, 182,222; 
and Claudia Quinta, 2S2; and Demeter, 174; 
and Magna Maccr, 276-77, 277-78,279,280, 
313-15, 318; and Matar, 44,7*, 78-79,102, is2; 
and Meter, 119,120,121,125-27,13m, 132,134-4 
136,137,138,139,14X, I43> X45,I57“59, &S 9 , 
164,168,173,176,177, iSon, 184, 18814 189, 
192a, 19s, 200-201, 201, 202, 203-4, 20S, 214.-1$, 
215-16, 217, 21S, 219, 222, 225, 226, 2J3, 329, 332, 
333 , 334, 335, 337 

Weather god: Hitritc, 43; Nco*Hittitc, 48 
White Goddess, 13 

Wuamowim-Moeilexidorff, U. von, 17m 
Will, E., 14611,169a 

Wiseman, T. ?., 30015, 30m, 303a. 3040, jojn 
Women: in Magna Mater cult, 23; in Meter cult, 
183-84; in Neolithic society, 32,34, 37-38 

. Yazilikaya, 43 

Yejilalis, 54,5? 

Zeus, 70n, 161,16215,163,170,17X, X72,173, I74, 
195, 200, 202, 204, 210x4 an, 222IX, 226, 228, 
238,240,247,249,33I> 332, 536-37,343 
Zincirii, 47 
Zoaguldak, 105,108 
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“In Search of Cod the Mother is a masterly 
contribution, especially from the archaeological viewpoint, 
to our knowledge of an important chapter in the history of ancient 
religion. One of the foremost experts in both archaeology and 
ancient religion, Lynn Roller knows how to organize and 
clarify this most complicated, and 
vexed, question." 
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